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To    the    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

THOMAS 

EARL      OF 
PEMBROKE  and  MONTGOMERY, 

Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Lord 
Ross  of  Kendal,  Par,  Fitzhugh, 
Marmion,  St  Qiiintin,  and  Shur- 
land  ;  Lord  Prefident  of  his  Maje- 
fly's  Mod  Honourable  Privy-Coun- 
cil, and  Lord-lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Wilts,  and  of  South- 
Wales. 

My  Lord, 

rT^HIS  treatife,  which  is  grown  up 
under  your  Lordfhip's  eye,  and 
has  ventured  into  the  world  by  your 
order,  does  now,  by  a  natural  kind  of 
right,  come  to  your  Lordfhip  for  than 
protection,  which  you  feveral  years 
fince  promifed  it.  It  is  not  that  I  think 
any  name,  how  great  foever,  fet  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to 
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cover  the  faults  that  are  to  be  found  in 
it.  Things  in  print  mull  (land  and  fall 
by  their  own  worth,  or  the  reader's 
fancy.  But  there  being  nothing  more 
to  be  defired  for  Truth,  than  a  fair 
unprejudiced  hearing,  nobody  is  more 
likely  to  procure  me  that  than  your 
Lord  (hip,  who  are  allowed  to  have 
got  fo  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
her,  in  her  more  retired  recedes. 
Your  Lordfhip  is  known  to  have  fb 
far  advanced  your  fpeculations  in  the 
mod  abftracl:  and  general  knowledge 
of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary  reach 
or  common  methods,  that  your  allow- 
ance and  approbation  of  the  defign 
of  this  treatiie  will  at  leaft  preferve 
it  from  being  condemned  without 
reading;  and  will  prevail  to  have  thofe 
parts  a  little  weighed,  which  might 
otherwife,  perhaps,  be  thought  to 
deferve  no  consideration,  for  being 
fomewhat  out  of  the  common  road. 
The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  ter- 
rible charge  amongft  thofe  who  judge 
of  mens  heads,  as  they  do  of  their  pe- 
rukes, by  thefafliion;  and  can  allow 
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none  to  be  right,  but  the  received  doc- 
trines. Truth  fcarce  ever  yet  carried 
it  by  vote  any-where  at  its  firft  ap- 
pearance :  new  opinions  are  always 
fufpected,  and  uiually  oppofed,  with- 
out any  other  reafon,  but  becaule  they 
are  not  already  common.  But  truth, 
like  gold,  is  not  the  leis  lb  for  being 
newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  Its 
trial  and  examination  mufl  give  it 
price,  and  not  any  antique  fafhion : 
and  though  it  be  not  yet  current  by 
the  public  (tamp ;  yet  it  may,  for  all 
that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  lefs  genuine.  Your 
Lordfhip  can  give  great  and  convin- 
cing inftances  of  this,  whenever  you 
pleafe  to  oblige  the  public  with  fome 
of  thofe  large  and  comprehenfive  dis- 
coveries you  have  made  of  truths  hi- 
therto unknown,  unlefs  to  fome  tew, 
from  whom  your  Lordfhip  has  been 
pleated  not  wholly  to  conceal  them. 
This  alone  were  a  fufiicient  reafon, 
were  there  no  other,  why  I  fliould 
dedicate  this  essay  to  your  Lordfhip; 
and  its  having  fome  little  correfpoa- 
A  j 
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dence  with  fome  parts  of  that  nobler 
and  vaffc  fyftem  of  the  fciences  your 
LorcKhip  has  made  fo  new,  exact,  and 
inftructive  a  draught  of,  I  think  it 
glory  enough,  if  your  Lordfhip  per- 
mit me  to  boaft,  that  here  and  there 
I  have  fallen  into  fome  thoughts  noc 
wholly  different  from  your's.  If  your 
Lordlhip  think  fit,  that,  by  your  en- 
couragement, this  iliould  appear  in 
the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reafon, 
fome  time  or  other,  to  lead  your  Lord- 
fhip farther;  and  you  will  allow  me 
to  lay,  that  you  here  give  the  world 
an  earnefl:  of  ibmething,  that,  if  they 
can  bear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth 
their  expectation.  This,  my  Lord, 
ihews  what  a  prefent  I  here  make  to 
your  Lordlhip ;  juft  fuch  as  the  poor 
man  does  to  his  rich  and  great  neigh- 
bour, by  whom  the  bafket  of  flowers, 
or  fruit,  is  not  ill  taken,  though  he  has 
more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in 
much  greater  perfection.  Worthlefs 
things  receive  a  value,  when  they  are 
made  the  offerings  of  refpecl:,  efteem, 
and  gratitude:  thefe  you  have  given 
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me  fo  mighty  and  peculiar  reafons  to 
have,  in  the  highefl  degree,  for  your 
Lordftiip,  thac  it  they  can  add  a  price  to 
what  they  go  along  with,  proportion- 
able to  their  own  greatnefs,  I  can  with 
confidence  brag,  I  here  make  your 
Lordfhip  the  richeft  prefent  you  ever 
received.  This  I  am  fure,  I  am  under 
the  greatefl:  obligation  to  feek  all  occa- 
sions to  acknowledge  a  long  train  of  fa- 
vours I  have  received  from  your  Lord- 
fhip ;  favours,  though  great  and  im- 
portant in  themfelves,  yet  made  much 
more  fo  by  the  fonvardnefs,  concern, 
and  kindnefs,  and  other  obliging  cir- 
cumftances,  that  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany them.  To  all  this,  yon  are  plea- 
fed  to  add  that  which  gives  yet  more 
weight  and  relilh  to  all  the  reft:  you 
vouchlafe  to  continue  me  in  fome  de- 
grees of  your  elteem,  and  allow  me 
a  place  in  your  good  thoughts ;  I  had 
almoft  faid  friendthip.  This,  my  Lord, 
your  words  and  actions  fo  constantly 
Ihew  on  all  occalions,  even  to  others 
when  I  am  abfent,  that  it  is  vanity 
in  me  to  mention  what  every  body 
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knows  ;  but  it  would  be  want  of  good 
manners,  not  to  acknowledge  what 
fo  many  are  witneffes  of,  and  every 
day  tell  me,  I  am  indebted  to  your 
Lordmip  for.  I  wifli  they  could  as 
eafily  aflilt  my  gratitude,  as  they  con- 
vince me  of  the  great  and  growing 
engagements  it  has  to  your  Lordmip. 
This  I  am  fure,  I  mould  write  of  the 
understanding  without  having 
any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  fenfible 
of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this 
opportunity  to  teftify  to  the  world, 
how  much  I  am  obliged  to  be,  and 
how  much  I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordjhip's 
Moft  humble ,  and 

Mofl  obedient  fervant, 

Dorset  Court,  ~) 
May  24.  1689,     3 

John  Locke. 
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THE 

E     S     P     I     S     T     L     E 

TO      THE 

READER- 

Reader, 

I  HERE  put  into  thy  hands,  what  has  been  the 
diverfion  of  fame  of  tny  idle  and  heavy  hours  :  if 
it  has  the  good  luck  to  prove  fo  of  any  of  thine,  and 
thou  hafl  but  half  fo  much  pie  a  Jure  in  reading,  as  I 
had  in  writing  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  mo- 
ney, as  I  do  my  pains,  ill  beflowed.  Mi/lake  not 
this  for  a  commendation  of  my  work  ;  nor  conclude, 
becaufe  I  was  pleafed  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  there- 
fore I  am  fondly  taken  with  it,  now  it  is  done.  He 
that  hawks  at  larks  and  fparroivs,  has  no  lefs  fport, 
though  a  much  lefs  confderable  quarry,  than  he  that 
flies  at  nobler  game  :  and  he  is  little  acquainted  with 
the  fubjecl  of  this  treatife,  the  UNDERSTANDING, 
who  does  not  know,  that  as  it  is  the  mojl  elevated 
faculty  of  the  fold,  fo  it  is  employed  with  a  greater 
and  more  confant  delight,  than  ary  of  the  other.  Its 
parches  after  truth  are  a  fort  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  wherein  the  very  purfuit  makes  a  great 
part  of  the  pleafure.     Every  fep  the  mind  takes  in 
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its  progrefs  towards  knowledge,  makes  fome  difco- 
very,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the  bejl  too,  for 
the  time  at  leaj}. 

For  the  under/landing,  like  the  eye,  judging  of 
objects  only  by  its  own  ftghty  cannot  but  be  pleafed 
with  what  it  difcovers3  having  lefs  regret  for  what 
has  efcaped  it,  becaufe  it  is  unknown.  Thus  he  who 
has  raifed  himfilf  above  the  alms-ba/ket,  and  not  con- 
tent to  live  lazily  onfcraps  of  begged  opinions,  fets 
his  own  thoughts  on  work  to  find  and  follow  truth, 
•will  (whatever  he  lights  on  J  not  mifs  the  hunter's  fa- 
tisfaBion  ;  every  moment  of  his  purfuit  will  reward 
his  pains  with  fome  delight,  and  he  will  have  reafon 
to  think  his  time  not  ill  fpent,  even  when  he  cannot 
much  boaft  of  any  great  acquifition. 

This,  reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who 
let  loofe  their  own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  wri- 
ting ;  which  thou  oughtejl  not  to  envy  them,  fince 
they  afford  thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diverfon9 
if  thou  wilt  make  ufe  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  read- 
ing. It  is  to  them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  re- 
fer myfelf :  but  if  they  are  taken  upon  trujl  from  o- 
thers,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  they  are,  they  not 
following  truth,  but  fome  meaner  conft deration  : 
And  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  concerned  what  he 
fays  or  thinks,  who  fays  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  di- 
rected by  another.  If  thou  judgefl  for  thy f elf,  I  know 
thou  wilt  judge  candidly;  and  then  I  ft  all  not  be 
harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  thy  cenjure.  For 
though  it  be  certain,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  trea* 
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ufe,  of '  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully  per fuaded  ; 
yet  I  eonfider  myfelf  as  liable  to  mi/lakes  as  I  can 
think  thee  ;  and  know,  that  this  hook  majl  Jland  or 
fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  by 
thy  own.  If  thou  fndejl  little  in  it  new  or  inflruc- 
tive  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  war 
not  meant  for  thofe  that  had  already  maflered  this 
fubjetl,  and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their 
own  under/landing  ;  but  for  my  own  information, 
and  the  fatisfaclion  of  a  few  friends,  who  acknow- 
ledged themf elves  not  to  have  fujficiently  conferred  it. 
Were  it  ft  to  trouble  thee  with  the  hi/lory  of  this 
essay,  I  fhould  tell  thee,  that  five  or  fix  friends 
meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  difcourfng  on  a  fubjetl 
very  remote  from  this,  found  themfelves  quickly  at 
a  Jland,  by  the  difficulties  that  rofe  on  every  fide. 
After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourfelves,  without 
coming  any  nearer  a  refolution  of  thofe  doubts  which 
perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  we 
took  a  wrong  courfe  ;  and  that,  before  we  Jet  our- 
felves upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  fee  what  ob- 
jects our  underfiandings  were,  or  were  not  fitted  to 
deal  with.  This  I propofed  to  the  company,  who  all 
readily  affented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed,  that 
this  fljould  be  our firjl  inquiry.  Some  hajly  and  un- 
digefied  thoughts  on  a  fubjetl  I  had  never  before  con- 
fide red,  which  I  Jet  down  againfi  our  next  meeting, 
gave  the  firfil  entrance  into  this  dij courfe,  which  ha- 
ving been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  in- 
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treaty  written  by  incoherent  parcels,  and,  after 
long  intervals  of  neglect,  refumed  again,  as  my  hu- 
mour or  occaftons  permitted ;  and  at  lajl,  in  a  retire' 
ment,  where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leifure,  it   10 as   brought  into  that  order   thou   now 

fee/lit. 

This  difcontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occa~ 

ftoned,  be/ides  others,  two  contrary  faults,  viz.  that 
too  little  and  too  much  may   be  faid  in  it.      If  thou 

findefl  any  thing  wanting,  Ifhall  be  glad,  that  what 
I  have  writ  gives  thee  any  defire,  that  I fbould  have 
gone  farther  :  if  it  feems  too  much  to  thee,  thou  mufl 
blame  the  fubjecl ;  for  when  Ifirf  put  pen  to  paper, 
I  thought  all  I  Jhould  have  to  fay  on  this  matter, 
would  have  been  contained  in  one  Jheet  of  paper ;  but 
the  farther  I  went,  the  larger  projpecl  I  had: 
new  difcoveries  led  me  fill  on,  and  fo  it  grew  infen- 

fbly  to  the  bulk  it  now  appears  in.  I  will  not  deny, 
but  poffibly  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  com- 
pafs  than  it  is  ;  and  that  fome  parts  of  it  might  be 
contracled ;  the  way  it  has  been  writ  in,  by  catches, 
and  many  long  intervals  of  interruption,  being  apt 
to  caufe  fome  repetitions.  But  to  confefs  the  truth, 
I  am  now  too  lazy,  or  too  bufy  to  make  it  Jhorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  1  herein  confult  my 
own  reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a 
fault,  fo  apt  to  difgufl  the^  7nojl  judicious,  who  are 
always  the  nicejl  readers.  But  they  who  know  floth 
is  apt  to  content  it/elf  with  any  excufe,  will  pardon 
mc>  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me,  where t  I  think,  1 
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have  a  very  good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  alledge  in  my 
defence,  that  the  fame  notion,  having  different  re- 
fpecls,  may  be  convenient  or  neceffary  to  prove  or 
ill ufl rate  fever al  parts  of  the  fame  difcourfe  ;  and  that 
fo  it  happened  in  many  parts  of  this  :  but  wa- 
ving that,  I Jhall  frankly  avow,  that  I  have  feme- 
times  dwelt  long  upon  the  fame  argument,  and  ex- 
preffed  it  different  ways,  with  a  quite  different  de- 
£g%.  I  pretend  not  to  publijh  this  effay  for  the  in- 
formation of  men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  appre- 
henfons  ,•  to  fuch  maflers  of  knowledge,  Iprofefs  my- 
felf  a  fcholar,  and  therefore  warn  them  before-hand 
not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but  'what,  being  f pun 
cut  of  my  own  coarfe  thoughts,  is  fitted  to  men  of  my 
cwnfize,  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able, that  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  make  plain  and 
familiar  to  their  thoughts  fome  truths,  which  efla- 
blifhed  prejudice,  or  the  abflratlednefs  of  the  ideas 
thtmfelves,  might  render  difficult.  Some  objects  had 
need  be  turned  on  every  fide ;  and  when  the  notion 
is  new,  as  I  confefs  fome  of  thefe  are  to  me,  or  out 
of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I fujpeel  they  will  appear 
to  others,  it  is  not  one  fimple  view  of  it  that  will 
gain  it  admittance  into  every  underflanding,  or  fx 
it  there  with  a  clear  and  lafling  impreffton.  There 
are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obferved  in  them- 
f elves  or  others,  that  what  in  one  way  of  propofing 
was  very  obfeure,  another  way  of  expreffing  it  has 
made  very  clear  and  intelligible :  though  afterward 
the  mind  found  little  difference  in  the  phrafes,  and 
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•wondered  why  one  failed  to  be  underjlood  more 
than  the  other.  But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike 
■upon  every  man's  imagination.  We  have  our  under- 
flandings  no  lefs  different  than  our  palates;  and  he 
that  thinks  the  fame  truth  Jh all  be  equally  relifhed  by 
every  one  in  the  fame  drefs,  may  as  well  hope  to 
feajl  every  one  with  the  fame  fort  of  cookery  :  the 
meat  may  be  the  fame,  and  the  nourijhment  good, 
yet  eveiy  one  net  be  able  to  receive  it  with  that  fea- 
fning ;  and  it  mufl  be  drefed  another  way,  if  you 
will  have  it  go  down  with  fome,  even  of  ftrong  con- 
flitutions.  The  truth  is,  thofe  who  advifed  me  to 
publi/h  it,  advifed  me  for  this  reafon,  to  publifh 
it  as  it  is  :  and  ft nee  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it  go 
abroad,  I  deftre  it  fhould  be  underjlood  by  whoever 
gives  himfelf  the  pains  to  read  it.  I  have  fo  little 
effeclion  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered, 
this  ejfay  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  others,  as  I  think 
it  has  been  to  me  ;  I  fhould  have  confined  it  to  the 
view  of  fome  friends,  who  gave  the  firfl  occafwn  to 
it.  My  appearing  therefore  in  print,  being  on  pur- 
pofe  to  be  as  ufeful  as  I  may,  I  think  it  neceffary  to 
make  what  I  have  to  fay,  as  eafy  and  intelligible  to 
ell  forts  of  readers,  as  lean.  And  I  had  much  rather 
the  fpeculaiive  and  quick-fighted  fjould  complain  of 
my  being  in  fome  parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one, 
not  accufomed  to  abjlratl  fpeculations,  or  prepoffef- 
fed  with  different  notions,  fhould  mi/lake,  or  not  com- 
prehend my  meaning. 

It  will  pofftbly  be  cenfured  as  a  great  piece  of  va* 
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tiiiy  or  infolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  inflruEl  this  our 
knowing  age,  it  amounting  to  little  lefs,  when  I  own, 
that  I  publip  this  ejfay  with  hopes  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  others.  But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  /peak  free- 
ly of  thofe,  who  with  a  feigned  modejly  condemn  as 
ufelefs,  what  they  themf elves  write,  methinks  it  fa- 
vours much  more  of  vanity  or  infolence,  to  publip  a 
book  for  any  ether  end ;  and  he  fails  very  much  of 
thai  refpetl  he  owes  the  public,  who  prints,  and  ccu- 
fequently  expecls  men  Jhould  read  that,  wherein  he 
intends  not  they  Jhould  meet  with  any  thing  of  ufe 
to  themj elves  or  others  :  and  /hould  nothing  elfe  be 
found  allowable  in  this  treatife,  yet  mv  defgn  will 
not  ceafe  to  be  fo  ,•  and  the  goodnefs  of  my  intention 
ought  to  be  fome  excufe  for  the  worthlejftiefs  of  my 
prefent.  It  is  that  chief y  which  fecures  me  from  the 
far  of  cenfure,  which  I  expeel  not  to  efapc  mors 
than  better  writers.  Mens  principles.,  notions,  and 
relifhes,  are  fo  different,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
book  which  pleafes  or  difpleafes  all  men.  I  ac~ 
knowledge  the  age  we  live  in  it  not  the  leaf  knowing, 
and  iherefore  not  the  mo/}  eafy  to  be  fatisfied. 
Jf  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  pleafe,  yet  no- 
body ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all 
my  readers,  except  half-a-dozen,  this  treatife  was  not 
at  firjl  intended  for  them  ■,  and  therefore  they  need 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  number.  But  yet 
if  any  one  thinks  ft  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he 
may  do  it  fecurely  :  for  I  pall  find  fome  letter  way 
tf  fpending  my  time,  than  in  fuch  kind  of  converfa- 
B    2 
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lion.      IJtjall  always  have  the  fatisfaclion   to  have 
aimed  fincerely   at  truth  and  ufefulnefs,  though  in 
one  of  the  meanejl  ways.       The    commonivea/th  of 
learning  is  not  at  this  time  without  m  after -builders, 
tohofe  mighty  defigns,  in  advancing  the  fciences,  will 
leave  lajling  monuments  to  the  admiration  of  pofie- 
rity  :  but  every  one  mujl  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a 
Sydenham  :  and  in  an   age   that  produces  fuch  wa- 
fers, as  the  great — Huy genius ■,   and  the  incompa- 
rable Mr  Newton,  with  fome  other  of  that  f  rain  ; 
it  is   ambition   enough  to   be  employed  as  an  under- 
labourer   in   clearing  ground  a  little,  and  removing 
fome  of  the  rubbifh  that  lies   in   the  way  to  knoiv- 
ledge  ;  which  certainly  had  been  very  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours  of  ingenious 
and  indufrious  men  had  not  been  much  cumbered  with 
the  learned,  but  frivolous   ufe  of  uncouth,  affecled, 
or   unintelligible   terms   introduced  into  the  fcicnces, 
and  there  made  an  art  of,    to  that  degree,  that  phi- 
lofophy,  which   is  nothing  but  the  true  knowledge  of 
things,   tuns  thought  unfit,   or  incapable  to  be  brought 
into   well-bred    company,     and  polite    conversation. 
Vague  and  infignific  ant  forms  of  fpeech,  and  abvfe 
cf  language,  have  fo  long  pajfed  for  myferies  of  fci- 
ence ;     or  hard  or   mifapplied  words,  with  little  or 
no  meaning,  have,  by  prcfcripticn,  fuch   a    right   to 
be  mifiahen  for  deep  learning,  and  hcighth  of  (pecu- 
lation, that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade,   either 
thofe  who  /peak,  or   thofe  who  hear  them,  that  they 
are  but   the  covers  of  ignorance,  and   hindrance  of 
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true  knowledge.  21?  break  hi  upon  the  fantluary  of 
vanity  and  ignorance,  •will  he,  I  fuppofe,  feme  fer- 
vice  to  human  under/landing  :  though  fo  feiv  are 
apt  to  think  they  deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  ufe 
of  words  ;  or  that  the  language  of  the  feci  they  are 
of,  has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  exami- 
ned or  correcled  ;  that  I  hope  IJhall  be  pardoned,  if  I 
have  in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  fuhj eel,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  fo  plain,  that  neither  the  in- 
veteratenefs  of  the  mifchief,  nor  the  prevalency  of  the 
fafhion,  fhall  be  any  excufe  for  thofe  who  will  not 
take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  and 
will  not  fujfer  the fgnifcancy  of  their  exprejfons  to 
be  inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  fhort  epitome  of  this  trea- 
tif*t  which  was  printed  1688,  was  by  fine  con- 
demned without  readings  becaufe  innate  ideas  were 
denied  in  it ;  they  too  ha/lily  concluding,  that  if  in- 
flate ideas  were  not  fuppofed,  there  would  be  little 
left,  either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of  fpirits.  If  any 
one  take  the  like  offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  trea- 
tife,  IJhall  defire  him  to  read  it  through  ;  and  then 
I  hope  he  will  be  convinced,  that  the  taking  away 
falfe  foundations y  is  not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advan- 
tage of  truth  ;  which  is  never  injured  or  endangered 
fo  much,  as  when  mixed  with,  or  built  on,  falfehood. 
In  the  ftcond  edition ,   I  added  as  followeth  : 

The  bookfeller  -will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  fay  no- 
thing of  this  fecond  edition,  which  he  has  prom'fd, 
by  the  corral nefs  of  it,  pail  rule  ai.ut.ds  for  thr 
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many  faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  dfires 
too,  that  it  fhould  be  known  that  it  has  one  whole 
new  chapter  concerning  Identity,  and  many  addi- 
tions and  amendments  in  other  places.  Thefe  I  mull 
inform  my  reader  are  not  all  new  matter ,  but  moll 
of  them  either  farther  confirmation  of  what  I  had 
Jaid,  or  explications,  to  prevent  others  being  mis- 
taken in  the  fenfe  of  what  was  formerly  printed, 
and  not  any  •variation  in  me  from  it ;  I  mufl  on- 
ly except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  book  ii. 
chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and 
the  will,  /  thought  deferved  as  accurate  a  view,  as 
I  was  capable  of:  thofe  fubjecls  having  in  all  ages 
exercifed  the  learned  part  of  the  world  with  que- 
(lions  and  difficulties,  that  have  not  a  little  perplexed 
morality  and  divinity  ;  thofe  parts  of  knowledge  thai 
men  are  mofi  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  clo- 
fer  infpeclion  into  the  working  of  mens  minds,  and  a 
dr  icier  examination  of  thofe  motives  and  views  they 
are  turned  by,  I  have  found  reafon  fomewhat  to  al- 
ter the  thoughts  I  formerly  had  concerning  that, 
which  gives  the  lafl  determination  to  the  will  in  all 
voluntary  ablions.  This  I  cannot  forbear  to  ac- 
knowledge to  the  world  with  as  much  freedom  and  rea- 
dir.efs,  as  I  at  firfl  ptiblifhed  what  then  feemed  to  me 
to  be  right,  thinking  my/elf  more  concerned  to  quit 
and  renounce  any  opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppofe 
/hat  of  another,  when  truth  appears  again/}  it  ;  for 
truth  akne  Ifeek,  and  that  will  always  be 
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we/come   to    me,    whek  or  from  whence  foever   it 
comes. 

But  what  forwardnefs  foever  I  have  to  reftgti  any 
opinion  I  have,  or  to  recede  from   any  thing  I  have 
writ,   upon  the  firjl  evidence  of  any  error  in  it ;   yet 
this  I  mufl  own,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck 
to  receive  any  light  from  thofe  exceptions  I  have  met 
with  in  print  again/1  any  part  of  my  book  ;   nor  have, 
from  any  thing  has  been  urged  againjl  it,  found  rea- 
fon  to  alter  my  fenfe,  in  any  of  the  points  that  have  been 
quejiioned.      Whet  J.  er  the  fubjccl  I  have  in  hand  re- 
quires  often  more  thought  and  attention  than  cur- 
fory   readers ',   at  leaf  fuch   as   are  prepojjeffed,  are 
willing  to  allow  ;   or    whether  any  obfcurity  in   my 
expreffions  cajls  a  cloud  over   it,  and  tlxefe   notions 
are  made  difficult  to  others  apprehenfion  in   my  way 
of  treating  them  :  fo  it  is,  that  my  meaning,  Ifnd, 
is  often  miflahen,  and  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be 
every-where  rightly  underfood.       There  are  fo  many 
injlancet  of  this,   that  I  think  it  jufice  to  my  read- 
er and  myfelf,    to  conclude,  that  either   my  book   is 
plainly   enough  written   to   be   rightly  underfood  by 
thofe  who  perufe  it  with  that  attention  and  indiffer- 
ency,  which  every   one,  who  will  give  himfelf  the 
pains  to   read,   ought  to  employ  in  reading  ;   or  elfe, 
that  I  have  writ  mine  jo  obfcurely,   that  it  is  in  vain 
to  go  about  to  mend  it.      Which  ever  of  thefe  be  that 
truth,    it  is   myfelf  only  am   affecled  thereby,    and 
therefore  I  Ji hall  be  far  from  troubling  my  reader 
with  what  I  think  might  be  f aid,  in  anfwer  to  thofe 
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feveral  objeStions  I  have  met  with,  to  pajjages  here 
and  there  of  my  book  :  ftnce  I  perfuade  myfelf,  thai- 
he  who  thinks  them  of  moment  enough  to  be  concern- 
ed, ivhether  they  are  true  or  falfe,  ivill  be  able  to 
fee,  that  ivhat  is  faid  is  either  not  well  founded,  or 
elfe  not  contrary  to  my  do&r'me,  nuhen  I  and  my  op- 
pofer  come  both  to  be  well  underjlood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts 
fhould  be  lofl,  have  publifhed  their  cenfures  of  my 
Ejfay,  with  this  honour  done  to  it,  that  they  will  not 
juffer  it  to  be  an  EJfay,  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to 
value  the  obligation  they  have  to  their  critical  pens, 
and Ji hall  not  wafle  my  reader  s  time "in  fo  idle  or  ill- 
natured  an  employment  of  mine,  as  to  lejfen  the  fatif- 
faclion  any  one  has  in  himfelf  or  gives  to  others  in 
fo  hajly  a  confutation  of  -what  I  have  written. 

The  bookfellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of 
my  EJfay,  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I 
had  leifure,  make  any  additions  or  alterations  IJhould 
think  ft.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  ad- 
vertife  the  reader,  that  befdes  feveral  corretlions  I 
had  made  here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration 
•which  it  was  neceffary  to  mention,  becaufe  it  ran 
through  the  whole  book,  and  is  of  confequence  to  be 
rightly  underjlood.  What  I  thereupon  faid,  was 
this : 

Clear  and  diftinft  ideas  are  terms,  which  though 
familiar  and  frequent  in  mens  mouths,  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  every  one,  who  tifes,  does  not  perfectly 
underfland.     And  pojibly  it  is  but  here  and  there 
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one,  who  gives  himfelf  the  trouble  to  conjider  them 
Jo  far  as  to  know  what  he  himfelf  or  others  precifely 
mean  by  them  :  I  have  therefore  in  mojl  places  chofe 
to  put  determinate  or  determined,  infead  of  clear 
and  diftincl:,  as  more  likely  to  diretl  mens  thoughts 
to  my  meaning  in  this  matter.  By  thofe  denomina- 
tions, I  mean  fame  objecl  in  the  mind,  and  coifequent- 
ly  determined,  i.  e.  fuch  as  is  there  feen  and  per- 
ceived to  be.  This,  I  think,  may  fitly  be  called  a 
determinate  or  determined  idea,  when  fuch  as  it  is 
at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  and  fo  determi- 
ned there,  it  is  annexed,  and  without  variation  de- 
termined to  a  name  or  articulate  found,  which  is  to 
be  fleadily  the  fiign  of  that  very  feme  objecl  of  the 
mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By 
determinate,  when  applied  to  a  fiimple  idea,  I  mean 
that  ftmple  appearance  which  the  mind  has  in  its 
view,  or  perceives  in  iff  elf  when  that  idea  is  J aid 
to  be  in  it :  by  determinate,  -when  applied  to  a  com- 
plex idea,  /  mean  fuch  an  one  as  conffls  of  a  deter- 
minate number  of  certain  fimple  or  lefs  complex  ideas, 
joined  in  fuch  a  proportion  and  ftuation,  as  the 
mind  has  before  its  view,  and  fees  in  itfelfwken  that 
idea  is  prefent  in  it,  or  fijould  be  prefent  in  it,  when 
a  man  gives  a  name  to  it :  I  fry  mould  be ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  every  one,  nor  perhaps  any  one,  who 
is  fo  careful  of  his  language,  as  to  life  no  word,  till 
he  views  in  his  mind  the  precife  determined  idea, 
which  he  reflvcs  to  make  it  thefign  of.      The  want 
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cf this ,  is  the  caufe  of  no  fmall  obf entity  and  confu- 
fton  in  mens  thoughts  and  difcourfes. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  lan- 
guage, to  anfwer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  en- 
ter into  mens  difcourfes  and  reafonings.  But  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  when  any  one  ufes  any  term, 
he  may  have  in  his  mind  a  determined  idea,  which 
he  malts  it  the  fgn  of,  and  to  which  he  Jl;ould 
keep  it  Jleadily  annexed,  during  that  prefent  dif- 
courfe.  Where  he  does  not,  or  cannot  do  this,  he  in 
vain  pretends  to  clear  and  diftinft  ideas ;  it  is  plain 
his  are  not  fo  ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  expected 
nothing  but  obfeurity  and  confufton,  where  fuch  terms 
ore  made  ufe  of  which  have  net  fuch  a  precij'e  deter- 
mination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined 
ideas  a  way  of  fpeahing  lefs  liable  to  mijlake,  than 
clear  and  diftin£t  ;  and  where  men  have  got  fuch 
determined  ideas  of  all  that  they  reafon,  inquire, 
or  argue  about,  they  will  find  a  great  part  of  their 
doubts  and  difputes  at  an  end.  'The  greatefl  part 
of  the  quejlions  and  controversies  that  perplex  man- 
kind, depending  en  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  u  'e 
of  words,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  redetermined  i- 
deas,  -which  they  are  made  to  fiand  for ;  I  have 
made  choice  of  thefe  terms  toftgnify,  I.  Sofne  im- 
mediate object  of  the  mind,  which  it  perceives  and 
has  before  it,  diflinEl  from  the  found  it  ufts  as  afign 
of  it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e. 
which  the  mind  has  in  itfelf  and  knows,  and  fees 
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there,  be  determined  without  any  change  to  that 
name,  and  that  name  determined  to  that  precipe  idea. 
If  men  had  fuch  determined  ideas  in  their  inquiries 
anddifcourfes,  they  would  both  difcern  how  far  their 
own  inquiries  and  difcourfes  went,  and  avoid  the 
greatejl  part  of  the  difputes  and  wranglings  they 
have  with  ethers. 

Be/ides  this,  the  bookfeller  will  think  it  necejfary  \ 
IJhould  advertife  the  reader,  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tion of  two  chapters  wholly  new  ;  the  one,  Of  the  Af- 
fociation  of  Ideas,  the  other,  0/*Enthufiafm.  Thefe, 
with  fome  ether  larger  additions,  never  before  print- 
ed, he  has  engaged  to  print  by  them/elves  after  the 
Jame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  purpose,  as  was  done 
when  this  EJfay  had  the  fecond  impreffion. 

In  this  fixth  edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or 
altered,  the  greatejl  part  of  what  is  new,  is  con- 
tained in  the  twenty-firfl  chapter  of  the  fecond  booky 
which  any  one,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  may, 
•with  a  very  little  labour,  tranferibe  into  the  margin 
of  the  former  edition. 
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4.  Moral  rules  need  a  proof,  ergo,  not  innate. 

5.  Inftance  in  keeping  compacts. 

6.  Virtue  generally  approved,    not  becaufe  in- 

nate, but  becaufe  profitable. 

7.  Mens  actions  convince  us,  that  the  rule  of 

virtue  is  not  their  internal  principle. 
P.  Confcience  no  proof  of  any  innate  moral  rule. 
9.  Inftances  of  enormities  practiced  without  re- 
morfe. 
10.  Men  have  contrary  practical  principles. 
II — 13.  Whole  nations  reject  feveral  moral  rules. 

14.  Thofe  who  maintain  innate  practical  princi- 
ples, tell  us  not  what  they  are. 
15 — 19.  Lord  Herbert's  innate  principles  examined. 
20.  Ob}.  Innate  principles  may  be  corrupted,  an- 
fwered. 
2t.  Contrary  principles  in  the  world. 
22 — 26.  How  men  commonly  come  by  their  prin- 
ciples. 
27.  Principles  muft  be  examined. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Other   confiderations   about    innate  principles,     both 
fpe 'culative  and  practical. 

Sect. 

i.  Principles  not  innate,    unlefs  their  ideas  be 
innate. 
2,  3.  Ideas,  efpecially  thofe belonging  to  principles, 

not  born  with  children. 
4,  5.  Indentity,  an  idea  not  innate. 

6.  Whole  and  part,  not  innate  ideas. 

7.  Idea  of  worfhip,  not  innate. 
8 — 11.  Idea  of  God,  not  innate. 

12.  Suitable  to   Gcd's  goodnefs,  that  all  men 
ihould  have  an  idea  of  him;  therefore  natu- 
rally imprinted  by  htm  ;    anfwered. 
13 — 16.  Ideas  of  God,  various  in  different  men. 

1  7.  If  the  idea  of  God  be  not  innate,    no  other 
can  be  fuppofed  innate. 

i3-  Idea  of  fubitance,  not  innate. 

19.  No  propofuions  can  be  innate,  fince  no  ideas 

are  innate. 

20.  No  ideas   are  remembered,    till  after  they 

have  been  introduced. 

21.  Principles  not  innate,   becaufe  of  little  ufe, 

or  little  certainty. 

22.  Difference  of  mens  difcoveries  depends  upon 

the  different  application  of  their  faculties. 

23.  Men  muft  think  and  know  for  themfelves. 

24.  Whence  the  opinion  of  innate  principles. 

25.  Conclulion. . 
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BOOK    II. 
Of    Ideas. 

CHAP.    I. 

Of  ideas  in  general. 
Sect. 

i.  Idea  is  the  object  of  thinking. 

2.  All  ideas  come  from  fenfation  or  reflection. 

3 .  The  object  of  fenfation,  one  fource  of  ideas. 

4.  The   operations  of  our   minds,    the    other 

fource  of  them. 

5.  All  our  ideas  are  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 

thefe. 

6.  Obfervable  in  children. 

7.  Men  are  differently  furniflied  with  thefe,  ac- 

cording to  the  different  objects  they  con- 
verfe  with. 

S.  Ideas  of  reflection  later,  becaufe  they  need 
attention. 

9.  The  foul  begins  to  have  ideas,  when  it  be- 
gins to  perceive. 

10.  The  foul  thinks  not  always;  for  this  wants 

proofs. 

11.  It  is  not  always  confcious  of  it. 

2  2.  If  a  fleeping  man  thinks  without  knowing  it, 
the  fleeping  and  waking  man  are  two  per- 
fons. 

13.  Impoflible  to  convince  thofe  that  fleep  with- 

out dreaming,  that  they  think. 

14.  That  men   dream  without  remembering  it, 

in  vain  urged. 

15.  Upon   this   hypothefis,    the  thoughts  of  a 

fleeping  man  ought  to  be  moft  rational. 

16.  On  this  hypothefis  the  foul  muft  have  ideas 

not  derived  from  fenfation  or  reflection,  of 
which  there  is  no  appearance. 
27.  If  Ithinkwhen  I  know  it  not,  no-body  elfe 
can  know  it. 
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Sect. 

i  8.  How  knows  any  one  that  the  foul  always 
thinks  ?  for,  if  it  be  not  a  felf- evident  pro- 
pofition,  it  needs  proof. 
19.  That  a  man  fhould  be  bufy  in  thinking,  and 
yet  not  retain  it  the  next  moment,   very 
improbable. 
20 — 24.  No  ideas  but  from  fenfation  or   refle&ion, 
evident,  if  we  obferve  children. 
25.  In  the  reception  of  fimple  ideas,   the  under- 
ftanding  is  mod  of  all  pailive. 

CHAP.    II. 

Of  fimple  ideas. 
Sect. 

1.  Uncompounded  appearances. 
1,  3.  The  mind  can  neither  make  nor  deftroy  them. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of    ideas  of  one  fenfe. 
Sect. 

1.  As  colours  of  feeing,    founds  of  hearing. 

2.  Few  dm  pie  ideas  have  names. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  folidity. 


Sect. 

]. 

We  receive  this  idea  from  touch. 

2. 

Solidity  fills  fpace. 

3- 

Diftindt.  from  fpace. 

A- 

From  hardnefs. 

S- 

On  folidity  depends  impulfe,  redftence,  and 

protrufion. 

6. 

What  it  is. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Of  fimple  ideas  by  more  than  one  fenfe. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Of 'fimple  ideas  of  refection. 
Sect. 

i.  Are  the  operations  of  the  mind  about  its  o- 

ther  ideas  ? 
2.  The  idea  of  perception,  and  idea  of  willing, 
we  have  from  reflection. 

CHAP.    VII. 

Of  fimple  ideas ,   both  offenfation  and  reflet!  ion. 

Sect. 

I — 6.  Pleafure  and  pain. 

7.  Exiftence  and  unity. 

8.  Power. 

9.  Succeflion. 

10.  Simple  ideas,  the  materials  cf  all  our  know- 
ledge. 

CHAP.    VIIL 

Other  conjiderations  concerning  fimple  ideas. 

Sect. 

1 — 6.  Pofitive  ideas  from  privative  caufes. 
7,    8.  Ideas  in  the  mind,  qualities  in  bodies. 
9,  10.  Primary  and  fecondary  qualities. 
11,  12.  How  primary  qualities  produce  their  ideas; 
13,  14.  How  fecondary. 
15 — 23.  Ideas  of  pri  nary  qualities,  are  refemblances ; 
of  fecondary,  not. 
24,  25.  Reafon  of  our  miftake  in  this. 

26.  Secondary  qualities  twofold;  firft,  immedi- 
ately perceivable  i  fecondly,  mediately 
perceivable. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  perception. 
Sect. 

i.  It  is  the  firffc  fimple  idea  of  reflection. 
2 — 4.  Perception  is  only  when  the  mind  receives 

the  imprelfion. 
5,   6.  Children,    though    they  have    ideas    in   the 
womb,  have  none  innate. 
7.  Which  ideas  firft,  is  not  evident 
8 — 10.  Ideas  of  fenfation  often  changed  by  the  judge- 
ment. 
II — 14.  Perception  puts  the  difference  between  ani- 
mals and  inferior  beings. 
15.  Perception,  the  inlet  of  knowledge. 

CHAP.     X. 

Of  retention. 

Sect. 

1.  Contemplation, 

2.  Memory. 

5.  Attention,  repetition,  pleafure,  and  pain,  fix 

ideas. 
4,    5.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. 

6.  Constantly  repeated  ideas  can  fcarce  be  loft. 

7.  In  remembering,  the  mind  is  often  active. 

8.  Two  defects  in  the  memory,  oblivion  and 

flownefs. 
10.  Brutes  have  memory. 

CHAP.     XI. 

Of  difeerningy   &c. 
Sect. 

1.  No  knowledge  without  it. 

2.  The  difference  of  wit  and  judgment. 

3.  Clearnefs  alone  hinders  confulion. 
4  Comparing. 
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Se  c  t. 

5.  Knifes  compared  but  imperfectly. 

6.  Compounding;. 

7.  Brutes  compound  but  little. 

8.  Naming. 

9.  Abftraction. 

lo,  11.  Brutes  abftraft  not. 
1  2,  1  :.  Idiots  and  mad-men. 

14.  Method. 

15.  Thefe  are  the  beginnings  of  human  know- 

ledge. 

16.  Appeal  to  experience. 

1 7.  Dark  room. 

CHAP.     XII. 

Of  complex  ideas. 
Sect. 

1.  Made  by  the  mind  out  of  fimple  ones. 

2.  Made  voluntarily. 

3.  Are  either  modes,  fuWlances,  or  relations. 

4.  Modes. 

{.  Simple  and  mixed  modes. 

6.  Subftances  (ingle  or  collective. 

7.  Relation. 

8.  The  abilrufeft  ideas  from  the  two  fources. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

Of /pace,  and  its  fimple  modes. 
Sect. 

1.  Simple  modes. 

2.  Idea  of  l'pace. 

3.  Space  and  extenfion. 
.4.  Immenfity. 

5,  6.  Figure. 
7  — ic.  Pir.ce. 
11  — 14.  Extenfion  and  body  not  the  fame. 
15 — 17.  Subltance  which  we  know  not,   no  proofs* 
gainft  fpace  without  body. 
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Sect. 
18,  19.  Subftances  and  accidents  of  little  ufe  in  philo- 
sophy. 

20.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  body. 

21.  The  power  of  annihilation  proves  a  vacuum. 

22.  Motion  proves  a  vacuum. 

23.  The  ideas  of  fpace  and  body  d'ftinct. 

24,  25.  Extenhon being infeparablefrombody,proves 
not  the  fame 

26.  Ideas  of  fpace  and  folidity  diftinct. 

27.  Men  differ  little  in  clear  Ample  ideas. 

CHAP.    xrv. 

Of  duration. 
Sect. 

1 .  Duration  is  fleeting  extenfion. 
2 — 4.  Its  ideas  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  our 
ideas. 
5.  The  idea  of  duration,   applicable  to  things 
whilft  we  fleep. 
6 — 8.  The  idea  of  fucceffion,  not  from  motion. 
9 — 11.  The  train  of  ideas  has  a  certain  degree  of 
quicknefs. 
12.  This  train,  themeafure  of  other  fucceffions. 
13 — 15.  The  mind  cannot  fix  long  on  one  invariable 
idea. 

16.  Ideas,    however  made,   include  no  fenfe  of 

motion. 

17.  Time  is  duration  fet  out  by  meafures. 

18.  A  good  meafure    of  time  muft  divide  its 

whole  duration  into  equal  periods. 

19.  The  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon,    the 

propereft  meafures  of  time. 

20.  But  not  by  their  motion,  but  periodical  ap- 

pearances. 

21.  No  two  parts  of  duration  can  be  certainly 

known  to  be  equal. 

22.  Time  not  the  meafure  of  motion. 
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Sect. 

2 3.  Minutes,  hours,    and  years,    not  neceflary 

meafures  of  duration. 

24.  The  meafure  of  time  two  ways  applied 

25 — 27.  Our  meafure  of  time  applied  to   duration 

before  time. 
28 — 31.  Eternity. 

CHAP.     XV. 

Of  duration  and  expanfion  confidered  together. 

Sect. 

1.  Both  capable  of  greater  and  lefs. 

2.  Expaniion  not  bounded  by  matter. 
2.  Nor  duration  by  motion. 

4.  Why  men  more   ealily  admit  infinite  dura- 

tion, than  infinite  expaniion. 

5.  Time  to  duration,    is  as  place  to  expanfion. 

6.  Time  and  place  are  taken  for  fo  much  of  ei- 

ther as  are  fet  -out  bji  their  exigence  and 
motion  of  bodies. 

7.  Sometimes  for  fo  much  of  either  as  we  de- 

fign  by  meafure  taken  from  the  bulk  or 
motion  of  bodies. 

8.  They  belong  to  all  beings. 

9.  All  the  pans  of  extenfion,    are  extenfion  ; 

and  all  the  parts  of  duration,  are  duration. 

10.  Their  parts  infeparable. 

11.  Duration  is  as  a  line,  expanfion  as  a  folid. 

12.  Duration  has  never  two  parts  together,  ex- 

paniion altogether. 

CHAP.     XVI, 

Of  number. 


Se  ct. 

1 


Number, the  fimplefl  and  moil  univerfal  idea. 
2.  Its  modes  made  by  addition, 
q.  Each  mode  diftincl:. 
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Sect. 

a.  Therefore  demonfcratious  in  numbers,   the 
moll:  precife. 
5,  6.  Names  neceffary  to  numbers. 

7.  Why  children  number  not  earlier. 

8.  Number  meafures  all  meafurables. 

C  H  A  P.     XVII. 

Of  infinity. 
Sect. 

I.  Infinity  in  its  original  intention,  attributed 
to  fpace,  duration,  and  number. 
2,3.  How  we  come  by  the  idea  of  infinity. 

4.  Our  idea  of  fpr.ce  bonndlefs. 

5.  And  fo  of  duration. 

6.  Why  other  ideas  are  not  capable  of  infinity. 

7.  Difference  between   infinity  of  fpace,  and 

Tpace  infinite. 

8.  We  have  no  idea  of  infinite  fpace. 

9.  Number  affords  us  the  cleared  idea  of  infi- 

nity. 
10,  11.  Our  different  conception  of  the  infinity  of 
number,  duration,  and  expaniion. 
T2.  Infinite  divifibility. 

-*'     d'  >  No  nofitive  idea  of  infinite, 

15,  16,  What  is  pofiitve,  vhat  negative,  in  our  idea 

'TO.       of  infinite. 

20   Some  thii.k  they  have  a  pofkive  idea  of  e- 
ternity,  and  not  fpace. 

21.  Suppofed  pofitive  idea  of  infinity,  caufe  of 

mi  flakes. 

22.  All  thefe  ideas  from  fenfation  and  reflection. 

C  H  A  P.     XVIII. 

Of  other  Jimple  modes* 
Sect. 

1,  2.  Modes  of  motion. 
Vol.  I.  D 
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Sect. 

3.  Modes  of  founds. 

4.  Modes  of  colours. 
5,  6.  Modes  of  taftes. 

7.  Why  fome  modes  have,  and  others  have  not 

names. 

CHAP.     XIX. 

Of  the  modes  of  thinking. 

Sect. 

1, 1.  Senfation,  remembrance,  contemplation,  &c. 

3.  The  various  attention  of  the  mind  in  thinking. 

4.  Hence  probable  that  thinking  is  the  a&ion, 

not  cfTence  of  the  foul. 

C  II  A  P.     XX. 

Cf  modes  of  plcafure  and  pain. 

Sect. 

1.  Pleafure  and  pain,  fimple  ideas. 

2.  Good  and  evil,  what. 

3.  Our  paflions  moved  by  good  and  evil. 

4.  Love. 

5.  Hatred. 

6.  Defire. 

7-  Joy. 

8.  Sorrow. 

9.  Hope. 

10.  Fear. 

1 1 .  Defpair. 

12.  .Anger. 

13.  Envy. 

14.  What  paflions  all  men  have. 
15,  16.  Pleafure  and  pain,  what. 

1  7.  Shame. 

18.  The  inftance  to  fhew  how    onr  ideas  of  the 
paflions  are  got  from  feufation  and  refledion. 
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CHAP     XXI. 

Of  power. 

Se  c  t. 

1.  This  idea,  how  got. 

2.  Power  active  and  pafTive. 

3.  Power  includes  relatives. 

4.  The  cleared:  idea  of  active  power  had  from 

fpirit. 

5.  Will  and  underftanding,  two  powers. 

6.  Faculties. 

7.  Whence  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  neceffity. 

8.  Liberty,  what 

9.  Suppofes  underftanding  and  will. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  volition. 

1 1.  Voluntary  oppofed  to  involuntary,  not  to  ne- 

cefTary . 

12.  Liberty,  what. 

13.  Neceffity,  what. 

14 — 20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will. 

21.  But  to  the  agent  or  man. 
22 — 24.  In  refpect  of  willing,  a  man  is  not  free. 
25 — 2 7. The  will  determined  by  fomething  without 
it. 

2?.  Volition,  what. 

29.  What  determines  the  will. 

30.  Will  and  defire  mult  not  be  confounded. 

31.  Uneafinefs  determines  the  will. 
-2.  Defire  is  uneafinefs. 

33.  The  uneafinefs  of  defire  determines  the  will. 

34.  This  the  fpring  of  action. 

35.  The  greateft  pofitive  good  determines  not 

the  will,  but  uneafinefs. 

36.  Becaufe  the  removal  of  uneafinefs  is  the  firft 

ftep  to  happinefs. 

37.  Becaufe  uneafinefs  alone  is  prcfent. 

D  2 
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Sect. 

3S.  Becaufe.all  who  allow  the  joys  of   heaven 
poffible,   purlue  them  not.     But  a  great 
uneafmefs  is  never  neglceled. 
29.  Defire  accompanies  all  uneafinefs. 

40.  The  moil  preffing  uneafinefs  naturally  deter- 

mines the  will. 

41.  All  defire  happinefs. 
r,2.  Happinefs,  what 

.  What  good  is  Hefired,  what  not. 
.    .  Why  the  greateft  good  is  not  always  defired. 

45.  Why  not  being  defired,   it   moves   not  the 

will. 

46.  Due  confideration  raifes  defire. 

47.  The  power  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of  any 

defire,  makes  way  for  confideration. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  our  own  judgment,    is 

no  reftraint  to  liberty • 

49.  The  freefl  agents  are  fo  determined. 

50.  A  conftant    determination    to    a   purfuit  of 

happinefs,  no  abridgement  of  liberty. 

51.  The  necelfity  of  purfuing  true  happinefs,  the 

foundation  of  all  liberty. 

52.  The  reafon  of  it. 

J3.  Government  of  our  paflions,   the  right  im- 
provement of  liberty. 
54,  55.  How  men  come  to  purfue  different  courfes. 
36.  How  men  come  to  cLufe  ill. 
57.  Firft,  from  bodilv  pains.     Secondly,    from 
wrongdefires  arifiogfrom  wrongjudgment. 
5?,  59.  Our  judgment  of  prefent  good  or  evil,    al- 
ways right. 
60.  From  a  wrong  judgment  of  what  makes  a 
r.eceifary  part  of  their  happinefs. 
61,  62.  A  more  particular  account  of  wrong  judge- 
ments. 
6t.  In  comparing  prefent  and  future. 
64,  6j.  Caufes  of  this. 
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Sec  t  . 

66.  In  confidering  confequences  of  actions. 

67.  Caufes  of  this. 

68.  Wrong  judgment  of  what  isneceflliry  to  our 

happinefs. 

69.  We  can  change   the  agreeablenefs  or  difa- 

greeablenefs  in  things. 
70 — 73.  Preference    of   vice    to   virtue,    a    manifeft 
wrong  judgment. 
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HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 

BOOK     I. 

Of    Innate    Notions. 

CHAT.     I. 

The    Introduction. 

§  I .  An  inquiry  into  the  undetfanding,  pleafant 
and  ufeful.  §  2.  Deftgn.  §  3.  Method.  §4.  Ufe- 
ful  to  knoiv  the  extent  of  our  comprehenfion. 
§  5.  Our  capacity  fuited  to  our  J} ate  and  concerns. 
§  6.  Knowledge  of  our  capacity  a  cure  of  fcepti- 
cifm,  and  idlenefs.  §  7.  Occafwn  of  this  ejfay. 
§  8.    What  idea  jiands  for. 

SINCE  it  is  the  understanding  that 
fets  man  above  the  reft  of  fenfible  beings, 
and  gives  him  all  the  advantage  and  domi- 
nion which  he  has  over  them ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fubjetl:,  even  for  its  noblenefs,  worth  our 
labour  to  inquire  into.  The  underftanding,  like 
the  eye,  whilft  it  makes  us  fee,  and  perceive  all 
other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itfelf :  and  it  re- 
quires art  and  pains  to  fet  it  at  a  diftance,  and 
make  it  its  cvn  object.  But  whatever  be  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lie  in  the  way  of  this  inquiry ;  what- 
ever it  be,  that  keeps  us  fo  much  in  the  dark  to 
ourfelves-,  fure  I  am,  that  all  the  light  we  can  let 
in  upon  our  own  minds,  all  the  acquaintance  we 
can  make  with  our  own  underftandings,  will  not 
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only  be  very  pleafant,  but  bring  us  great  advan- 
tage, in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the  fearch  of 
other  things. 

§  2.  This,  therefore,  being  my  purpose,  to  in- 
quire into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of 
human  knowiede,  together  with  the  grounds  and 
degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  aflent ;  I  fhall  not 
at  prefent  meddle  with  the  phyfical  eonfideraticn 
of  the  mind,  or  trouble  myfelf  to  examine  where- 
in its  eflence  confifts,  or  bv  what  motions  of  our 
fpirits,  or  alteration  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to 
have  any  fenfation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in 
our  underflandings  ;  and  whether  thofe  ideas  do 
in  their  formation,  any,  or  all  of  them,  depend 
on  matter  or  no  :  thefe  are  fpeculations,  which, 
however  curious  and  entertaining,  I  fhall  decline, 
as  lying  out  of  my  way,  in  the  defign  I  am  now 
upon.  It  fhall  fuffice  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  to 
confider  the  difcerning  faculties  of  a  man,  as  they 
are  employed  about  the  object,  which  they  have 
to  do  with  :  and  I  fhall  imagine  I  have  not  whol- 
ly misemployed  myfelf  in  the  thoughts  I  fhall  have 
on  this  occafion,  if,  in  this  hiftorical  plain  me- 
thod, I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways  where- 
by our  underftandings  come  to  attain  thofe  no- 
tions of  things  we  have,  and  can  fet  down  any  mea- 
fures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  or  the 
grounds  of  thofe  perfuafions,  which  are  to  be  found 
amongft  men,  fo  various,  different,  and  wholly 
contradictory  ;  and  yet  aflerted  fomewhere  or  o- 
ther  with  fuch  alTurance  and  confidence,  that  he 
that  fhall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
obferve  their  oppofition,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confider  the  fondnefs  and  devotion  wherewith 
they  are  embraced,  the  refolution  and  eagernefs, 
wherewith  they   are    maintained,    may  perhaps 
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have  reafon  to  fuipett,  that  either  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  truth  at  all ;  or  that  mankind  hath  no 
fufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge  of 
it. 

§  3.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  fearch  our 
the  bounds  between  opinion  and  knowledge ;  and 
examine  by  what  measures,  in  things  whereof  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  allent,  and  moderate  our  perfuafions.  In  or- 
der whereunto,  I  fhall  purfue  this  following  me- 
thod. 

I.  I  mail  inquire  into  the  original oi  thofe  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe  to  call  them, 
which  a  man  obferves,  and  is  confcious  tohimfelf 
he  has  in  his  mind  •,  and  the  ways  whereby  the 
underftanding  comes  to  be  fumiihed  with  them. 

II.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  what  knowledge 
the  underftanding  hath  by  thofe  ideas  j  and  the 
certainty,  evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

III.  I  fhall  make  fome  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  grounds  of  faith  or  opinion  ;  whereby  I  mean 
that  aflent  which  we  give  to  any  propofition  as 
true,  of  whole  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge :  and  here  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  examine 
the  reafons  and  degrees  of  aflent. 

§  4.  If  by  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  un- 
derftanding, I  can  difcover  the  powers  thereof; 
how  far  they  reach  ;  to  what  things  they  are  in 
any  degree  proportionate  ;  and  where  they  fail  us, 
I  fuppofe  it  may  be  of  ufe,  to  prevail  with  the 
bufy  mind  of  man  to  be  more  cautious  in  med- 
dling with  things  exceeding  its  comprehenflon  ; 
to  flop  when  it  is  at  the  utmoft  extent  of  its  te- 
ther ;  and  to  fit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  th(  fe 
things,  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.    We  mould 
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not  then  perhaps  be  fo  forward,  out  of  an  affec- 
tation of  an  univerfal  knowledge,  to  raife  queftions, 
and  perplex  ourfelves  and  others  with  difputes  a- 
bout  things,  to  which  our  understandings  are  not 
fuited  ;  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds 
any  clear  or  diftincl  perceptions,  or  whereof  (as 
it  has  perhaps  too  oiten  happened)  we  have  not 
any  notion  at  ail.  If  we  can  find  out,  how  far 
the  understanding  can  extend  its  view,  how  far 
it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what 
cafes  it  can  only  judge  and  guefs  ;  we  mav  learn 
to  content  ourfelves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us 
in  this  ftate. 

§  5.  For  though  the  comprehenfion  of  our  un- 
derstandings comes  exceeding  fhort  of  the  vaft 
extent  of  things;  yet,  we  fhall  have  caufe  enough 
to  magnify  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being,  for 
that  proportion  and  degree  of  knowledge  he  has 
bellowed  on  us,  fo  far  above  all  the  reft  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  our  manfion.  Men  have  reafon 
to  be  well  Satisfied  with  what  God  hath  thought 
fit  for  them,  Since  he  hath  given  them,  as  St  Feter 
fays,  miT*  -c-fcj  n-v,  ■<,  tva(C»<xt,  Whatfoever  is  ne- 
ceiTr.r-  for  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  infor- 
mation of  virtue  ;  and  has  put  within  the  reach 
of  their  difcovery  the  comfortable  provifion  for 
this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads  to  a  better.  How 
fhort  foever  their  knowledge  may  come  of  an  uui- 
yerfal  :r  perfect  eomprehenfion  of  whatfoever  is, 
it  yet  Secures  thoir  treat  concernments  that  they 
have  light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  t'.  .  .r,"and  the  fight  of  their  own  duties. 
Men  may  find  matter  fufficient  to  bufy  their  heads, 
and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight,  and 
Satisfaction,  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with 
their  own  constitution,  and  throw  away  the  blef- 
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fings  their  hands  are  filled  with,  becaufe  they  are 
not  big  enough  to  grafp  every  thing.     We  fhall 
not  have  much  reafon  to  complain  cf  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but  employ  them  a- 
bout  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  us  ;  for  of  that  they 
are  very  capable  :  and  it  will  be  an  unpardonable, 
as  well  as  childifh  peevifhnefs,  if  we  undervalue 
the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglecl  to 
improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us? 
becaufe  there  are  fome  things  that  are  fet  out  of 
the  reach  of  it.     It  will  be  no  excufe  to  an  idle 
and  untoward  fervant,  who  will  not  attend  his  bu- 
finefs  by  candle-light,  to   plead  that  he  had  not 
bright  fun-fhine.     The  candle  that  is  fet  up  in  us, 
fhines  bright  enough  for  all  our  purpofes.     The 
difcoveries  we  can  make  with  this,  ought  to  fatif- 
fy  us  :  and  we  fhall  then  ufe  our  understandings 
right,  when  we  entertain  all  objects  in  that  way 
and  proportion  that  they  are  fuited  to  our  facul- 
ties,   and  upon  thofe  grounds  they  are  capable 
of  being  propofed  to  us;   and  not  peremptorily 
or  intemperately  require  demonftration,   and  de- 
mand certainty,  where  probability  only  is  to  be 
had,  and  which  is  fufhcient  to  govern  all  our  con- 
cernment:;.    If  we  will  difbelieve  everything,  be- 
caufe we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things ;  we  fhall 
do  much  what  as  wifely  as  he,  who  would  not  ufe 
his  legs,  but  fit  ftill  and  perifh  becaufe  he  had  no 
wings  to  fly. 

§  6.  "When  we  know  cur  own  (Irength,  we  fhall 
the  better  know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  cf 
fuccefs  :  and  when  we  have  well  furveyed  the  powei  s 
of  our  own  minds,  and  made  fome  ellimate  what 
we  may  expect  from  them,  we  fhall  not  be  incli- 
ned either  to  fit  ftill,  and  not  fet  our  thoughts  on 
v  ork  at  all,  in  delpair  of  knowing  any  thing-,  nor, 
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on  the  other  fide,  queftion  every  thing,  and  dif- 
claim  all  knowledge,  becaufe  fome  things  are  not 
to  be  underftood.  It  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  failor 
to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he  cannot 
with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach 
the  bottom,  at  fuch  places  as  are  neceffary  to  di- 
recl;  his  voyage,  and  caution  him  againft  running 
upon  fhoals,  that  may  ruin  him.  Our  bufinefs 
here  is  not  to  know  all  things,  but  thofe  which 
concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can  find  out  thofe 
meafures  -whereby  a  rational  creature  put  in  that 
ftate,  which  man  is  in  in  this  world,  may,  and 
ought  to  govern  his  opinions  and  actions  depend- 
ing thereon,  we  need  not  be  troubled,  that  fome 
other  things  efcape  our  knowledge. 

§  7.  This  was  that  which  gave  the  firft  rife  to 
this  eflay  concerning  the  underftanding.  For  I 
thought  that  the  firft  ftep  towards  fatisfying  feve- 
ral  inquiries  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to 
run  into,  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  our  own  un- 
derftandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  fee 
to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  wr.s 
done,  I  fufpecled  we  began  at  the  wrong  endy 
and  in  vain  fought  for  fatisfc.ct.ion  in  a  quiet  and 
fure  pofTeffion  of  truths  that  moft  concerned  us, 
whilft  we  let  loofe  our  thoughts  into  the  vaft  oce- 
an of  being,  as  if  all  that  boundlefs  extent  were 
the  natural  and  undoubted  pofleflion  of  our  un- 
derfiandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt 
from  its  decisions,  or  that  efcaped  its  comprehen- 
fion.  Thus  men,  extending  their  inquiries  be- 
vond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts 
wander  into  thofe  depths,  where  they  can  find  no 
fure  footing;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raife 
queitions,  and  multiply  difputes,   which,   never 
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coming  to  any  clear  refolution,  are  proper  only  to 
continue  and  increafe  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm 
them  at  ?aft  in  perfect  fcepticifm.  "Whereas  were 
the  capacities  of  our  underitandings  well  confi- 
dered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  difcover- 
ed,  and  the  horizon  found,  which  lets  the  bounds 
between  the  enlightened  and  dark  parts  of  things; 
between  what  is,  and  what  is  not  comprehenfible 
by  us;  men  would  perhaps  with  lefs  fcruple  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and 
employ  their  thoughts  and  difcourfe  with  more 
advantage  and  fatisfaclion  in  the  other. 

§  8.  Thus  much  I  thought  neceffary  to  fay  con- 
cerning the  occafon  of  this  inquiry  into  human 
underftanding.  But,  before  I  proceed  on  to  what 
I  have  thought  on  this  fubjecl,  I  mud  here  in  the 
entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  for  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  word  idea,  which  he  will  find 
in  the  following  treatife.  It  being  that  term, 
which,  I  think,  ferves  belt  to  ftand  for  whatfo- 
ever  is  the  object,  of  the  underftanding,  when  a 
man  thinks,  I  have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  whatevei  is 
meant  by  phantafm,  not'ion,  /penes,  or  whatever 
it  is,  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in 
thinking-,  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  ufi&g 
it(.). 

(' )  This  modeft  apology  of  our  author  could  not 
procure  him  the  free  ufe  of  the  word  r  1  e  ■ 1.  But 
j»reat  offene  e  has  been  taken  at  it,  and  i:  has  been  ctn- 
fured  as  of  dangerous  confequence  :  to  which  you  may 
here  fee  what  he  anfwers.  '  The  world,  (faith  the 
'  bifhon  of  Worcefter  *,)  bath  been  f'urangetv  amnfed 
'  with  idfas  of  late  ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that 
'   ftrange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas  ; 

•   AnfWer  to  Mr  Locke's  firft  letter,  r>    93. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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I  prefume  it  will   be  eafily  granted  me,  that 
there  are  fuch  ideas  in  mens  minds  ;   every  one  is 

'  and  yet  thefe  ideas,  at  laft,  come  to  be  onlv  covn- 

'  mon  notions  of  things,  which  we  muft  make  ufe  of 

'  in  our  reafoning.     You  (/.  e.  the  author  of  the  ef- 

'  fay  on  human  underftanding)  fay  in  that  chapter,  a- 

'  bout  the  exiftence  of  God,  you  thought  it  moft  pro- 

*  per  to  exprefs  yourfelf  in  the  moft  ufual  and  fami- 
'  liar  way,  by  common  words  and  expreffions.  I  would 

*  you  had  done  fo  quite  through  your  book  ;  for  then 

*  you  had  never  given  that  occafion  to  the  enemies  of 
'  our  faith  to  take  up  your  new  way  of  ideas,   as  an 

*  effectual  battery,  as  they  imagined,  againft  the  my- 

*  fteries  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  you  might  have 
'  enjoyed  the  fatisfa&ion  of  your  ideas  long  enough 
'  before  I  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  I  had  found 
'  them  employed  about  doing  mifchief.' 

To  which  our  author  replies*.  It  is  plain,  that 
that  which  your  lordfhip  apprehends,  in  my  book, 
may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  article  which 
you  lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  intro- 
ducing vsva  terms ;  that  which  your  Lordfhip  inftances 
in,  is  that  of  ideas.  And  the  reafon  your  lordfhip 
gives,  in  every  of  thefe  places,  why  your  lordfhip  has 
inch  an  apprehenfion  of  ideas,  that  they  may  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which 
vour  lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is,  becaufe 
they  have  been  applied  to  fuch  purpofes.  And  I 
might,  your  lordfhip  fays,  havecujojed  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  my  ideas  long  enough,  before  you  bad  taken 
notice  of  them,  unlefs  your  lordfhip  had  found  them 
employed  in  doing  mifchief.  Which,  at  laft,  as  .1  hum- 
bly conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more, 
viz.  that  your  lordlhip  fears  ideas,  i.  e  the  ter?n  ide- 
as, may,  fotne  time  or  other,  prove  of  very  danger- 

*  In   liis  fecund   letter    tu    the   bifliop  uf  AVurcefter, 
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confcious  of  them  in  himfelf,  and  mens  words  and 
actions  will  fatisfy  him,  that  they  are  in  others 

ous  confequence,  to  what  yonr  lordfhip  has  endea- 
voured to  defend,  became  they  have  been  made  ufc 
of  in  arguing  againft  ir.  For  I  am  fure,  your  lord- 
fhip does  not  mean,  that  you  apprehended  the  things, 
fignified  by  ideas,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence 
to  the  article  of  faith  \our  lordfhip  endeavours  to  de- 
fend, becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of  againft  it : 
for  (befides  that  your  lordfhip  mentions  termi)  that 
would  be  to  expe£t  that  thofe  vrho  oppofe  that  article, 
mould  oppofe  it  without  any  thoughts  ;  for  the  things 
fignified  by  ideas,  are  nothing  but  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  our  minds  in  thinking  :  fo  that  unlefs  any  one 
can  oppofe  the  article  your  lordfhip  defends,  without 
thinking  on  fomething,  he  mufh  ufe  the  things  fignified 
by  ideas ;  for  he  that  thinks,  muft  have  fome  imme- 
diate object  of  his  mind  in  thinking  :  /.  e .  muft  have 
ideas. 

But  whether  it  be  the  name  or  tlung,  ideas  in 
found,  or  ideas  in  fignification,  that  your  lordfhip 
apprehends  may  he  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that 
article  cf faith,  which  your  lordfhip  endeavours  to  de- 
fend, it  feems  to  me,  I  will  not  fay  a  new  way  of 
reafoning,  for  that  belongs  to  me  ;  but  were  it  not 
your  lordfhip's,  1  mould  think  it  a  very  extraordinary 
way  of  reafoning  to  write  againft  a  book,  wherein 
your  lordfhip  acknowledges  they  are  not  ufed  to  bad 
purpofes,  nor  employed  to  do  mifchief ;  only  becaufe 
you  find  that  ideas  are  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  lord- 
fhip, employed  to  do  mifchief;  and  fo  apprehend,  they 
may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  article  your 
lordfhip  has  engaged  in  the  defence  of.  For,  whe- 
ther ideas  as  terms,  or  ideas  as  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  mind,  fignified  by  thofe  terms,  maybe,  in  your 
lordfhip's  apprehenfion,  of  dangerous  confequence  t» 
that  article  ;  I  do  not  fee  how  your  lordfhip's  • 
E2 
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Our  firft  inquiry  then  fhall  be,  how  they  come 
into  the  mind. 

ting  againft  the  notions  of  ideas,  as  dated  in  m}'book, 
will  at  all  hinder  your  oppofers  from  employing  them 
in  doing  mifchief,   as  before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is  that  your 
lordfhip  apprehends  thefe  new  terms,  thefe  ideas  with 
*  the  world  hath,  of  late,  been  fo  jlrangely  a- 
mufed,  [tho:<gh  at  /aft  they  corns  to  be  only  common  no- 
tions of  things,  as  your  lordJhip  owns),  may  'be  of  dan- 
■  gerous  confequence  to  that  article. 

My  lord,  if  any,  in  their  anfwer  to  your  lordfhip's 
fermons,  and  in  other  pamphlets,  wherein  yourlord- 
ihip  complains  they  have  talked  fo  much  of  ideas, 
have  been  troublefome  to  your  lordfhip  with  that  term  ; 
it  is  notftrange  that  your  lordfhip  fhould  be  tired  with 
that  found  :  but  how  natural  foever  it  be  to  our  weak 
conftitutions,  to  be  offended  with  any  found,  where- 
nithanirnportunatedinhath  been  made  about  our  ears; 
yet,  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordfhip  has  a  better  opi- 
nion of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of 
them  can  be  overturned,  or  fo  much  as  fhaken,  with  a 
breath  formed  into  any  found,  or  term  whatfoever. 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions  ; 
and  fo  they  be  fufficiently  appropriated  to  them  in  their 
ufe,  I  know  no  other  difference  any  of  them  have  in 
particular,  but  as  they  are  of  eafy  or  difficult  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  a  more  or  lefs  pleafant  found  ;  and 
what  particular  antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to 
fome  of  them  upon  that  account,  is  not  eafy  to  be 
forefeen.  This  I  am  fure,  no  term  whatfoever  in  k- 
felf  bears,  one  more  than  another,' any  oppofition  to 
truth  of  any  kind  ;  they  are  only  propofitions  that 
do  or  can  oppofe  the  truth  of  any  article  or  doctrine  : 
and  thus  no  term  is  privileged  from  being  fet  in  op- 
pofition to  truth. 

There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be 
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brought  into  a  propofuion,  wherein  the  moft  facred 
and  rnoft  evident  truths  may  be  oppofed;  but  that  is 
not  a  fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  ufes  it.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  eatily  perfuade  myfelf  (whatever 
your  lordfhip  hath  faid  in  the  heat  of  your  concern) 
that  you  have  beftowed  fo  much  pains  upon  my  book, 
becaufe  the  word  idea  is  fo  much  ufed  there.  For, 
though  upon  my  faying,  in  my  chapter  about  the  exift- 
ence  of  God,  *  that  I  fcarce  ufed  the  word  idea  in 
'  that  chapter,'  your  lordfhip  wifb.es,  that  I  had  done 
fo  quite  through  my  book.  Yet,  1  muft  rather  look 
upon  that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lord, 
fhip  wifhed,  that  my  book  had  been  all  through  fuited 
to  vulgar  readers,  not  ufed  to  that  and  the  like  terms, 
than  that  your  lordfhip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of" 
the  word  idea  ;  or  that  there  is  any  fuch  harm  in  the 
ufe  of  it,  infteadof  the  word  notion,  (with  which  your 
lordlhipfcems  to  take  it  to  agree  in fignifkation),  that 
your  lordfhip  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  fpend 
any  part  of  your  valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my 
book,  for  having  the  word  idea  fo  often  in  it  ;  for  this 
would  be  to  make  your  lordfhip  to  write  only  againft 
an  impropriety  of  lpeech.  I  own  to  your  lordfhip,  ic 
is  a  great  condefcenlion  in  )our  lordfhip  to  have  done 
it,  if  that  word  have  fuch  a  fhare  in  what  your  lord- 
fhip has  writ  againft  my  book,  as  fume  expreffions 
would  perfuade  one ;  and  I  would,  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  your  lordfhip,  change  the  term  of  idea  for  a  bel- 
ter, if  your  lordfhip,  or  any  one,  could  help  me  to  it. 
For  that  notio?i  will  not  fo  well  ftand  for  ever)  imme- 
diate object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea  docs,  I 
have,  as  I  guefs,  fomewhere  given  a  reafon  in  my 
book,  by  fhewing  that  the  term  notion  is  more  peculi- 
arly appropriated  to  a  certain  fort  of  thole  objects, 
which  I  call  mixed  modes :  ar.d,  I  think,  it  would  not 
found  altogether  fo  well,  to  fay,  the  notion  of  red, 
and  the  notion  of  a  horfe  ;  as  the  idea  of  red,  and  the 
idea  of  a  horfe.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  con- 
tend not ;  for  I  have  no  fondnefs  for,  no  antipathy  t» 
E  3 
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^ny  particular  articulate  founds :   nor  do  I  think  there 
is  any  ipell  or  fafcination  in  any  of  them. 

But  the  word  idea,  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  fee 
how  it  is  the  better  or  the  worfe,  becaufe  HI  men  have 
made  ufe  of  it.  or  becaufe  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  to  bad 
furpofes;  for  if  that  be  a  reafon  to  condemn,  or  lay 
it  by,  we  mult  lay  by  the  terms,  fcripturc,  reafon, 
perception,  di/lincJ,  clear,  &c.  Nay,  the  name  of 
God  himfelf  will  not  efcape  ;  for  I  do  not  think  any 
one  of  thofe,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced,  which 
hath  not  been  made  ufe  of  by  fuch  men,  and  to  fuch 
purpofes.  And  therefore,  if  the  Unitarians,  in  their 
■  late  pamphlets,  have  talked  very  much  of,  and  jlrangely 
dmufed  the  world  with  ideas ;  I  cannot  believe  your 
lordfliip  will  think  that  word  one  jotthe  worfe,  or  the 
more  dangerous,  becaufe  they  ufe  it  ;  any  more  than, 
for  their  ufe  of  them,  you  will  think  reafon  or  fcrip- 
ture  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  therefore  what  your 
lordihip  fays,  in  the  bottom  of  this  ninety-third  page, 
that  I  might  have  enrajfed  the  fatisfailion  of  my  ideas 
long  enough  before  your  lordfhip  had  taken  notice  of 
them,  unlefs  you  had  found  them  employed  in  doing 
mifchief ;  will,  I  prefume,  when  your  lordfliip  has 
considered  again  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your 
lordfliip  to  let  me  enjoy  (till  the  fatisj action  I  take 
in  my  ideas,  i.  e-  as  much  fatisfaction  as  I  can  take 
in  fo  fmall  a  matter,  as  is  the  ufing  of  a  proper  term, 
notwithstanding  it  Jhouhl  be  employed  by  others  in  do- 
big  mifchief 

For,  rev  lord,  if  I  mould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my 
book,  and  fubftitute  the  word  notion  every -where  in  the 
room  of  it ;  and  every  body  elfe  do  fo  too,  (though 
your  lordfhip  does  not,  I  fuppofe,  fufpeet  that  1  have 
the  vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  example), 
my  book  would,  it  feems,  be  the  more  to  your  lord- 
lhip's  liking  ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how  this  would  one  jot 
abate  the  mifchief  your  lordihip  complains  of.  For 
the  Unitarians  might  as  much  employ  notions,  as  they 
do  now  ideas,    to  do  mifchief;    unlefs  they  are  fuch 
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fools  to  think  they  can  conjure  with  this  notable  word 
id: a;  and  that  the  force  of  what  they  lay,  lies  in  the 
found,  and  not  in  the  fignification  of  their  terms. 

This  1  am  fire  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  can  be  no  more  battered  by  one  word  than 
another  ;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down  nor  endangered 
by  any  found  whatsoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter 
myfelf,  that  your  lordfhip  is  Satisfied  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  word  ideas ;  becaufe  you  fay,  you  fhould 
not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  ideas,  if  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  had  not  taken  up  my  new  way  of  ideas,  as 
an  effe  final  battery  again//  the  myfteries  of  the  Chri- 
j'.ian  faith.  In  which  place,  by  new  way  of  ideas, 
nothing,  I  think,  can  be  conftrued  to  be  meant,  but 
my  expreffing  myfelf  by  that  of  ideas ;  and  not  by  o- 
ther  more  common  words,  and  of  antienter  {landing 
in  the  Englifh  language. 

As  to  the  objection,  of  the  author's  way  by  ideas 
being  a  new  why,  he  thus  anfwers :  I\ly  new  way  of 
ideas,  or  my  way  by  ideas,  which  often  occurs  in  your 
lordihip's  letter,  is,  I  confefs,  a  very  large  and  doubtful 
expreflion  ;  and  may,  in  the  full  latitude,  comprehend 
my  whole  EfTay  ;  becaufe  treating  of  the  Understand- 
ing, which  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  thinking,  I 
could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
confiftsin  thinking,  without  confidering  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas  : 
and  therefore  in  treating  of  the  Underftanding,  I  guefs 
it  will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  that  the  greatell  part  of 
my  book  has  been  t  iken  up,  in  confidering  what  thci'e 
objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  are  ;  whence  they 
come  ;  what  ufe  the  mind  makes  of  them  in  its  feve- 
ral  ways  of  thinking;  and  what  are  the  outward  marks, 
whereby  it  lignifies  them  to  others,  or  records  them 
for  its  own  ufe.  And  this,  in  fhort,  is  viy  w.y  by 
ideas,  that  which  your  lordfhip  calls  my  hew  way  by 
ideas;  which,  my  lord,  if  it  be  new,  it  is  but  a  new 
hiftory  of  an  old  thing.  For  I  think  it  will  not  be 
doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the  actions  of 
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thinking,  reafoning,  believing,  and  knowing,  jail  after 
the  fame  manner  that  they  do  now  :  though  whether 
the  fame  account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  way 
how  they  performed  thefe  aclions,  or  wherein  they 
confined,  I  do  not  know.  Were  I  as  well  read  as 
your  lord/hip,  I  mould  have  been  fafe  from  that  gen- 
tle reprimand  of  your  lordfliip's,  for  thinking  my  way 
of  ideas  sew,  for  want  of  looking  into  other  mens 
thoughts,    which  appear  in  their  hooks. 

Your  lordfhip's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
your  iuftrucYions  in  the  cafe,  and  as  a  warning  to  o- 
thers,  who  will  be  fo  bold  adventurers  as  to  fpin  any 
thing  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  I  /hall  fet  down 
at  large:  and  they  run  thus  ;  Whether  you  took  this 
way  of  ideas  from  the  modem  philojopher,  mentioned  by 
you,  is  not  at  all  material ;  but  I  intended  no  re  fie  [lion 
upon  you  in  it,  (for  that  you  7)iean  by  my  commending 
you  as  a  fcholar  of  fo  great  a  mafter},  I  never  meant 
to  take  from  you  the  honour  cf  your  own  inventions  .• 
and  I  do  believe  you,  when  you  fay,  that  you  wrote 
from  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  ideas  you  had  there. 
But  many  things  may  feem  new  to  one,  that  converfts 
only  with  his  awn  tho-tghts,  which  really  are  not  fo  ; 
as  he  m.iy  find,  when  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  if  9~ 
ther  men,  which  appear  in  their  book.'.  And  there- 
fore, although  I  have  a  juft  e fie  em  for  the  invention  of 
fuch,  who  can  fpin  volumes  barely  out  of  their  own 
thoughts  ;  jet  I  am  apt  to  think,  they  would  oblige  the 
world  more,  if,  after  they  have  thought  fo  much  the?n- 
I'elves,  they  would  examine  what  thoughts  others  have 
had  before  them  concerning  the  fame  things  ;  that  f) 
thofe  may  not  be  thought  their  own  inventions,  which 
arc  common  to  themfelves  and  others:  If  a  man  Jhouid 
try  all  the  magnetical  experiments  himfelf,  and  publifl) 
them  as  his  own  thoughts,  he  might  take  biinjelf  to  be 
the  inventor  of  .them  :  but  he  th.it  examines  and  com- 
pares them  with  iih..t  Giliert,  and  others  have  don: 
before  him,  will  not  iimintft)  the  praife  of  his  dili- 
gence,    but  may  wiJJj  he  had  compared  his   thought  > 
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•with  other  mer.s  ;  by  which  the  zvorld  would  receive 
greater  advantage,  although  hs  loft  the  honour  of  being 
an  original. 

To  alleviate  iny  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your 
lordfhip,  that  in  any  things  may  feevi  new,  to  one  that 
converges  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  are  really 
not  fo  :  but  I  mud  crave  leave  to  fugged  to  your  lord- 
fhip,  that  if  in  {pinning  of  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts, 
they  fe  em  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of 
them  ;  and  they  may  as  judly  be  thought  his  own  in- 
vention, as  any  one's  ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  in* 
vent  or  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  be- 
fore him  :  the  didinction  of  invention,  or  not  inven- 
tion, lying  not  in  thinkingfird,  or  not  firft,  but  in  bor- 
rowing, or  not  borrowing  our  thoughts  from  another  : 
and  he  to  whom,  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  they  fee m  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow 
them  from  another.  So  he  truly  invented  printing  in 
Europe,  who,  without  any  communication  with  the 
Chinefe,  fpun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughts  ;  though  it 
was  ever  fo  true,  that  the  Chinefe  had  the  ufe  of 
printing,  nay,  of  printingin  the  very  fame  way,  among 
them,  many  ages  before  him.  So  that  he  that  ipins 
any  thing  outof  his  own  thoughts,  that  ferns  new  to 
him,  cannot  ceafe  to  think  it  his  own  invention,  fhould 
he  examine  ever  fo  far,  what  thoughts  others  Rive 
h.:d  before  him  concerning  the  fame  thing,  and  fnould 
find,  by  examining,  that  they  had  the  fame  thoughts 
too. 

But  what  great  obligation  this  would  be  to  the  world, 
or  weighty  caufe  of  turning  over  atid  looking  into 
books,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee.  The  great  end  to  me, 
in'  converting  with  my  own  or  other  mens  thoughts, 
in  matters  of  fpeculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  be- 
ing much  concerned  whether  my  own  fpinning  of  it 
out  of  mine,  or  their  fpinning  of  it  out  of  their  own 
thoughts,  helps  me  to  it.  And  how  liule  I  affect  the 
honour  of  an  original,  may  be  feen  in  that  place  of  my 
book,  where,   ifany-where,   that  itch  of  vain-glory 
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■was  likelieft  to  have  {hewn  itfelf,  had  I  been  fo  over* 
run  with  it,  as  to  need  a  cure.  It  is  where  I  fpeak  of 
certainty,  in  thefe  following  words,  taken  notice  of 
by  your  lordlhip  in  another  place  :  /  think  I  have 
/hewn  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  con- 
fifls,  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confefs, 
t'j  me  heretofore,  one  ofthofe  defiderata,  which  I  found 
great  want  of. 

Here,  my  lord,  however  new  this  feemed  to  me, 
and  the  more  fo  becaufe  poflibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted 
for  it  in  the  books  of  others  ;  yet  I  fpoke  of  it  as  new 
only  to  myfelf  ;  leaving  others,  in  the  undiflurbed 
pofleflion  of  what,  either  by  invention  or  reading,  was 
theirs  before;  without  afluming  to  myfelf  any  other 
honour,  but  that  of  my  own  ignorance,  till  that  time, 
if  others  before  had  fhewn  wherein  certainty  lay.  And 
yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had,  upon  this  occalion,  been  for- 
ward to  aflame  to  myfelf  the  honour  of  an  original,  I 
think  I  had  been  pretty  fafe  in  it ;  fince  I  mould  have 
had  your  lordlhip  for  my  guarantee  and  vindicator  in 
that  point,  who  are  pleafed  to  call  it  new ;  and,  as 
iuch,  to  write  againft  it. 

And  truly,  my  lord,  in  this  refpec'l,  my  book  has 
had  very  unlucky  flars,  fmce  it  hath  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  drfpleafe  your  lordfhip  with  many  things  in  it, 
for  their  novelty  ;  as  a  new  way  of  reafoning  ,•  new 
hjpothefs  about  re  of  on  ;  new  fort  of  certainty  ,•  new 
terms;  new  way  of  ideas;  new  method  of  certainty t 
&c.  And  yet,  in  other  places,  your  lordfhip  feems 
to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  yourlordfhip's  reflection, 
for  faying  bjt  what  others  have  faid  before.  As 
where  I  fay,  In  the  different  make  of  mens  tempers, 
and  application  of  their  thoughts,  fine  arguments  pre- 
vail more  on  one,  and  feme  on  another,  for  the  con- 
fin?:aiio;i  of  the  fame  tr;ith.  Your  lordfhip  alks,  What 
is  this  different  from  what  ?nen  of  under 'landing  have 
faid?  Again,  I  take  it,  your  lordfliip  meant  not  thefe 
words  for  a  commendation  of  my  book,  where  you 
(ay  ;   B.t  if  no  more  be  meant  by,    '  the  iimple  ideas 
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*  that  come  in  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  and  their 
'  being  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,'  but  that  our 
notions  of  things  corns  in,  either  from  our  fenfes,  or 
the  exercife  of  our  minds  :  as  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary m  the  difcovery,foyour  lordfhip  is  fur  enough 
from  oppofing  that,  wherein  sou  think  all  mankind  are 
agreed. 

And  again,  But  what  need  all  this  great  noife  about 
ideas  and  certainty,  true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas  ,• 
if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to  this,  that  our\  ideas  only 
reprefent  to  us  fuch  things,  from  -whence  we  bring  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  truth  of  things  P 

But,  The  world  hath  been  firangely  amufed  with 
ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  fl rang; 
things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas,  and  yet  thefe 
ideas,  at  laft,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of 
things,  which  we  mufl  make  ufe  of  in  our  reafoning. 
And  to  the  like  purpofes  in  other  places. 

Whether,  therefore,  at  laft,  your  lordfhip  will  re- 
folve,  that  it  is  ttev  or  no;  or  more  faulty  by  its  be  • 
ing  new,  mufl;  be  left  to  your  lordfhip.  This  I  find 
by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on 
the  one  fide  or  the  other ;  nor  do  I  fee  a  poflibility 
to  help  it.  If  there  be  readers  that  like  only  new 
thoughts  ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  others  that  can  bear 
nothing  but  what  can  be  juflified  by  received  authori- 
ties in  print  ;  I  mufl  defire  them  to  make  themfelves 
amends  in  that  part  which  they  like,  for  the  diiplea- 
ftire  they  receive  in  the  other  :  but  if  any  fhould  befo 
exact,  as  to  find  fault  with  beth,  truly,  I  know  not 
well  what  to  lay  to  them.  The  cafe  is  a  plain  cafe, 
the  book  is  all  over  naught,  and  there  is  not  a  fen- 
tence  in  it,  that  is  not,  either  from  its  antiquity  or 
novelty,  to  be  condemned;  and  lb  there  is  a  fhort 
end  of  it.  r'rom  your  lordfhip  indeed,  in  particular,  I 
can  hope  for  fomething  better  ;  for  your  lordfhip 
thinks  the  general  dtfign  of  it  fo  good,  that  that,  I 
liatter  myfelf,  would  prevail  on  >our  lordfhip  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  the  fire.  .. 
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But  as  to  the  way  your  lordfhip  thinks  I  fhould 
have  taken  to  prevent  the  having  it  thought  my  inven- 
tion, ivhen  it  ivas  common  to  me  with  others,  it  un- 
luckily fo  fell  out,  in  the  fubjecl:  of  my  Ejfay  of  hu- 
man under jlanding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the 
thoughts  of  other  men  to  inform  myfelf.  For  my  de- 
fign  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  copy  nature,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  think- 
ing ;  I  could  look  into  no  body's  underftanding  but  my 
own,  to  fee  how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  profpect  in- 
to other  mens  minds,  to  view  their  thoughts  there, 
and  obferve  what  fteps  and  motions  they  took,  and 
by  what  gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquaint- 
ing themfelves  with  truth,  and  their  advance  to  know- 
ledge :  what  we  find  in  their  thoughts  in  books,  is  but 
the  refult  of  this,  and  not  the  progrefs  and  working 
of  their  minds,  in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  conclu- 
sions they  fet  down  and  publifhed. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  can  fay  of  my  book,  is,  that 
it  is  a  copy  of  my  own  mind,  in  its  feveral  ways  of 
operation.  And  all  that  I  can  fay  for  the  publifhing 
of  it,  is,  that  I  think  the  inrelleclual  faculties  are 
made,  and  operatea  like  in  moft  men;  and  thatfome, 
that  I  (hewed  it  to  before  I  publifhed  it,  liked  it  fo  well, 
that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion.  And  therefore, 
if  it  fhould  happen  that  it  fhould  not  be  fo,  but  that 
fome  men  fhould  have  ways  of  thinking,  reafoning,  or 
arriving  atcerfainty,  different  from  others,  and  above 
thofe  that  I  find  my  mind  to  ufe  and  acquiefce  in,  I 
do  not  fee  of  what  ufe  my  book  can  be  to  them.  I 
can  only  make  it  my  humble  requeft,  in  my  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  thofe  that  are  of  my  fize, 
who  find  their  minds  work,  reafon,  and  know  in  the 
lame  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  thofe  men  of  a 
more  happy  genius  would  fhew  us  the  way  of  their 
nobler  flights  ;  and  particularly  would  difcover  to  us 
their  fhorter  or  furerway  to  certainty,  than  by  ideas, 
and  the  obferving  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
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Your  lord/hip  adds,  But  now  it  feems,  ?iothing  is 
intelligible  but  what  fuits  with  the  new  way  of  ideas. 
My  lord,  the  new  way  of  ideas,  and  the  old  way  or* 
fpeaking  intelligibly  *,  was  always,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  fame :  and  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my 
fenfe  of  it,  herein  it  confilts  :  I.  That  a  man  ufe  no 
words,  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  ligns  of  certain  de- 
termined objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he 
can  make  known  to  another.  2.  Next,  that  he  ufe 
the  fame  word  fteadily,  for  the  iign  of  the  fame  im- 
mediate object  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  3.  That  he 
join  thefe  words  together  in  propofitions,  according 
to  the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language  he  fpeaks 
in.  4.  That  he  unite  thofe  fentences  in  a  coherent 
difcourfe.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive, 
any  one  may  preferve  himfelf  from  the  confines  and 
fufpicion  of  jargon,  whether  he  pleafes  to  call  thefe 
immediate  objefts  of  his  mind,  which  his  words  do, 
or  mould  {land  for,  ideas  or  no. 


•  Mr  Locke's  third  letter  to  the  bi/hop  of  "Worcefter, 
P-  353'  &c. 
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CHAP.     II. 

No  innate  principles  in  the  mind. 

$  1 .  The  tuayfjoivn  hoiv  ive  come  by  any  knowledge, 
f affluent  to  prove  it  not  innate.  §  2.  General 
afent  the  great  argument.  §  3.  Univerfal  con- 
jent  proves  nothing  innate.  §  4.  What  is,  is  ; 
end)  It  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be,  net  univerfally  afented  to.  §  5.  Net 
en  the  wind  naturally  imprinted,  becaufe  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  &c.  §  6,  7.  That 
men  know  them  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon, anfivered.  j  8.  If  reafon  dif covered  them, 
that  would  not  prove  them  innate.  \  9,  10,  11.  It 
is  falfe  that  reafon  di  [covers  them.  §  12.  The 
coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  not  the  time  ire 
come  to  know  thefe  maxims.  §  13.  By  this,  they 
are  nj  difinguifbed from  ether  knoivable  truths. 
§  14.  If  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  were  the 
time  of  their  difcovery,  it  would  not  prove,  them 
innate.  §  15,  16.  The  Jleps  by  which  the  mind 
attains  fever al  truths.  §  17.  AJfcnting  as 
as  propoftd  and  underflood,  proves  them  not  in- 
nate. §  18.  If  fuch  an  afent  be  a  mark  of  in- 
nate, then  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three ; 
that  fiucetnefs  is  not  bitter nefs ;  and  a  thoufand 
the  like,  mujl  be  innate.  §  19.  Such  lefs  gene- 
ral prop  ft  ions  known  l>t fore  thefe  univerfal  max- 
ims. §  20.  One  and  one  equal  to  two,  &c.  not 
general  nor  ufeful,  anfwered.  $21.  Thefe  max- 
ims not  being  known fometimes  till  propofed,  proves 
them  not  innate.  §  22.  Implicitly  known  before 
propofng,  ftgnifes  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
underflanding  them,     or   elf  fgnif.es    nothing. 
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23.  The  argument  of affenting  on  firfl  hearing, 
is  upon  afalfefuppcfition  of  no  precedent  teaching, 
§  24.  Not  innate,  becaufe  not  univerjally  af~> 
fented  to.  §  25.  Ibefe  maxims  not  the  firjl 
known,  §  26.  And  Jo  net  innate.  §  27.  Nst 
innate,  becaufe  they  appear  leajl,  where  what  is 
innate  Jhews  itfelf  clear ej}.  j  28.  Recapitula- 
tion. 

T  is  an  eftablifhed  opinion  arnongft  fome  men, 
that  there  are  in  the  undemanding  certain  itj- 
nate  principles ;  fome  primary  notions.  Koj»«t 
iMMtt,  characters  as  it  were,  ftamped  upon  the  mind 
of  man,  winch  the  foul  receives  in  its  very  firft 
being  •,  and  brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  would 
Le  fuiheient  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  read- 
ers of  the  faifenels  of  this  fuppofition,  if  I  mould 
or.iv  ftiew  (as  I  hope  I  mall  in  the  following  parts 
of  this  difcourfe)  how  men,  barely  by  the  ufe  of 
their  natural  faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  know- 
ledge they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  innate  im- 
1  rJnons;  and  may  arrive  at  certainty,  without  any 
inch  original  notions  or  principles.  lor  I  imagine 
any  one  will  eafiiy  grant,  that  it  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  fuppofethe  ideas  of  colours  innate  in  a 
creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  fight,  and  a 
tx  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes,  from  external 
no  lefs  unreasonable  would  it  be  to 
attribute  feveral  truths  to  the  imprelhons  of  na- 
ture and  innate  characters,  when  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  ourfelves  faculties  fit  to  attain  as  eafy  and 
certain  knowledge  of  them,  as  if  they  were  origi- 
nally imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  becaufe  a  man  is  not  permitted  without 
cenfure  to  follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  fearch 
of  truth,  when  they  lead  him  ever  fo  little  out  of 
F  2 
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the  common  road  ;  I  (hall  fet  down  the  reafons 
that  made  me  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion, 
as  an  excufe  for  my  miftake,  if  I  be  in  one ;  which 
I  leave  to  be  considered  by  thofe,  who,  with  me, 
difpofe  themfelves  to  embrace  truth,  where-ever 
they  find  it. 

§  2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  than  that  there  are  certain  principles 
both  fpeculative  and  practical,  for  they  fpeak  of 
both,  univerfally  agreed  upon  by  all  mankind; 
which  therefore,  they  argue,  mult  needs  be  con- 
ftant  imprefnons,  which  the  fouls  of  men  receive 
in  their  firft  beings,  and  which  they  bring  into  the 
world  with  them,  as  necelTarily  and  really  as  they 
do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

§  3.  This  argument,  drawn  from  univerfal 
confent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that  if  it  were 
true  in  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain 
truths,  wherein  all  mankind  agreed,  it  would 
not  prove  them  innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other 
way  mown  how  men  may  come  to  that  univerfal 
agreement,  in  the  things  they  do  confent  in ; 
which  I  prefume  may  be  done. 

§  4.  But,  which  is  worfe,  this  argument  of 
univerfal  confent,  which  is  nude  uie  of  to  prove 
innate  principles,  feems  to  me  a  demonstration  that 
there  are  none  fuch  ;  becaufe  there  are  none  to 
which  all  mankind  give  an  univerfal  ailent.  I 
fhall  begin  with  the  fpeculative,  and  inftance  in 
thofe  magnified  principles  of  demonftration;  What- 
foever  is,  is;  and,  //  is  impojjible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,  which,  of  all  others,  I  think 
have  the  moft  allowed  title  to  innate.  Thefe 
have  fo  fettled  a  reputation  of  maxims  univerfally 
received,  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  ftrange, 
if  any  one  fhould  feem  to  queition  it.     But  yet  I 
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take  liberty  to  fav,  that  tbefe  proportions  nre  io 
far  from  having  an  univerfal  aflent,  that  there  are 
a  great  part  of  mankind,  to  whom  they  are  not  fa 
much  as  known. 

v"  5.  For,  fir  ft  it  is  evident,  that  all  children 
and  idiots  have  not  the  leaft  apprehenfion  or 
thought  of  them  :  and  the  want  of  that  is  enough 
to  deftroy  that  univerfal  affent,  which  muft  needs 
be  the  necefTary  concomitant  of  all  innate  truths: 
it  feeming  to  me  near  a  contradiction,  to  fay,  that 
there  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  foul,  which  it 
perceives  or  understands  not  :  imprinting,  if  it 
Ggnify  any  thing,  being  nothing  elfe  but  the 
;;ig  certain  truths  to  be  perceived.  For,  to 
imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without  the  mind's 
perceiving  it,  feems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If 
therefore  children  and  idiots  have  fouls,  have 
minds,  with  thofe  impreffiens  upon  them,  they 
muft  unavoidably  perceive  them,  and  neceffarily 
know  and  affent  to  thefe  truths;  which,  fmce  they 
do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  fuch  im- 
prefnons.  For,  if  they  are  not  notions  naturally 
imprinted,  how  c.-.n  they  be  innate  ?  And  if  they 
are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  unknown  ? 
To  fay  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  mind  is  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to 
make  this  impreffion  nothing.  No  proportion 
can  be  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet 
knew,  which  it  was  never  yet  confeious  of.  For 
if  any  one  may ;  then,  by  the  fame  reafon,  all 
propofitions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable ever  of  afienting  to,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  to  be  imprinted:  iince,  if  any  one  can 
be  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  vet 
knew,  it  muft  be  onlv  becaufe  it  is  capable  of. 
*  3 
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knowing  it;  and  fo  the  mind  is  of  all  truths  it  e- 
ver  fhail  know.  Nay,  thus  truths  may  be  imprint- 
ed on  the  mind,  which  it  never  did,  nor  ever  lhall 
know:  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and  die  at  la  ft  in 
ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind  was 
capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural 
impreffion  contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  e- 
ver  comes  to  know,  will,  by  this  account,  be  eve- 
ry one  of  them  innate;  and  this  great  point  will 
amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  impro- 
per way  of  fpeaking  ;  which  whilft  it  pretends  to 
affert  the  contrary,  fays  nothing  different  from  thofe 
who  deny  innate  principles.  For  no-body,  I  think, 
ever  denied,  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  know- 
ing feveral  truths.  The  capacity,  they  fay,  is 
innate, .  the  knowledge  acquired.  But  then  to 
what  end  fuch  conteft  for  certain  maxims  ?  If 
truths  can  be  imprinted  on  the  underftanding 
without  being  perceived,  I  can  fee  no  difference 
there  can  be,  between  any  truths  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  knowing,  in  refpe£r.  of  their  original; 
they  mull  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious :  In 
vain  fhall  a  man  go  about  to  diftinguifh  them. 
He  therefore  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the 
underftanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any 
difiinct  fort  of  truths)  mean  fuch  truths  to  be  in 
the  underftanding,  as  it  never  perceived,  and  is 
yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For  if  thefe  words,  to 
be  in  the  underjland'mg,  have  any  propriety,  they 
fignify  to  be  underftood  ;  fo  that,  to  be  in  the 
underftanding,  and  not  to  be  underftood ;  to  be 
in  the  mind  and  never  to  be  perceived,  is  all  one, 
as  to  fav,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or 
underftanding.  If  therefore  thefe  two  propofi- 
tions,    Whatfoever  if,  is ;   and,  It  is  impojjlbe  for 
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the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  he,  are  by  nature 
imprinted,  children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  ; 
infants,  and  all  that  have  fouls,  mult  neceffarily 
have  them  in  their  underftandings,  know  the 
truth  of  them,   and  ailent  to  it. 

§  6.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  ufually  anfwered, 
That  all  men  know  and  ajfent  to  them,  when  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  this  is  enough  to 
prove  them  innate.     I  anfwer, 

§  7.  Doubtful  exprefiions,  that  have  fcarce 
any  fignification,  go  for  clear  reafons  to  thofe 
who,  being  prepoflefled,  take  not  the  pains  to  ex- 
amine even  what  they  themfelves  fay.  For  to  ap- 
ply this  anfwer  with  any  tolerable  fenfe  to  our  pre- 
fent  purpoie,  it  muft  llgnify  one  of  thefe  two 
things ;  either,  tbat  as  foon  men  come  to  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  thefe  fuppofed  native  infcriptions 
come  to  be  known,  and  obferved  by  them  :  or  elfe, 
that  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  mens  reafons  affifts 
them  in  the  difcovery  of  thefe  principles,  and  cer- 
tainlv  makes  them  known  to  them. 

§  8.  If  they  mean,  that  by  the  ufe  of  reafon 
men  may  difcover  thefe  principles,  and  that  this 
is  fufncient  to  prove  them  innate  ;  their  way  of 
arguing  will  ftand  thus,  viz.  that  whatever  truths 
reafon  can  certainly  difcover  to  us,  and  make  us 
firmly  afTent  to,  thofe  are  all  naturally  imprinted 
on  the  mind  ;  fince  that  univerfal  afTent,  which  is 
made  the  mark  of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but 
this  ;  that  by  the  ufe  of  reafon,  we  are  capable  to 
come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of,  and  afTent  to 
them  ;  and  by  this  means  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  maxims  of  the  mathematicians, 
and  theorems  they  deduce  from  them  :  all  muft 
be  equally  allowed  innate  ;  they  being  all  difcove- 
ries  made  by  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  truths  that  a 
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rational  creature  may  certainly  come  to  know,   if 
he  apply  his  thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

§  9.  But  how  can  thefe  men  think  the  ufe  of 
reafon  neccfiary  tn  difcover  principles  that  are  fup- 
poijd  innate,  when  reafon,  if  we  may  believe 
them,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  faculty  of  deducing 
unknown  truths  from  principles  or  proportions 
that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  ne- 
ver bethought  innate,  which  we  have  need  of 
reafon  to  d.i'cover,  unlefs,  as  I  have  laid,  we  will 
have  all  the  certain  truths  that  reafon  ever  teaches 
us,  to  be  innate.  AVe  may  as  well  think  the  ufe 
of  reafon  neceiTary  to  make  our  eyes  difcover  vi- 
fibie  objects,  as  that  there  mould  be  need  of  rea- 
fon, or  the  exercife  thereof,  to  make  the  under- 
Handing  fee  what  is  originally  engraven  in  it,  and 
cannot  he  in  the  underilanding,  before  it  is  per- 
ceived by  it.  So  that  to  make  reafon  difcover 
thofe  truths  thus  imprinted,  is  to  fay,  that  the 
ufe  of  reafon  difcovcrs  to  a  man,  what  he  knew 
before  j  and  men  have  thofe  innate,  imprefled 
truths  originally,  and  before  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and 
yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them  till  they  come 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  it  is  in  eiTecft  to  fay,  that 
men  know,  and  know  them  net,  at  the  fame 
time. 

§  10.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  mathemati- 
cal demonftrations,  and  other  truths  that  are 
not  innate,  are  not  afiented  to  as  foon  as  propo- 
fed,  wherein  they  are  diitinguiihed  from  thefe 
maxims,  and  other  innate  truths.-  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  affent  upon  the  firfl  prcpo- 
fing,  more  particularly  by  and  by.  I  lb-all  here 
only,  and  that  very  readily,  allow,  that  thefe  ma- 
xims, and  mathematical  demonftrations,  are  in  this 
different ;  that  the  cne  has  need  of  reafon,  ufmg 
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of  proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  af- 
fent ;  but  the  other,  as  foon  as  underftood,  are, 
without  any  the  lead  reafoning,  embraced  and 
aflented  to.  But  I  withal  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  it  lays  open  the  weaknefs  of  this  fubterfuge, 
which  requires  the  ufe  of  reafon  for  the  difcovery 
of  thefe  general  truths  :  fince  it  muft  be  confef- 
fed,  that  in  their  difcovery  there  is  no  ufe  made 
of  reafoning  at  all.  And  I  think  thofe  who  give 
this  anfwer,  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  That  it  is  impojfiblt 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  is  a  deduction 
of  our  reafon.  For  this  would  be  to  deftroy  that 
bounty  of  nature  they  feem  fo  fond  of,  whilft 
they  make  the  knowledge  of  thofe  principles  to 
depend  on  the  labour  of  our  thoughts.  For  all 
reafoning  is  fearch,  and  cafting  about,  and  re- 
quires pains  and  application.  And  how  can  it, 
with  any  tolerable  i'enfe,  be  fuppofed,  that  what 
was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and 
guide  of  our  reafon,  fhould  need  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon to  difcover  it  ? 

§  11.  Thofe  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflecT: 
with  a  little  attention  on  the  operations  of  the  im- 
derftar.ding,  will  End,  that  this  ready  affent  of 
the  mind  to  fome  truths,  depends  not  either  on 
native  infcription,  or  the  life  of  reafon  ;  but  on  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  quite  diftincr.  from  both  of 
them,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  lleafon  there- 
fore having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring  our  aflent 
to  thefe  maxims,  if  by  faying,  that  men  knoiv  and 
ajjhit  to  them,  'when  they  come  to  the  ufe  cf  reafon, 
be  meant,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  aflifts  us  in  the 
k  nowledge  of  thefe  maxims,  it  is  utterly  falfe ;  and 
were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

§  12,  If  by  knowing   and    aflenting   to   them, 
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nuhen  ive  come  to  the  i'fe  of  reifon,  be  meant,  that 
this  is  the  time  when  thev  come  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  by  the  mind  ;  and  that  as  foon  as  children 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  come  alfo  to  know 
and  aflent  to  thefe  maxims  ;  this  alfo  is  falfe  and 
frivolous.  Firft,  it  is  falfe  :  becaufe  it  is  evident, 
thefe  maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  fo  early  as  the 
ufe  of  reafon  :  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  ufe 
.of  reafon  is  falfelyaffigned  as  the  time  of  their  dif- 
covery.  How  many  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  reafon 
may  be  oblerved  in  children,  long  time  before 
they  have  any  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  That  it 
is  impofflble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  P 
And  a  great  part  of  illiterate  people,  and  fa  v  ages, 
pafs  many  vears,  even  of  their  rational  age,  with- 
out ever  thinking  en  this,  and  the  like  general 
propofitions.  I  grant  men  come  not  to  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  general  and  more  abftrat~t  truths, 
which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the 
ufe  of  reafon;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which 
is  fo,  becaufe  till  after  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  thofe  general  abftract  ideas  are  not  framed 
in  the  mind,    ab=uit  which  the  i  ?nasims 

are,  which  are  mift  iken  for  innate  principles,  but 
are  indeed  difcoveries  made,  »n  .    IntroJu- 

ced,  and  brought  into  the  mind  by  the  fame  way, 
and  difcovered  by  the  fame  fleps,  as  feveral  other 
propofitions,  which  no-body  was  ever  fo  extrava- 
gant as  to  fuppofe  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make 
plain  iii  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe.  1  allow  there- 
fore a  neceffity,  that  men  fhould  come  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  before  they  get  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
general  truths  •,  but  deny,  that  mens  coming  to 
the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  time  of  their  diicovery. 

§  13.   In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
this  faying,    that   men  know  and  aflent  to  tbcfe 
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maxims,  ivhen  they  cctne  to  the  ufe  of  renfony  a- 
mounts  in  reality  of  fact  to  no  more  but  this,  that 
they  are  never  known,  nor  taken  notice  of,  be- 
fore the  ufe  of  reafon,  but  may  poffiblv  be  af- 
fented  to  fome  time  after,  during  a  man's  life;  but 
when,  is  uncertain  :  and  fo  may  all  other  know- 
able  truths,  as  well  as  thefe  ;  which  therefore 
have  no  advantage  nor  diftindtion  from  others, 
by  this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the 
ufe  of  reafon  ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  in- 
nate, but  quite  the  contrary. 

§  14.  But  fecondly,  were  it  true,  that  the  pre- 
cife  time  of  their  being  known,  and  aflentcd  to, 
were,  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  ,•  nei- 
ther would  that  prove  them  innate.  This  way 
of  arguing  is  as  frivolous,  as  the  fuppofition  itfeii* 
is  falfe.  For  by  what  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear, 
that  any  notion  is  originally  by  nature  imprinted 
in  the  mind  in  its  firft  conftitution,  becaufe  it 
comes  firft  to  be  obferved  and  affented  to,  when 
a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  has  a  quite  diftin£fc 
province,  begins  to  exert  itfelf  ?  And  therefore, 
the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  if  it  were  fup- 
pofed  the  time  that  thefe  maxims  are  firft  affent- 
ed to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth,  as 
the  time  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon), 
would  be  as  good  a  proof  that  they  were  innate, 
as  to  fay,  they  are  innate  becaufe  men  affent  to 
them,  When  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon.  I 
agree  then  with  thefe  men  of  innate  principles, 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  thefe  general  and 
felf-evident  maxims  in  the  mind,  till  it  comes  to 
the  exercife  of  reafon  :  but  I  deny  that  the  coming 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  precile  time  when  they 
are  firft  taken  notice  of;  and,  if  that  were  the 
precife  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  in- 
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nate.  All  that  can  \yith  any  truth  be  meant  by 
this  proposition,  that  men  ajjent  to  them  when  they 
come  to  the  uje  of  reaf on y  is  no  more  but  this,  that 
the  making  of  general  abftra£f  ideas,  and  the  un- 
derftanding  of  general  names,  being  a  concomitant 
of  the  rational  faculty,  and  growing  up  with  it, 
children  commonly  get  not  thofe  general  ideas, 
nor  learn  the  names  that  (land  for  them,  till  ha- 
ving for  a  good  while  exercifed  their  reafcn  about 
familiar  and  more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by 
their  ordinary  difcourfe  and  actions  with  others, 
acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  rational  converfa- 
tion.  If  afienting  to  thefe  maxims,  when  men  come 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  can  be  true  in  any  other 
fcnfe,  I  defire  it  may  be  fhown  ;  or  at  leafl,  how 
in  this,  or  any  other  fenfe,  it  proves  them  innate. 
(  15.  The  fenfes  at  firft  let  in  particular  ideas, 
and  furnifh  the  yet  emptv  cabinet ;  and  the  mind 
by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  fome  of  them, 
they  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  names  got  to 
them.  Afterwards  the  mind  proceeding  farther, 
abitratls  them,  and  by  degrees  learns  the  ufe  of 
general  names.  In  this  manner  the  mind  comes 
to  be  furnifhed  with  ideas  and  language,  the  ma- 
terials about  which  to  exercife  its  difcurfive  facul- 
ty :  and  the  ufe  of  reafon  becomes  daily  more  vi- 
sible, as  thefe  materials,  that  give  it  employment, 
increafe.  But  though  the  having  of  general  ideas, 
and  the  ufe  of  general  words,  and  reafon,  ufually 
grow  together ;  yet  I  fee  not  how  this  any  way 
proves  them  innate.  The  knowledge  of  fome  truths, 
I  confefs,  is  very  early  in  the  mind  •,  but  in  a  way 
that  fhews  them  not  to  be  innate.  For,  if  we  will 
obferve,  we  fha.ll  find  it  ftill  to  be  about  ideas,  not 
innate,  but  acquired  :  it  being  about  thofe  firft, 
which    are   imprinted  by   external  things,  with 
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which  infants  have  earlied;  to  do,  which  make 
the  mod  frequent  irnprcihons  on  their  lenfes.  In 
ideas  thus  got,  the  mind  discovers,  that  feme  a- 
gree,  and  others  differ,  probably  as  loon  as  it 
lias  any  ufe  of  memory  ;  as  foon  as  it  is  able  to 
retain  and  receive  diftinct:  ideas,  But  whether  it 
be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  lb  long  be- 
fore it  has  the  ufe  ox  words,  or  comes  to  that 
which  we  commonly  call  the  ufe  of  reafon.  For  a 
•child  knows  certainly,  before  it  can  fpeak,  the 
difference  between  the  ideas  of  fweet  and  bitter, 
/'.  t.  that  fweet  is  not  bitter,  as  it  knows  after- 
wards, when  it  comes  to  fpeak,  that  wormwood 
and  fugar-plumbs  are  net  the  fame  thing. 

10.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four 
arc  equal  to  feven,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count 
to  feven,  and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of  equa- 
lity :  and  then  upon  explaining  tl.ofe  words,  he 
prefenriy  ailents  to,  or  rather  perceives  the  truth 
oi  that  proportion.  But  neither  does  he  then 
readily  allent,  becaufe  it  is  an  innate  truth,  nor 
was  his  affer.t  wanting  till  then,  becaufe  he  want- 
ed the  ufe  cf  reafon;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears 
to  him,  as  foon  as  he  has  fettled  in  his  mind  the 
clear  and  dillinct  ideas  that  thefe  names  Hand  for: 
and  then  he  knows  the  truth  of  that  proportion, 
upon  the  fame  grounds,  and  by  the  fame  means, 
that  he  knew  before  that  a  rod  and  cherry  are 
not  the  lame  thing;  and  upon  the  fame  grounds 
alffl,   that  he  may  come  10  know  i:T:_  2 /:,,t 

it   ij  .    far   \  '  ■.  :'.  ig  U  be  cd  not  to 

/. ,  as  i;  .  ,  be  more  fully  ihewn  hereafter.  So 
that  the  later  it  is  be.bre  any  pi|e  comes  to  have 
thole  general  ideas,  about  which  thefe  maxims 
arc  ;  or  to  know  the  figniiication  of  thole  general 
terms  that  Hand  for  them;  or  to  put  together  in 
Vol.  I.  G 
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his  mind  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  •,  the  later  alfo 
will  it  be  before  he  comes  to  aflent  to  thofe  ma- 
xims, whofe  terms,  with  the  ideas  they  ftand  for, 
being  no  more  innate  than  thofe  of  a  cat  or  a 
weefel,  he  muft  (lay  till  time  and  obfervation  have 
acquainted  him  with  them ;  and  then  he  will  be 
in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  thefe  maxims, 
upon  the  firlt  occafion  that  fhall  make  him  put 
together  thofe  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  obferve 
whether  they  agree  or  difagree,  according  as  is  ex- 
preffed  in  thofe  propofitions.  And  therefore  it  is, 
that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  are 
equal  to  thirty-feven,  by  the  fame  felf-evidence  that 
he  knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to  three:  yet 
a  child  knows  this  not  fo  foon  as  the  other  ;  not 
for  want  of  the  ufe  of  reafon  ;  but  becaufe  the 
ideas  the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty- 
feven  ftand  for,  are  noc  fo  foon  got,  as  thofe 
which  are  fignified  by  one,  two,  and  three. 

§  17.  This  evafion  therefore  of  general  aiTent, 
when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  failing  as 
it  does,  and  leaving  no  difference  between  thofe 
fuppofed  innate,  and  other  truths,  that  are  after- 
wards acquired  and  learned,  men  have  endeavour- 
ed to  fecure  an  univerfal  aflent  to  thofe  they  call 
maxims,  by  faying,  they  are  generally  ajfented  to 
as  foon  as  propofed,  and  the  terms  they  are  propo- 
fed  in  underftood:  feeing  all  men,  even  children, 
as  foon  as  they  hear  and  underftand  the  terms, 
aflent  to  thefe  propofitions,  they  think  it  is  Suffi- 
cient to  prove  them  innate.  For  fince  men  ne- 
ve: fail,  after  they  have  once  underftood  the  words, 
to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they 
would  infer,  that  certainly  thefe  propofitions  were 
firft  lodged  in  the  underftanding,  which,  without 
any  teaching,  the  mind,  at  the  very  firft  propofiil, 
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immediately  clofes  with,  and  aflents  to,  and  after 
that  never  doubts  again. 

§  18.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  demand,  whether 
readv  ajfent  given  to  a  proportion  upon  firfi  herr- 
ings and  underftanding  the  terms,  be  a  certain 
mark  of  an  innate  principle  ?  If  it  be  not,  fuch 
a  general  aflent  is  in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of 
them:  if  it  be  faid,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they 
muft  then  allow  all  fuch  propofitions  to  be  innate, 
which  are  generally  allented  to  as  foon  as  heard, 
whereby  they  will  find  themfelves  plentifully  fto- 
red  with  innate  principles.  For  upon  the  fame 
ground,  viz.  of  aflent  at  firft  hearing  and  un- 
derftanding the  terms,  that  men  would  have  thofe 
maxims  pafs  for  innate,  they  mult  alfo  admit  feveral 
p.-opofitions  about  numbers  to  be  innate:  and 
thus,  That  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three;  that 
t'tvo  and  tnvo  are  equal  to  four ;  and  a  multitude 
of  other  the  like  propofitions  in  numbers,  that  e- 
very  body  affents  to,  at  firft  hearing,  and  under- 
ftanding the  terms,  muft  have  a  place  amongft 
thofe  innate  axioms.  Nor  is  this  the  prerogative 
of  numbers  alone,  and  propofitions  made  about 
ftveral  of  them  •,  but  even  natural  philofophy,  and 
all  the  other  fciences,  afford  propofitions,  which 
are  fure  to  meet  with  aflent  as  foon  as  they  are 
underftood.  That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame 
plare>  is  a  truth  that  no-body  any  more  fticks  at, 
than  at  this  maxim,  That  it  is  impo[fible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be;  That  ivhite  is  not  black; 
That  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle  ;  That  yelloivnefs  is  not 
ftveetnefs :  thefe  and  a  million  of  other  fuch  pro- 
pofitions, as  many  at  leaft  as  we  have  diftincl:  i- 
deas  of,  every  man  in  his  wits,  at  firft  hearing,  and 
knowing  what  the  names  ftand  for,  muft  necefla- 
rily  aflent  to.  If  thefe  men  will  be  true  to  their 
G  2 
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own  rules  and  have  afext,  at  firfl  hearing  and  un- 
derftanding  the  terms,  to  be  a  mark  of  innate,  thev 
"mull  allow,  not  only  as  mam-  irmr.te  propositions 
as  men  have  difimct  idea  malty  as  men 

can  make  propofitions  wherein  different  ideas  are 
denied  one  of  another.  Since  everv  prooofition, 
wherein  one  different  idea  is  denied  cf  another, 
will  as  certainly  fin:!  affefct  at  firfl  hearing  and  un- 
deritanding  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  It  is 
impoffible  for  ihe  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ; 
or  that  which  is  the  foundation  cf  it,  ;:nd  is  the 
eafier  underftood  of  the  two,  The  fame  is  not  dif- 
ferent: by  which  account,  thev  will  have  legions 
of  innate  propofitions  of  this  one  fort,  without 
mentioning  any  other.  But  mice  no  proportion 
can  be  innate,  unlets  the  ideas  about  which  it  is 
be  innate;  this  will  be  to  fuppofe  all  our  ideas 
cf  colours,  founds,  taft.es,  figure.-,  &c.  innate  ; 
than  which,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  op- 
pofite  to  reafon  and  experience.  Univertel  and 
ready  alTent  upon  hearing  and  underftanding  the 
terms,  is,  I  grant,  a  mark  cf  felf-evidence  :  but 
felf-evidence,  depending  not  on  innate  impref- 
fions,  but  on  fomething  elfe,  as  we  mall  fhew  her  :- 
after,belongs  to  fever  al  proportions,  which  no-body 
was  yet  fo  extravagant  as  to  pretend  to  be  innate. 
§  19.  Nor  let  it  he  faid,  that  thofe  more  par- 
ticular felf-evident  propofitions,  which  are  aflent- 
ed  to  at  firfl  hearing,  as,  That  one  and  t-wo  are  e- 
qaal  to  three ;  That  green  is  net  red,  &c.  are  re- 
ceived as  the  confequences  of  thofe  more  univer- 
fal  propofitions,  which  are  looked  on  as  innate 
principles;  fince  any  one,  who  will  but  take  the 
p-dns  to  obferve  what  pniles  in  the  underftanding, 
will  certainly  find,  that  thefe,  and  the  like  lefs  ge- 
neral propofition?,  are  certainly  known  and  firmly 
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aflented  to,  by  thofe  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
thofe  more  general  maxims;  and  ib,  being  earlier 
in  the  mind  than  thofe,  as  they  are  called,  firft 
principles,  cannot  owe  to  them  the  aflent  where- 
with they  are  received  at  firft  hearing. 

§  20.  If  it  be  faid,  that  thefe  propositions,  viz, 
Tivo  and  two  are  equal  to  four ';  Red  is  not  blue,  &c. 
are  not  general  maxims,  nor  of  any  great  ufe.  I 
anfwer,  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument  of 
univerfal  aflent,.  upon  hearing  and  underftanding. 
For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  what- 
ever propolition  can  be  found,  that  receives  gene- 
ral aflent  as  foon  as  heard  and  underftood,  that 
mull  be  admitted  for  an  innate  propofition,  as  well 
as  this  maxim,  That  it  is  impojjible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  they  being  upon  this 
ground  equal.  And  as  to  the  difference  of  being 
more  general,  that  makes  this  maxim  more  re- 
mote from  being  innate  •,  thofe  general  and  ab- 
ftract  ideas,  being  more  flrangers  to  our  firft  ap- 
preheniions,  than  thofe  more  particular  felf-evi- 
dent  propositions  •,  and  therefore,  it  is  longer 
before  they  are  admitted  and  aflented  to  by  the 
growing  underftanding.  And  as  to  the  ufefulnefs 
of  thefe  magnified  maxims,  that  perhaps  will  not  be 
found  io  great  as  it  is  generally  conceived,  when  it 
comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  more  fully  confidered. 

§  21.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  ajfenting 
to  propofitions  at  firfi  hearing  and  underflanding  their 
t  1  ins ;  it  is  fit  we  firft  take  notice,  that  this,  in- 
ftead  of  being  a  mark  that  they  are  innate,  is  a 
proof  of  the  contrary:  fince  it  fuppofes,  that  Se- 
veral, who  underftand  and  know  other  things, 
are  ignorant  of  thefe  principles,  till  they  are  pro- 
pofed  to  them ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  thefe  truths,  till  he  hears  them  from  o- 
G  3 
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thers.  For  if  they  were  innate,  what  need  they 
be  propofed,  in  order  to  gaining  aifent  ;  when, 
by  being  in  the  understanding,  by  a  natural  and 
original  impreffion,  if  there  were  any  fuch,  they 
couid  not  but  be  known  before  ?  Or  doth  the 
propofing  them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind 
than  nature  did  ?  If  fo,  then  the  confequence 
will  be,  that  a  man  knows  them  better,  after  he 
has  been  thus  taught  them,  than  he  did  before. 
"Whence  it  will  follow,  that  thefe  principles  may 
be  made  more  evident  to  us  by  other  teaching, 
than  nature  has  made  them  by  imprefhon ;  which 
will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate  principles, 
and  give  but  little  authority  to  them  •,  but  on  the 
contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations 
of  all  our  other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended 
to  be.  This  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  grow 
firft  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  felf-evident 
truths,  upon  their  being  propofed :  but  it  is  clear, 
that  whefoever  does  fo,  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he 
then  begins  to  know  a  propofition,  which  he 
knew  not  before;  and  which,  from  thenceforth, 
he  never  queflions  ;  not  becaufe  it  was  innate,  but 
becaufe  the  consideration  01  the  nature  of  the 
things  contained  in  thofe  words,  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  think  otherwife,  how,  or  whenfoever  he 
is  brought  to  reflect  on  them.  And  if  whatever 
is  afTented  to  at  firft  hearing,  and  underif  anding 
the  terms,  muft  pafs  for  an  innate  principle,  every 
well-grounded  observation  drawn  from  particulars 
into  a  general  rule,  muft  be  innate.  When  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  not  all,  but  only  fagacious  heads, 
light  at  firft  on  thefe  cbfervatiors^  and  reduce  them 
into  general  proportions,  not  innate,  but  collect- 
ed from  a  preceding  acquaintance,  and  reflection 
On  particular  iaftances.     Thefe,  when  cbferving 
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men  have  made  them,  unobferving  men,  when 
they  are  propofed  to  them,  cannot  refuie  their  af- 
fent  to. 

§  22.  If  it  be  faid,  the  underdanding  hath  an 
implicit  knowledge  of  thefe  principles,  but  not  an 
explicit,  before  the  firft  hearing,  (as  they  •niiil, 
who  will  fay,  that  they  are  in  the  underdanding 
before  they  are  known),  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive 
•what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on  the 
underftanding  implicitly;  unlefs  it  be  this,  that 
the  mind  is  capable  of  underftanding  and  a  dent- 
ing  firmly  to  fuch  propositions.  And  thus  all  ma- 
thematical demonftrations,  as  well  as  firft  princi- 
ples, mud  be  received  as  native  imprefhons  on 
the  mind :  which,  I  fear,  they  will  fcarce  allow 
them  to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to  demondrate  a 
propofition,  than  affent  to  it  when  demondrated. 
And  few  mathematicians  will  be  forward  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn, 
were  but  copies  of  thofe  innate  characters  which 
nature  had  engraven  upon  their  minds. 

§  23.  There  is,  I  fear,  this  farther  weaknefs 
in  the  foregoing  argument,  which  would  perfuace 
us,  that  therefore  thofe  maxims  are  to  be  thought 
innate,  which  men  admit  at  ftrj}  hearing,  bee 
they  alTent  to  proportions  which  they  are  net 
taught,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  argu- 
ment or  demondration,  but  a  bare  explication  or 
underdanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which)  there 
feems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy,  that  men  are  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to  learn  any  thing 
dc  novo ;  when,  in  truth,  they  are  taught,  and  do 
learn  fomething  they  were  ignorant  of  before. 
For  fird  it  is  eiidcnt,  they  have  learned  the  terms 
and  their  Signification  ;  neither  of  which  was  born 
with  them.  But  this  is  not  all  the  acquired  know- 
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ledge  in  the  cafe  :,  the  ideas  themfelves,  about 
which  the  propofition  is,  are  not  born  with  them, 
no  more  than  their  names,  but  got  afterwards. 
80  that  in  all  proportions  that  are  affented  to  at 
firft  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  propofition,  their 
{landing  for  fuch  ideas,  and  the  ideas  them- 
felves that  they  (land  for,  being  neither  of  them 
innate,  I  would  fain  know  what  there  is  re- 
maining ki  fuch  propofitions  that  is  innate.  For 
I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name  that  propo- 
fition, whofe  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of  them 
innate.  We  by  degrees  get  ideas  and  names, 
and  learn  their  appropriated  connection  one  with 
another  •,  and  then  to  propofitions,  made  in  fuch 
terms,  whofe  fignification  we  have  learned,  and 
wherein  the  agreement  or  difagreement  we  can 
perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put  together,  is  ex- 
prefled,  we  at  firft  hearing  aflent *,  though  to  o- 
ther  propofitions,  in  themfelves  as  certain  and  e- 
vident,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  fo 
foon  or  fo  eafily  got,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  no 
way  capable  of  affenting.  For  though  a  child 
quickly  affents  to  this  propofition,  That  an  appfe 
is  not  fire ,  when,  by  familiar  acquaintance,  he  has 
got  the  ideas  of  thofe  two  different  things  diftinct- 
ly  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  has  learned  that  the 
names  apple  zn&fire  Hand  for  them  ;  yet  it  will 
be  fome  years  after,  perhaps,  before  the  fame 
child  will  affent  to  this  propofition,  That  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be:  be- 
caufe,  that  though,  perhaps,  the  words  are  as  ea- 
fy  to  be  learned,  vet  the  fignification  of  them,  be- 
ing more  large,  comprehenfive,  and  abftract,  than 
of  the  names  annexed  to  thofe  fenfible  things  the 
child  hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns 
their  precife  meaning,  and  k  requires  more  time 
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plainlv  to  form  in  his  mind  thofe  general  ideas 
thev  ftmd  for.  Till  that  be  done,  ycu  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  make  any  child  aiient  to  a  propofi- 
tion  made  up  of  luch  general  terms:  but  as  foon 
as  ever  he  has  got  thole  ideas,  and  learned  their 
nines  he  forwardly  ciofes  with  the  one,  as  well 
as  the  other  of  the  forementioned  proportions  ; 
and  with  both  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz.  becaufe 
he  finds  the  ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or 
difagree,  according  as  the  words  {landing  for  them 
are  aiErmed  or  denied  one  of  another  in  the  pro- 
pofition.  But  if  propofitions  be  brought  to  him 
in  words,  which  {land  for  ideas  he  has  not  yet  in 
his  mind;  to  fuch  propofitions,  however  evidently 
tfue  or  falie  in  themfelves,  he  affords  neither  ?.i- 
feut  nor  diffent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  words  be- 
ing but  empty  founds,  any  farther  than  they  are 
firns  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  aiient  to  them, 
as  they  correfpond  to  thofe  ideas  we  have,  but  no 
farther  than  that.  But  the  fhewing  by  what 
fttps  and  ways  knowledge  comes  into  our  mine;, 
and  the  grounds  of  feveral  degrees  of  aiient,  being 
the  bufinefs  of  the  following  difcourfe,  it  may 
in  Sice  to  have  only  touched  on  it  here,  as  one 
re  lion  that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  innate  prin- 
ciples. 

§  24.  To  conclude  this  argument  of  un'tverful 
conf-nt,  1  agree  with  thefe  defenders  of  innate 
principles,  that  if  they  are  innate,  they  mull  needs 
have  univerfal  aiient.  For  that  a  truth  ihould  be 
innate,  and  yet  not  a  (Tented  to,  is  to  me  as  unin- 
telligible, as  for  a  man  to  know  a  truth,  and  be 
ignorant  of  it  at  the  fame  time.  But  then,  by 
thefe  mens  own  confeffion,  thev  cannot  be  innate; 
fince  they  are  not  aifented  to  by  thofe  who  under- 
.1  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of  thofe 
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who  do  underftand  them,  but  have  yet  never 
heard  nor  thought  of  thofe  proportions  ;  which, 
I  think,  is  at  leaft  one  half  of  mankind.  But 
were  the  number  far  lefs,  it  would  be  enough  to 
deftrojr  univerfal  aflent,  and  thereby  fhew  thefe 
proportions  not  to  be  innate,  if  children  alone 
were  ignorant  of  them. 

§25.  But  that  I  may  not  be  accufed  to  argue 
from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  are  unknown 
to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  what  paffes  in  their 
understandings  before  they  exprefs  it;  I  fay  next, 
that  thefe  two  general  propofitions  are  not  the 
truths  that  firji pojfefs  the  minds  of  children  ;  nor 
are  antecedent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious 
notions;  which  if  they  were  innate,  thev  muft 
needs  be.  Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no, 
it  matters  not,  there  is  certainly  a  time  when  chil- 
dren begin  to  think,  and  their  words  and  actions 
do  an"ure  us  that  they  do  fo.  When  therefore 
they  are  capable  of  thought,  of  knowledge,  of  af- 
fent,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppofed,  they  can  be 
ignorant  of  thofe  notions  that  nature  has  imprint- 
ed, were  there  any  fuch  ?  Can  it  be  imagined, 
with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  that  they  perceive 
the  impreihons  from  things  without;  and  be  at 
the  fame  time  ignorant  of  thofe  characters,  which 
nature  itfelf  has  taken  care  to  ftamp  within?  Can 
they  receive  and  aflent  to  adventitious  notions,  and 
be  ignorant  of  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  woven  in- 
to the  very  principles  of  their  being,  and  imprint- 
ed there  in  indelible  characters,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion and  guide  of  all  their  acquired  knowledge,  and 
future  realonings  ?  This  would  be  to  make  na- 
ture take  pains  to  no  purpofe  ;  or,  at  lead,  to 
write  very  ill;  fince  its  characters  could  not  be 
read  by  thofe  eyes,    which  faw  other  things  very 
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well ;  and  thofe  are  very  ill  fuppofed  the  cleared 
parts  of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all  our 
knowledge,  which  are  not  firil  known,  and  with- 
out which  the  undoubted  knowledge  of  feveral  o- 
ther  things  may  be  had.  The  child  certainly 
knows,  that  the  nuffe  that  feeds  it,  is  neither  the 
cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blacknioor  it  is  afraid  of; 
that  the  ivormfeed  or  mujlard'xK.  refufes,  is  not  the 
apple  or  fitgar  it  cries  for  ;  this  it  is  certainly  and 
undoubtedly  allured  of:  but  will  any  one  fay,  it 
is  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  That  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  it  fo 
firmly  aflents  to  theie,  and  other  parts  of  its  know- 
ledge ?  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  ap- 
prehenfion  of  that  proportion  at  an  age,  wherein 
yet  it  is  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  ? 
He  that  will  fay,  children  join  thefe  general  ab- 
ftract  fpeculations  with  their  fucking-bottles  and 
their  rattles,  may  perhaps,  with  jullice  be  thought 
to  have  more  paihon  and  zeal  for  his  opinion,  but 
lefs  fincerity  and  truth  than  one  of  that  age. 

§  16.  Though  therefore  there  be  feveral  gene- 
ral proportions,  that  meet  with  conlcant  and  rea- 
dy alTent,  as  loon  as  propofed  to  men  grown  up, 
who  have  attained  the  ufe  of  more  general  and  ab- 
ftract  ideas,  and  names  Handing  for  them ;  yet 
they  not  being  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  tender  years, 
who  neverthelefs  know  other  things,  they  cannot 
pretend  to  univerfal  allent  of  intelligent  perfons, 
and  fo  by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  innate  :  it 
being  impoifible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate, 
if  there  were  any  fuch,  mould  be  unknown,  at 
1  ift  to  anyone  who  knows  any  thing  elfe.  Since, 
if  they  are  innate  truths,  they  mull  be  innate 
thoughts ;  there  being  nothing  a  trt  th  in  the 
mind   that  it  has  never  thought   on.     Whereby 
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it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate  truths  in  lie 
untidy  they  niujt  neoeffarily  be  the  f  if  of any  thought 
on;    the  firit  that  appear  then  . 

§  27.  That  the  general  maxims  we  are  dif- 
courfing  of,  are  net  known  to  children,  idiots, 
and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we  have  already  fuf- 
ficiently  proved;  whereby  it  is  evident,  they  have 
not  an  univerfal  afient,nor  are  general  impreflions. 
But  there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it,  againit 
their  being  innate,  that  thefe  characters,  if  they 
were  native  and  original  impreflions,  fhould  appear 
falrcjl  and  cleareft  in  thofe  perfons,  in  whom  yet 
we  find  no  footfteps  of  them:  and  it  is,  in  my 
•opinion,  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  they  are  not 
innate;  fince  they  are  leait  known  to  thofe,  in 
whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  muft  needs  ex- 
pert themfelves  with  mod  force  and  vigour.  For 
children,  idiots,  favages,  and  illiterate  people, 
being  of  all  others  the  leait  corrupted  by  cultom 
or  borrowed  opinions ;  learning  and  education, 
having  not  cait  their  native  thoughts  into  new 
moulds,  nor  by  fuperinducing  foreign  and  fcudied 
•doctrines,  confounded  thofe  fair  characters  na- 
ture had  written  there  ;  one  might  reasonably  ima- 
gine, that  in  their  minds  thefe  innate  notions 
fhould  lie  open  fairly  to  every  one's  view,  as  it  is 
certain  the  thoughts  of  children  do.  It  might  ve- 
ry well  be  expected,  that  thefe  principles  fhould 
be  perfectly  known  to  naturals,  which  being 
ftamped  immediately  on  the  foul,  as  thefe  men 
fuppofe,  can  have  no  dependence  on  the  confntu- 
tions  or  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confeffed 
duterence  between  them  and  others.  One  would 
think,  according  to  thefe  mens  principles,  that  all 
thefe  native  beams  of  light,  were  there  any  fuch, 
fhould  in  thofe,  who  have  no  referves,   no  arts  of 
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concealment,  fhine  out  in  their  full  luftre,  and 
leave  us  in  no  more  doubt  of  their  being  there, 
than  wc  are  of  their  love  of  pleafure,  and  abhor- 
rence of  pain.  But  alas  !  amongft  children,  idiots, 
favages,  and  the  grofsly  illiterate,  what  gene- 
ral maxims  are  to  be  found  ?  what  univerfal 
principles  of  knowledge  ?  Their  notions  are  few 
and  narrow,  borrowed  only  from  thofe  objects 
they  have  had  moil  to  do  with,  and  which  have 
made  upon  their  fenfes  the  frequenteft  and  ftrong- 
eft  impreiTions.  A  child  knows  hisnurfe  and  his 
cradle,  and  by  degrees  the  play-things  of  a  little 
more  advanced  age  •,  and  a  young  favage  has,  per- 
haps, his  head  filled  with  love  and  hunting,  ac- 
cording to  the  fafhion  of  his  tribe.  But  he  that 
from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  will  expect  thefe  abftract:  maxims  and 
reputed  principles  of  fciences,  will,  I  fear,  find 
himfelf  miftaken.  Such  kind  of  general  propofi- 
tions  are  feldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians, 
much  lefs  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of 
children,  or  any  imprefnons  of  them  on  the  minds 
of  naturals.  They  are  the;  language  and  bufineis 
of  the  fchools  and  academies  of  learned  nations, 
accuitomed  to  that  fort  of  converfation,  or  learn- 
ing, where  difputes  are  frequent;  thefe  maxims 
being  fuited  to  artificial  argumentation,  and  ufe- 
ful  for  conviction ;  but  not  much  conducing  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  or  advancement  of  know- 
ledge. But  of  their  final]  ufe  for  the  improvement 
of  knowledge,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
at  large,  lib.  4.  cap.  7. 

§  28.  I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  may  feem 
to  the  mafters  of  demonfrration  ;  and  probably, 
it  will  hardly  down  with  any  body  at  firit  hear- 
ing.    I  mult  therefore  beg  a  little  truce  with  pre- 
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judice,  and  the  forbearance  of  cenfure,  till  I  have 
been  heard  out  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe,  be- 
ing very  willing  to  fubmit  to  better  judgments. 
And  fince  I  impartially  fearch  after  truth,  I  fhall 
not  be  forry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too 
fond  of  my  own  notions ;  which  I  confefs  we  are 
all  apt  to  be,  when  application  and  ftudy  have 
warmed  our  heads  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  fee  any  ground 
to  think  thefe  two  famed  fpeculative  maxims  in- 
nate j  fince  they  are  not  univerfally  afiented  to  j 
and  the  aflent  they  fo  generally  find,  is  no  other 
than  what  feveral  propofitions,  not  allowed  to  be 
innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them :  and  fince 
the  affent  that  is  given  them,  is  produced  another 
way,  and  comes  not  from  natural  inscription,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  following 
difcourfe.  And  if  thefe  firjl  principles  of  knowledge 
and  fcience  are  found  not  to  be  innatey  no  other  fpe- 
culative maxims  cany  I  fuppofe,  tvith  better  right 
pretend  to  befo. 
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CHAP.     III. 

No  innate  pr attic al  Principles, 

§  I.  No  moral  principles  fo  clear  and  fo  generally  re- 
reived,  as  the  forementioncd  fpeculative  maxims. 
§  1.  Faith  andjujlice  not  owned  as  principles  by  all 
men.  §  3.  Obj.  Though  men  deny  them  in  their 
practice,  yet  they  admit  them  in  their  thoughts , 
anfwered.  §  4.  Moral  rules  need  a  proof  \  ergo, 
not  innate.  §  5.  Inflance  in  keeping  compatls. 
§  6.  Virtue  generally  approved ',  not  becaufe  in- 
nate,  but  becaufe  profitable.  §  7.  Mens  actions 
convince  us,  that  the  rule  of  virtue  is  not  their 
internal  principle.  §  8.  Coifcience  no  proof  of 
any  innate  moral  rule.  §  9.  Injlances  of  enor- 
mities praclifed  without  remorfe.  §  10.  Men 
have  contrary  practical  principles.  §11  —  13.  Whole 
nations  reject  fever al  moral  rules.  §  14.  Thofe 
who  maintain  innate  practical  principles ,  tell  us 
not  what  they  are.  §  15 —  1 9.  Lord  Herbert's 
innate  principles  examined.  §  20.  Obj.  Innate 
principles  maybe  corrupted,  anfwered.  §  21.  Con- 
trary principles  in  the  ivortd.  §22 — 26.  How 
men  commonly  come  b\  their  principles.  §  27.  Prin- 
ciples rnujl  be  examined. 

IF  tbofe  fpeculative  maxims,  whereof  we  dif- 
courfed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  have  not  an 
actual  univerfal  afTent  from  all  mankind,  as  we 
there  proved,  it  is  much  more  vifible,  concerning 
practical  principles,  that  they  come  fljort  of  an  uni- 
verfal reception  :  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  in- 
H2 
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ftance  any  one  moral  rule  which  can  pretend  to  fo 
general  and  ready  an  aflent  as,  What  i>,  is  ,■  or  to 
be  fo  manifeft  a  truth  as  this,  That  it  is  impofftble 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  net  to  be.  Whereby 
it  is  evident,  that  they  are  farther  removed  from 
a  title  to  be  innate  ;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being 
native  impreffions  on  the  mind,  is  ftronger  againft 
thefe  moral  principles  than  the  other.  Not  that 
it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  queition  :  they  are 
equally  true,  though  not  equally  evident.  Thofe 
fpeculative  maxims  carry  their  own  evidence  with 
them  :  but  moral  principles  require  reafoning  and 
difcourfe,  and  fome  exercife  of  the  mind,  to  dif- 
cover  the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not 
©pen  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the  mind ; 
which,  if  any  fuch  were,  they  muft  needs  be  vi- 
able by  themfelves,  and  by  their  own  light  be 
certain  and  known  to  every  body.  But  this  is  no 
derogation  to  their  truth  and  certainty,  no  more 
than  it  is  to  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
b-ecaufe  it  is  not  fo  evident  as  the  whole  is  bigger 
than  a  part,  nor  fo  apt  to  be  affented  to  at  nrft 
hearing.  It  may  fuflice,  that  th^fe  moral  rules 
are  capable  of  demonftraticn  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
cur  own  fault  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  them.  But  the  ignorance  wherein  many 
men  are  of  them,  and  the  flownefs  of  affent  where- 
with others  receive  them,  are  manifeft  proofs 
that  they  are  not  innate,  and  fuch  as  offer  them- 
felves to  their  view  without  fearching. 

§  2.  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  moral  prin- 
ciples, wherein  all  men  do  agree,  I  appeal  to  any 
who  have  been  but  moderately  converfant  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  and  looked  abroad  beyond  the 
frnoke  of  their  own  chimneys.     Where  is  that 
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practical  truth,  that  is  univerfclly  received  with- 
out doubt  or  queftion,  as  it  muft  be  if  innate  ? 
Juftice,  and  keeping  of  contracts,  is  that  which 
mojl  men  feem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  principle, 
which  is  thought  to  extend  itielf  to  the  dens  of 
thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greateil  vil- 
lains ;  and  they  who  have  gone  fartheft  towards 
the  putting  off  humanity  itielf,  keep  faith  and 
rules  of  juftice  one  with  another.  I  grant  that 
outlaws  themfelves  do  this  one  amongft  another; 
but  it  is  without  receiving  thefe  as  the  innate  laws 
of  nature.  They  pra£tife  them  as  rules  of  conveni- 
ence within  their  own  communities  :  but  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  conceive,  that  he  embraces  juftice  as  a 
practical  principle,  who  acts  fairly  with  his  fellow- 
highwaymen,  and  at  the  fame  time  plunders  or 
kills  the  next  honeft  man  he  meets  with.  Juftice 
and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  fociety ;  and 
therefore,  even  outlaws  and  robbers,  who  break 
with  all  the  world  befides,  muft  keep  faith  and 
rules  of  equity  amongft  themfelves,  or  elfe  they 
c?.nnot  hold  together.  But  will  any  one  fay,  that 
thofe  that  live  by  fraud  and  rapine  have  innate 
principles  of  truth  and  juftice  which  they  allow 
and  ailent  to  ? 

§  3.  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  tacit 
ajjent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  ivhat  their  practice 
contradicts.  I  anfwer,  iirft,  I  have  always  thought 
the  actions  of  men  the  belt  interpreters  of  their 
thoughts.  But  fince  it  is  certain,  that  moft  mens 
practice,  and  fome  mens  open  profeffions,  have 
either  queftioned  or  denied  thefe  principles,  it  is 
impoffibie  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal  confent  (though 
we  fhould  look  for  it  only  amongft  grown  men), 
without  which,  it  is  impofiible  to  conclude  them 
i.mate.  Secondly,  It  is  very  ilrange  and  unrea- 
H  3 
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fonable    to   fuppofe   innate   practical    principles, 
that  terminate  only  in  contemplation.     Practical 
principles  derived  from  nature,  are  there  for  ope- 
ration,  and  muft  produce  conformity  of  action, 
not  barely  fpeculative  afTent  to  their  truth,  or  elie 
they   are  in   vain  diftinguifhed    from  fpeculative 
maxims.     Nature,    I  confefs,  has  put  into  man 
a  defire  of  happinefs,   and  an  averfion  to  mifery  : 
thefe  indeed  are  innate  practical  principles,  which, 
as  practical  principles   ought,   do   continue  con- 
itantly  to  operate  and  influence  all  our  actions, 
without  ceasing :  thefe  may  be  obferved,  in  all  per- 
fons  and  all  ages,  fteady  and  univerfal ;   but  thefe 
are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to  good,  not  im- 
preffions  of  truth  on  the  understanding.     I  deny 
not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted  on 
the  minds  of  men  *,   and  that,  from  the  very  firit 
inftances  of  fenfe  and  perception,  there  are  fome 
things  that  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to 
them ;   fome  things  that  they  incline  to,   and  o- 
thers  that  they  fly  :  but   this  makes   nothing  for 
innate  characters  on  the  mind,   which  are  to  be 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  regulating  our  prac- 
tice. Such  natural  impreffions  on  the  understand- 
ing, are  fo  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  that 
this  is  an  argument  againft  thern  :  fince  if  there 
were  certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature   on 
the  understanding  as  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
we  could  not  but  perceive   them  constantly  ope- 
rate in  us,  and  influence  our  knowledge,  as  we  do 
thofe  others  on  the  will  and  appetite ;  which  ne- 
ver ceale  to  be  the  constant  fprin.^s  and  motives  of 
all  our  actions,  to  which  we  perpetually  feel  them 
strongly  impelling  us. 

§  4.   Another  reafon  that  makes   me  doubt  of 
any  innate  practical  principles  io,   that  1  think 
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tl.tre  cannot  any  one  tmral  rule  he  propcjed,  whereof 
a  man  may  not  jnjlly  demand  a  reafon  :  which 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  ablurd,  if  they 
were  innate,  or  fo  much  as  felf-evident  ;  which  e- 
very  innate  principle  mull  needs  be,  and  not  need 
any  proof  to  afcertain  its  truth,  nor  want  any  rea- 
fon to  gain  it  approbation.  He  would  be  thought 
void  of  common  fenfe,  who  aiked,  on  the  one  fide 
or  on  the  other  fide,  to  give  a  reafon,  Why  it  it  im- 
pojfible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  It  car- 
ries its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs 
no  other  proof:  he  that  underftands  the  terms, 
afients  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elfe  nothing  will 
ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But 
fhould  that  moil  unfliaken  rule  of  morality,  and 
foundation  of  all  focial  virtue,  That  one  fhould  do 
as  he  ivould  be  done  unto,  be  propofed  to  one  who 
never  heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  un- 
derstand its  meaning;  might  he  not,  without  any 
abfurdity,  aik  a  reafon  why  ?  And  were  not  he 
that  propofed  it  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and 
reafonablenefs  of  it  to  him  ?  Which  plainly  fhews 
it  not  to  be  innate  ;  for  if  it  were,  it  could  nei- 
ther want  nor  receive  any  proof;  but  muft  needs 
(at  leaft,  as  foon  as  heard  and  underftood)  be  re- 
ceived and  aflented  to,  as  an  unquestionable  truth, 
which  a  man  can  by  no  means  doubt  of.  So  that 
the  truth  of  all  thefe  moral  rules  plainly  depends- 
upon  fome  other  antecedent  to  them,  and  from 
which  they  muft  be  deduced  ;  which  could  not  be, 
if  either  they  were  innate,  or  fo  much  as  felf- 
evident. 

§  5.  That  men  fhould  keep  their  compacts, 
is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  rule  in  morali- 
ty :  but  yet,  if  a  Chriflian,  who  has  the  view  of 
happineis  and  miferyin  another  life,  beafked,  why 
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a  man  muft  keep  his  word?  he  will  give  this  as  a 
reafon  ;  becaufe  God,  -who  has  the  power  of  e- 
ternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an 
Hobbiit  be  afked,  why  ?  he  will  aniVer,  becaufe 
the  public  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  pu- 
nifh  you  if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of  the  old 
heathen  philofophers  had  been  afked,  he  would 
have  anfwered,.  becaufe  it  was  difhoneft,  below 
the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  oppofite  to  virtue,  the 
highelt  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  other- 
wife. 

§  6.  Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of 
opinions  concerning  the  moral  rules,  whieh  are 
to  be  found  among  men,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent forts  of  happinefs  they  have  a  profpecl:  of,  or 
propofe  to  themfelves  :  which  could  not  be  if 
practical  principles  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in 
our  minds  immediately  by  the  hand  of  God.  I 
grant  the  exiftence  of  God  is  fo  manv  ways 
manifeft,  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  fo 
congruous  to  the  light  of  reafon,  that  a  great 
part  of  mankind  give  teftimony  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture ;  but  yet  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  fe- 
veral  moral  rules  may  receive  from  mankind  a  ve- 
ry general  approbation,  without  either  knowing 
or  admitting  the  true  ground  of  morality  ;  which 
can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a  God,  who  fees 
men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account 
the  proudeft  offender.  For  God  having,  by  an 
infeparable  connection,  joined  virtue  and  public 
happinefs  together,  and  made  the  practice  there- 
of necefiary  to  the  prefervation  of  foeiety,  and  vi- 
Cbly  beneficial  to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man 
has  to  do  ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  every  one  fliould 
not   only  allow,    but  recommend    and  magnify 
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thofe  rules  to  others,  from  whofe  obfervance  of 
them  he  is  fure  to  reap  advantage  to  himfelf.  He 
may,  out  of  intereft,  as  well  as  conviction,  cry  up 
that  for  facred,  which  if  once  trampled  on  and 
profaned,  he  himfelf  cannot  be  fafe  nor  fecure. 
This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and 
eternal  obligation  which  thefe  rulesevidently  have  *, 
yet  it  fhews,  that  the  outward  acknowledgment 
men  pay  them  in  their  words,  proves  net  that 
they  are  innate  principles  ;  nay,  it  proves  not  fo 
much,  that  men  affent  to  them  inwardly  in  their 
own  minds,  as  the  inviolable  rules  of  their  own 
practice  :  fince  we  find  that  felf-intereft,  and  the 
conveniencies  of  this  life,  make  many  men  own 
an  outward  profeffion  and  approbation  of  them, 
whofe  actions  fufficiently  prove,  that  they  very 
little  confider  the  Lawgiver  that  prefcribed  thefe 
rules,  nor  the  hell  he  has  ordained  for  the  puniih- 
ment  of  thofe  that  tranfgrefs  them. 

§  7.  For,  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow  too 
much  fincerity  to  the  profeffions  of  moft  men,  but 
think  their  actions  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their 
thoughts,  we  mail  find,  that  they  have  no  fuch 
internal  veneration  for  thefe  rules,  nor  io  full  a 
perfuafion  of  their  certainty  and  obligation.  The 
great  principle  of  morality,  To  do  as  one  would  be 
done  to,  is  more  commended  than  practifed.  But 
the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a  grer.ter  vice, 
than  to  teach  others,  that  it  is  no  moral  rule,  nor 
obligatory,  would  be  thought  madnefs,  and  con- 
trary to  that  intereft  men  facrifice  to,  when  they 
break  it  themfelves.  Perhaps  confeience  will  be 
urged  as  checking  Us  for  fuch  breaches,  and  fo 
the  internal  obligation  and  titablifhment  of  the 
ule  he  preferved. 
§  8.  To   which    I   anfwer,  that  I  doubt  not, 
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but,  without  being  written  on  their  hearts,  many 
men  may,  by  the  fame  way  that  they  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  other  things,  come  to  aflent  to  feve- 
ral  moral  rules,  and  be  comrinced  of  their  obliga- 
tion. Others  alfo  may  come  to  be  of  the  fame 
mind,  from  their  education,  company,  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  their  country  ;  which  perfnafion,  how- 
ever got,  will  ferve  to  fet  conference  on  work, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  our  own  opinion  or 
judgment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our 
own  actions.  And  if  confeience  be  a  proof  of  in- 
nate principles,  contraries  may  be  innate  prin- 
ciples ;  fince  fome  men,  with  the  fame  bent  of 
confeience,  profecute  what  others  avoid. 

§  9.  But  I  cannot  fee  how  any  men  fhould  e- 
ver  tranfgrefs  thofe  moral  rules,  with  confidence 
and  ferenity,  were  they  innate,  and  ftamped  up- 
on their  mind.  View  but  an  "army  at  the  facking 
of  a  town,  and  fee  what  obfervation,  or  fenfe  of 
moral  principles,  or  what  touch  of  confeience  for 
all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies,  murders, 
rapes,  are  the  fports  of  men  fet  at  liberty  from  pu- 
nifhment  and  cenfure.  Have  there  not  been  whole 
nations,  and  thofe  of  the  molt  civilized  people,  a- 
mongft  whom  the  expofing  their  children,  and 
leaving  them  in  the  fields  to  perifh  by  want  or 
wild  beads,  has  been  the  practice,  as  little  con- 
demned or  fcrupled  as  the  begetting  them  ?  Do 
they  not  ftiil,  in  fome  countries,  put  them  into  the 
fame  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they  die  in 
child-birth  •,  or  difpatch  them,  if  a  pretended  a- 
ftrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  ftars  ? 
And  are  there  not  places,  where,  at  a  certain  age, 
they  kill,  or  expofe  their  parents,  without  any  re- 
morfe  at  ail  ?  In  a  part  of  Afia,  the  fick,  when 
their  cafe  comes  to  be  thought  defperate>  are  car- 
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ried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth,  before  they  are  dead ; 
and  left  there,  expofed  to  wind  and  weather,  to 
perifh  without  affiftance  or  pity.  It  is  familiar 
among  the  Mengrelians  ,  a  people  profeffing  Chri- 
ftianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without  fcru- 
ple.  There  are  places  ;  where  they  eat  their  own 
children.  The  Caribbees  3  >vere  wont  to  geld  their 
children,  on  purpofe  to  fat  and  eat  them.  And 
GarcilalTo  de  la  Vega  *  tells  us  of  a  people  in  Pe- 
ru, which  were  wont  to  fat  and  eat  the  children 
they  got  on  their  female  captives,  whom  they 
kept  as  concubines  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  when 
they  were  paft  breeding,  the  mothers  themfelves 
Mere  killed  too  and  eaten.  The  virtues  s ,  where- 
by the  Tououpinambos  believed  they  merited  pa- 
radife,  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of 
their  enemies.  They  have  not  fo  much  as  the 
name  for  God;  no  acknowledgment  of  any  God6, 
no  religion,  no  worlhip.  The  faints,  who  are  ca- 
nonized amongft  the  Turks,  lead  lives,  which  one 
cannot  with  modefty  relate.  A  remarkable  pafTage 
to  this  purpofe,  out  of  the  voyage  of  Baumgarten, 
which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I 
(hall  fet  down  at  large,  in  the  language  it  is  pu- 
biifhed  in.  Ibi  (fc.  prope  Belbes  in  .ZEgvpto)  vidi- 
mus fanctum  unum  Saracenicum  inter  arena  rum  cu- 
muloff  ita  ut  ex  utero  matris  prodiit  nudum  fcden- 
tem.  Mos  e/ty  ut  didicimus,  Mahometijlir,  ut  eos 
qui  atnantesy   et  fine   ratione  funt^  pro  Janciis  colant 


'    f^ruber  aptid  Tlievenot,  part  iv.   p.  13. 

T.anbert  apud  Thevenot,  p.  38. 
3  Vofllus  tie  Nili  Origine,  cap.  xviii,  xix. 
'    P.   Mart.  Deo. 
i    Hift.  dcs  lncas,  lib.  i.  cap.  i  2. 
0   Lery,  cap-  xvi-  p.  231. 
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et  venerentur.  Infuper  et  eos  qui  cum  diu  vitam  e- 
gerint  inquinatiffmam,  vc/untariam  demum  pcenl- 
tentiam  et  paupertatem,  fanclitate  venerandos  depu- 
tant.  Ejufmodi  vero  genus  hominum  iibertatem 
quondam  ejfr.cnem  habent,  domos  quas  volunt  intran- 
di,  edendi,  bibendi,  et  quod  majus  efi,  concumbendi  ; 
ex  quo  concubitu,  ft  proles  fecuta  fuerit,  fancla  fi mi- 
liter  habettir.  His  ergo  hom'niibus,  dum  vivunt, 
magnos  exhibent  honores ;  mortuis  vero  vel  templa 
vel  monumenta  extruunt  ampliffnna,  eofque  contin- 
gere  ac  fepelire  maxima  fortune  ducunt  loco.  Au- 
divimus  h<zc  dicta  et  dicenda  per  interpretem  a  Mu- 
crelo  nojtro.  Infuper  fanclum  ilium,  quern  eo  loco 
vidimus,  pubUcitus  apprime  commendari,  eum  effe 
hominem  fanclum,  divinum  ac  integritate pracipuum  ; 
eo  quod,  ncc  fceminarum  unquam  eijet,  nee  puerorum, 
Jed  tantum  modo  afellarum  concubiius  atque  mularum. 
Peregr.  Baumgarten,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  73.  More  of 
the  fame  kind,  concerning  thefe  precious  faints  a- 
mongft  the  Turks,  may  be  feen  in  Pietro  della  Val- 
le,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  January  1616. 
Where  then  are  thofe  innate  principles  of  juftice, 
piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chaility  ?  Or,  where 
is  that  univerfal  confent,  that  allures  us  there  are 
fuch  inbred  rules  ?  Murders  in  duels,  -when  fa- 
fhion  has  made  them  honourable,  are  committed 
without  remorfe  of  confeience ;  nay,  in  many 
places,  innocence  in  this  cafe  is  the  greateft  igno- 
miny. And  if  we  look  abroad,  to  take  a  view  of 
men,  as  they  are,  we  fhall  find,  that  they  have 
remorfe  in  one  place,  for  doing  or  omitting  that, 
which  others,  in  another  place,  think  they  me- 
rit by. 

§  10.  He  that  will  carefully  perufe  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  and  look  abroad  into  the  fev^al 
tribes  of  men,  and  with  indiffereney  furvey  their 
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actions,  will  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  there 
is  fcarce  that  principle  of  morality  to  be  named, 
or  rules  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on,  (thofe  only  ex- 
cepted that  are  ablblutely  neceffary  to  hold  focie- 
tv  together,  which  commonly  too  are  negle£ted 
betwixt  diflinct  focieties)  which  is  not,  fomewhere 
or  other,  flighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
faihion  of  whole  focieties  of  men,  governed  by 
practical  opinions,  and  rules  of  living,  quite  op- 
pofite  to  others. 

§  11.  Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that 
it  is  no  argument,  that  the  rule  is  not  knoivnt 
bccaufe  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objection  good, 
where  men,  though  they  tranfgrefs,  yet  dilown 
not  the  law;  where  fear  of  fhame,  cenfure,  or 
punifhment,  carries  the  mark  of  fome  awe  it  has 
upon  them.  But  it  is  impoihble  to  conceive,  that 
a  whole  nation  of  men  mould  all  publicly  reject 
and  renounce,  what  every  one  of  them,  certainly 
and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law  :  for  fo  they  muit, 
who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on  their  minds. 
It  is  poffible  men  may  lometimes  own  rules  of 
morality,  which,  in  their  private  thoughts,  they 
do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themfelves 
in  reputation  and  eiteem  amongft  thofe  who  are 
perfuaded  of  their  obligation.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  a  whole  fociety  of  men  fhould 
publicly  and  profefledly  difown,  and  caft  off  a 
rule,  which  they  couid  not,  in  their  own  minds, 
but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law;  nor  be  igno- 
rant, that  all  men  they  mould  have  to  do  with, 
knew  it  to  be  fueh  :  and  therefore  mult  everyone 
of  them  apprehend  from  others,  ail  the  contempt 
and  abhorrence  due  to  one  who  profefles  himfelf 
void  of  humanity  •,  and  one,  who  confounding 
the    known   and  natural  meafurcs  of  right  and 
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wrong,  cannot  but  be  looked  on  as  the  profeiTed 
enemy  of  their  peace  and  happinefs.     Whatever 
practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot  but  be  known 
to  every  one  to  be  juft  and  good.  It  is  therefore 
little  lefs  than  a  contradiction,  to  fuppofe,    that 
whole  nations  of  men  ihould,  both  in  their  pro- 
feflions  and  praflice,  unanimoufly  and  univerfal- 
ly  give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  moft  invincible  evi- 
dence, every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right, 
and  good.     This  is  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  no 
practical  rule,  which  is  any-where  univerfally,  and 
with  public  approbation  or  allowance  tranfgref- 
fed,  can  be  fuppofed  innate.     But  I  have  fome- 
thing  farther  to  add,  in  anfwer  to  this  objection. 
§  12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  fay  you,  is  no 
argument   that   it  is  unknown.     I  grant  it :  but 
the  generally  c.iloived  breach  of  it  any-ivhere,   I  fay, 
is  a  proof  that   it  is  not  innate.      For  example,   let 
us  take  any  of  thefe  rules,  which  being  the  moil 
obvious  deductions  of  human  reafon,  and  conform- 
able to  the  natural  inclination  of  the  greateft  part 
of  men,  feweft  people  have  had  the  impudence  to 
deny,  or  ineonfideration  to  doubt  of.     If  any  can 
be  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted,  none,    I 
think,  can   have  a   fairer  pretence  to  be  innate, 
than  this;   Parents t  preferve  and  chcrifl)  your  chil- 
dren.    When  therefore  you  fay,  that  this  is  an  in- 
nate  rule,  what  do   you   mean  ?   Either,    that  it 
is  an  innate  principle,  which,  upon  all  occafions, 
excites  and  directs  the  aclions  of  all  men  ;  or  elfe, 
that  it  is  a  truth  which  all  men  have  imprinted 
on  their  minds,  and  which  therefore  they  "know 
and  aflent  to.     But  in  neither  of  thefe  fenfes  is  it 
innate.     Firji,  That  it  is  not  a  principle,  which 
influences  all  mens  actions,  is  what  I  have  proved 
by  the  examples  before  cited;  nor  need  we  feek 
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.fo  far  as  Mengrelia  or  Peru,  to  find  inftances  of 
fuch  as  neglect,  abufe,  nay,  and  deftroy  their 
children  ;  or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  bru- 
tality of  ibme  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  when 
we  remember,  that  it  was  a  familiar  and  uncon- 
demned  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
to  expoie,  without  pity  or  remorfe,  their  inno- 
cent infants.  Secondly^  That  it  is  an  innate  truth, 
known  to  all  men,  is  aifo  falfc.  For,  Parents, 
preferve  your  children,  is  fo  far  from  an  in- 
nate truth,  that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a 
command,  and  not  a  propofition,  and  fo  not  ca- 
pable cf  truth  or  falfehood.  To  make  it  capable  of 
being  aiTented  to  as  true,  it  muft  be  reduced  to 
fome  fuch  propofition  as  this  •,  //  is  the  duty  cf  pa- 
rents to preferve  their  children.  Tut  what  duty  is, 
cannot  be  underllood  without  a  law;  nor  a  law 
be  known  or  fuppofed  without  a  law-maker,  or 
without  reward  and  puniihment :  fo  that  it  is  im- 
polTible  that  this,  or  any  other  practical  principle, 
fhould  be  innate  ;  i.  e.  be  imprinted  on  the  mind 
as  a  duty,  without  fuppofir.g  the  ideas  of  God, 
cf  law,  of  obligation,  of  pumfnment,  of  a  life  af- 
ter this,  innate.  For  that  punifhment  follow:? 
not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in 
countries  where  the  generally  allowed  practice 
runs  counter  to  it,  is  in  itfelf  evident.  But  thefe 
ideas  (which  muft  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any 
thing  as  a  duty  be  fo)  are  fo  far  from  being  innate, 
that  it  is  not  every  fludious  or  thinking  man,  much 
lefs  every  one  that  is  born,  in  whom  they  are  to 
be  found  clear  and  diftincl: :  and  that  one  of  them, 
which  of  all  others  fecms  molt  likely  to  be  innate, 
isnotfo,  'I  mean  the  idea  of  God),  I  think,  in 
I    2 
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the  next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident  to  any 
confidering  man. 

§  13.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  we 
may  fafely  conclude,  that  ivhate-ver  praclical  rule 
is,  in  anv  place,  generally  and  ivirh  allowance  broken, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  innate,  it  being  impoffible  that 
men  mould,  without  fhame  or  fear,  confident- 
ly and  ferenely  break  a  rule,  which  they  could 
not  but  evidently  know  that  God  had  let  up, 
and  would  certainly  punifh  the  breach  (of  which 
they  mult,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree,  to 
make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  tranfgreflbr. 
Without  fuch  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  ne- 
ver be  certain  that  any  thing  is  his  duty.  Igno- 
rance or  doubt  of  the  law,  hopes  to  efcape  the 
knowledge  or  power  of  the  law-maker,  or  the  like, 
may  make  men  give  way  to  a  prefent  appetite :  but 
let  any  one  fee  the  fault,  and  the  rod  by  it,  and 
with  the  tranfgreiiion,  a  fire  ready  to  punifh  it; 
a  pleafure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almigh- 
ty vifibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  vengeance, 
(for  this  muft  be  the  cafe,  where  any  duty  is  im- 
printed on  the  mind),  and  then  tell  me,  whether 
it  be  pofiible  for  people,  with  fuch  a  profpecr, 
fuch  a  certain  knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and 
without  fcruple,  to  offend  againft  a  law,  which 
they  carry  about  them  in  indelible  characters,  and 
that  flares  them  in  the  face  whilft  they  are  break- 
ing it  ?  Whether  men,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
feel  inthemfelves  the  imprinted  edicts  of  an  omni- 
potent Law-maker,  can,  with  affurancc  and  gaiety, 
ilight  and  trample  under  foot  his  moft  facred  in- 
junctions ?  And  laftly,  whether  it  be  pofiible, 
that  whilft  a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this 
innate  law,  and  fupreme  Law-giver,  all  the  by- 
liauders,  yea,  even  the  governors  and  rulers  of  the 
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people,  full  of  the  fame  fenfe,  both  of  the  law  and 
law-maker,  fhould  filently  connive,  without  tefti- 
fying  their  diflike,  or  laying  the  leaft  blame  on  it : 
Principles  of  actions  indeed  there  are  lodged  in 
mens  appetites  ;  but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  being 
innate  moral  principles,  that  if  they  were  left  to 
their  full  fwing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the 
overturning  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  fet 
as  a  curb  and  reftraint  to  thefe  exorbitant  defires, 
which  they  cannot  be  but  by  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  that  will  over-balance  the  fatisfaction  any 
one  fhall  purpofe  to  himfelf  in  the  breach  of  the 
law.  If  therefore  any  thing  be  imprinted  on  the 
mind  of  all  men  as  a  law,  all  men  muft  have  a  certain 
and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that  certain  and  una- 
voidable punifhment  will  attend  the  breach  of  it.  For 
if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  what  is  in- 
nate, inn.ite  principles  are  infifled  on,  and  urged  to 
no  purpofe ;  truth  and  certainty,  the  things  preten- 
ded, are  net  at  all  fecured  by  them :  but  men  are  in 
the  fame  uncertain  floating  eftate  with,  as  without 
them.  An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  una- 
voidable punifhment,  great  enough  to  make  the 
tranfgreffion  very  uneligible,  mull  accompany  an 
innate:  law ;  unlefs  with  an  innate  law,  they  can  lup- 
in innate  gofpeljtoo;  I  would  not  be  here  mis- 
taken, as  if j  becaufeldenyan  innate  law,  I  thought 
there  were  none  but  poiitive  laws.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law 
of  nature;  between  fomething  imprinted  on  our 
minds  in  this  very  original,  and  fomething  that 
we  beinj;  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of,  by  the  ufe  and  due  application  of  our  natural 
faculties.  And,  I  think,  they  equally  forfake  the 
truth,  who  running  into  the  contrary  extremes, 
either  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is 
I  3 
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a  law  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature ;  i.  e.  with- 
out the  help  of  pofitive  revelation. 

§  14.  The  difference  there  is  amongft  men  in 
their  practical  principles,  is  fo  evident,  that,  I 
think,  I  need  fay  no  more  to  evince,  that  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  find*  any  innate  moral  rules,  by 
this  mark  of  general  affent:  and  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  fufpecl:,  that  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  in- 
nate principles,  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  plea- 
fure ;  fince  thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  of  them, 
are  fo  fparing  to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This 
might,  with  juftice,  be  expected  from  thofe  men 
who  lay  ftrefs  upon  this  opinion :  and  it  gives  oc- 
cafion  to  diftruft  either  their  knowledge  or  charity, 
who  declaring,  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  and 
the  rules  of  living,  are  yet  fo  little  favourable  to 
the  information  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  quiet 
of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which 
they  are,  in  the  variety  men  are  diffracted  with. 
But  in  truth,  were  there  any  fuch  innate  prin- 
ciples, there  would  be  no  need  to  teach  them. 
Did  men  find  fuch  innate  propofitions  ftamped  on 
their  minds,  they  would  ealily  be  able  to  uiftin- 
guifh  them  from  other  truths,  that  they  after- 
wards learned,  and  deduced  from  them;  and 
there  would  be  nothing  more  eafy,  than  to  know 
what,  and  how  many  they  were.  There  could 
be  no  more  doubt  about  their  number,  than  there 
is  about  the  number  of  our  fingers;  and  it  is  like, 
then,  every  fyftem  would  be  ready  to  give  them 
us  by  tale.  But  fince  no-body,  that  I  know,  has 
ventured  yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them,  they 
cannot  blame  thofe  who  doubt  of  the  innate  prin- 
ciples; fince  even  they  who  require  men  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  fuch  innate  propofitions,  do 
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not  tell  us  what  they  are.  It  is  eafy  to  forefee, 
that  if  different  men  of  different  feels  mould  go 
about  to  give  us  a  Hit  of  thofe  innate  practical 
principles,  they  would  fet  down  only  fuch  as  fuit- 
ed  their  diftindt  hypothefis,  and  were  fit  to  fup- 
port  the  doctrines  of  their  particular  fchools  or 
churches :  a  plain  evidence  that  there  are  no  fuch 
innate  truths.  '  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are  fo 
far  from  finding  any  fuch  innate  moral  principles 
in  themfelves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  man- 
kind, and  thereby  making  men  no  other  than  bare 
machines,  they  take  away  not  only  innate,  but  all 
moral  rules  whatfoever,  and  leave  not  a  poffibility 
to  believe  any  fuch,  to  thofe  who  cannot  conceive, 
how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of  a  law,  that  is 
not  a  free  agent :  and  upon  that  ground,  they 
muft  neceffarily  reje£t  all  principles  of  virtue,  Mho 
cannot////  morality  and  mechanifm  together  ;  which 
are  not  very  eafy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  con- 
fident. 

§  15.  When  I  had  writ  this,  being  informed, 
that  my  Lord  Herbert  had,  in  his  books  de  Veritate, 
afigned  thefe  innate  principles,  I  prefently  con- 
fuhed  him,  hoping  to  find,  in  a  man  of  fo  great 
parts,  fomething  that  might  fatisfy  me  in  this 
point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  inquiry.  In  his 
chapter  de  Injiinblu  Natura/i,  p.  76.  edit.  i6q6. 
I  met  with  thefe  fix  marks  of  his  notitia  communes. 
I.  Prior  it  as.  2.  Independentia.  3.  Univerfalitas. 
4.  Certitudo.  5.  Necejfitas ;  i.  e.  as  he  explains 
it,  faciunt  ad  hominis  converfationem.  6.  Modus 
conformationis ;  i.  e.  ajfenfus  nulla  interpofita  mora. 
And  at  the  latter  end  of  his  little  treatife,  de  Reli- 
gione  Laici,  he  fays  this  of  thefe  innate  principles; 
Adeo  ut  non  uniufcujufvis  religionis  conftnio  arcien- 
tur  qua  ubique  vigent  veritaics.      Sunt  enlm  in  ipfu 
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viente  ccelitus  defcripta  nuHifque  traditionibus,  Jive 
feriptis^  five  non  feriptis,  obnoxi<ey  p.  3.  And, 
Veritates  fiojlra  cafhoHaet  qua  tanquam  indubia 
Dei  effata  in  foro  interiori  defcripta.  Thus  having 
given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principles  or  com- 
mon notions,  and  ailerted  their  being  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  fe't  them  down ;  and  they  are  thefe  : 
I.  Rife  aliquod  Jupre:n.im  tinmen.  2.  Nunten  illud 
coli  debere.  3.  Virtutem  cum  pietate  conjunctam 
cptimam  ejfe  rationem  cultits  divini.  4.  Refipifcen- 
dum  ejje  a  peccatis.  £;  Dari  pnemiuin  vel  pcetiam 
pojl  banc  vitam  tranfa&om.  Though  I  allow  thefe 
to  be  clear  trachs,  and  fuch  as,  if  rightly  explain- 
ed, a  rational  creature  can  hardly  avoid  giving  his 
affent  to;  yet  I  think  he  is  far  from  proving  them 
innate  impreffions  in  foro  interiori  defcriptte.  For 
I  muft  take  leave  to  obferve, 

§  16.  Firft,  That  thefe  five  propofitions  are 
either  not  all,  or  more  than  all,  thofe  common  no- 
tions writ  on  our  minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if 
it  were  reafonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to  be  fo 
written.  Since  there  are  other  proportions,  which, 
even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  juft  a  pretence  to 
fuch  an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  admitted 
for  innate  principles,  as,  at  Ieaft,  fome  of  thefe 
five  he  enumerates,  viz.  Do  as  thou  ixmtldft  be 
done  unto  :  and  perhaps  fome  hundreds  of  others, 
when  well  considered. 

§  17.  Secondly  That  all  his  marks  are  not  to 
be  found  in  each  of  his  five  proportions,  viz.  his 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  marks,  agree  perfectly  to 
neither  of  them;  and  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fixth  marks,  agree  but  ill  to  his  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  propofitions.  For,  befules  that  we  are 
allured  from   hiltory  of  many  men,  nay,  whole 
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nations,  who  doubt  or  difbelieve  fome  or  all  of 
them  ;  I  cannot  fee  how  the  third,  viz.  That  vir- 
tue joined  with  piety,  is  the  befi  ivorjbip  ofGcd,  can 
be  an  innate  principle,  when  the  name,  or  found, 
virtue,  is  fo  hard  to  be  understood,  liable  to  fo 
much  uncertainty  in  its  Signification,  and  the 
thing  it  (lands  for  fo  much  contended  about,  and 
difficult  to  be  known.  And  therefore  this  can 
be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human  practice, 
and  ferve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  affigned  as 
an  innate  practical  principle. 

§  18.  For  let  us  confider  this  propofition  as  to 
its  meaning,  (for  it  is  the  fenfe,  and  not  found, 
that  is  and  muft  be  the  principle  and  common  no- 
tion), viz.  Virtue  is  the  bejl  ivorJlAp  of 'God ;  i.  e.  is 
mod  acceptable  to  him  5  which,  if  virtue  be  taken, 
as  commonly  it  is,  for  thole  actions,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  opinions  of  feveral  coun- 
tries, are  accounted  laudable,  will  be  a  propofi- 
tion fo  far  from  being  certain,  that  it  will  not  be 
true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for  actions  conformable 
to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prefcribedby  God, 
which  is  the  true  and  onlymeafure  of  virtue,  when 
virtue  is  ufed  to  fignify  what  is  in  its  own  nature 
right  and  good;  then  this  propofition,  *! hat  vir- 
tue is  the  bej}  ivorjhip  of  God,  will  be  mod  true  and 
certain,  but  of  very  little  ufe  in  human  life:  fince 
it  will  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  viz.  That  God 
is  pleafed  irith  the  doing  of  what  he  commands  ; 
which  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true, 
without  knowing  what  it  is  that  God  doth  com- 
mand; and  fo  be  as  far  from  any  rule  or  prin- 
ciples of  his  actions,  as  he  was  before :  and  I  think 
very  icw  will  take  a  propofition  which  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  That  God  is  pleafed 
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with  the  doing  of  what  he  himfelf  commands,  for 
an  innate  moral  principle  writ  on  the  minds  of  all 
men,  (however  true  and  ceitain  it  may  be),  fince 
it  teaches  lb  little.  Whofoever  does  fo,  will  have 
reafon  to  think  hundreds  of  propofitions  innate 
principles,  fince  there  are  many,  which  have  as 
good  a  title  as  this  to  be  received  for  fuch,  which 
no-body  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate  prin- 
ciples. 

§  19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  proportion  (viz.  Men 
mitft  repent  of  their J&tt J  much  more  inftrucfive, 
till  what  thofe  actions  are  that  are  meant  by  fins 
be  fet  down.  For  the  word  peecata  or  Jins,  be- 
ing put,  as  it  ufually  is,  to  fignify  in  general  ill 
actions,  that  will  draw  on  puniihment  upon  the 
doers;  what  great  principle  of  morality  can  that 
be,  to  tell  us  we  fhould  be  forrv,  and  ceafe  to  do 
that  which  will  bring  mifchief  upon  us,  without 
knowing  what  thofe  particular  actions  are  that 
will  do  lb  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  expofi- 
tion,  and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on,  and  received  by 
thofe,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  taught 
what  actions  in  all  kinds  are  fins  ;  but  neither  this, 
nor  the  former,  can  be  imagined  to  be  innate 
principles,  nor  to  be  of  any  ufie  if  they  were  in- 
nate, .unleiVthe  particular  meafures  and  bounds 
of  all  virtues  and  vices  were  engraven  in  mens 
minds,  and  were  innate  principles  alio,  which  I 
think  is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  And  there- 
fore, I  imagine,  it  will  fcarce  feem  poffible  that 
God  fhould  engrave  principles  "in  mens  minds,  in 
words  of  uncertain  fignifications,  fuch  as  virtues 
and  fins,  which,  amongft  different  men,  ftand 
for  different  things  :  nav,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  be  in  words  at  all,  which,  being  in  mcft  of 
thefe  principles  very  general  names,  cannot  be  un- 
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derltood,    but  by  knowing  the  particulars    com- 
prehended under  them.      And  in  the  practical  in- 
ftances,  the   meafures  mult  be  taken   from  the 
knowledge  of  the  actions  themfelves,  and  the  rules 
of  them  abirracled  from  words,  and   antecedent 
to  the  knowledge  of  names  ;  which  rules  a  man' 
mult  know,  what  language   foever  he  chance  to 
Rears,  whether  Engliih  or  Japan,  cr  if  he  ihould 
learn  no  language  at  all,  or  never  mould  under- 
(tand  the  ufe  of  words,  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of 
dumb  and  deaf  men.  When  it  fiiall  be  made  out, 
that  men,  ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the 
laws  and  cuitoms  of  their  country,  know  that  it 
is  part  of  the  worfhip  of  God,  not  to  kill  another 
man;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one;  not 
to  procure  abortion  ;  not  to  expofe  their  children ; 
not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we 
want   it  ourfelves,  but  on  the  contrary,    relieve 
and  fupply  his  wants:    and  whenever  we  have 
done  the  contrary,  we  ottght  to  repent,  be  fony, 
rtnd  refolve  to   do  fo  no  more  :  when,    I  fav,  all 
men  (hall  be  proved   actually  to  know  and  allow 
nil  thefeand  a  thoufand  other  fuch  rules,  all  which 
come  under  thefe  two  genen-.l  words  made  ufe  of 
above,    viz.   vtrtuics   et  peccata,   virtues   and  ftfts, 
there  will  be  more  reafon  for  admitting  thefe  and 
the  like",  for  common  notions  and  practical  prin- 
ciples; yet,  aft*r  all,  univerfal  content  (were  there 
any  in  moral  principles)  to  truths,  the  knowledge 
whereof  may  be  attained  otherwife,  would  fcarce 
prove  them  to  be  innate  ;  which  n  all  I  contend 
for. 

§  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  here,  to 
offer  that  very  ready,  but  not  very  material  an- 
fwer,  viz.  That  the  innate  principles  of  moralkyt 
may,  by  education  and  cujlom,  ar.d  the   general  opi- 
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nion  of  thofe  among]}  nvhom  ive~ converfet  be  darken- 
ed, and  at  lajl  quite  nvorn  out  of  the  minds  of  nun. 
Which  aflertion  of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  a- 
way  the  argument  of  univerfal  confent,  by  which 
this  opinion  of  innate  principles  is  endeavoured  to 
be  proved  ;  unlefs  thofe  men  will  think  it  reafon- 
able,  that  their  private  perfuafions,  or  that  of 
their  party,  Ihould  pafs  for  univerfal  confent  ;  a 
thing  not  unfrequently  done,  when  men,  prefu- 
mingthemfelves  to  be  the  onlymafters  of  right  rea- 
fon,  caft  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  reit  of 
mankind,  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And 
then  their  argument  ftands  thus  :  The  principles 
which  all  mankind  allow  for  true,  are  innate ; 
thofe  that  men  of  right  reafon  admit,  are  the  prin- 
ciples allowed  by  all  mankind;  we,  and  thofe  of 
our  own  mind,  are  men  of  reafon  ;  therefore  we  a- 
greeine;,  our  principles  are  innate ;  which  is  a  very 
pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  fhort  cut  to  infalli- 
bility. For  otherwife  it  will  be  very  hard  to  un- 
deriland,  how  there  be  fome  principles,  which  all 
men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in  ;  and  yet  there 
are  none  of  thofe  principles  which  are  }iot>  by  de- 
praved cujiom  and  ill  education ,  blotted  out  of  the 
■minds  of  many  men  :  which  is  to  fay,  that  all  men  ad- 
mit, but  yet  many  men  do  deny,  and  diflent  from 
them.  And  indeed  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  firit 
principles,  will  ferve  us  to  very  little  purpofe  ; 
and  we  lhall  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  with,  as  with- 
out them,  if  they  may  by  any  human  power,  fuch 
as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of  our 
companions,  be  altered  or  loft  in  us  :  and  not- 
withstanding all  this  boaft  of  firft  principles,  and 
innate  light,  we  mail  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and 
uncertainty,  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  thing  at  all : 
it  being  all  one  to  have  no  rule,  and  one   that 
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will  wasp  anv  wav,  or  amongft  various  and  contrary 
rules,  not  to  know  which  is  the  right.  But  con- 
cerning innate  principles,  I  defire  thefe  men  to  fay, 
whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  education  and 
cuflom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out :  if  they  can- 
not, we  muft  find  them  in  all  mankind  alike,  and 
they  muft  be  clear  in  every  body  :  and  if  they 
may  fuller  variation  from  adventitious  notions,  we 
muft  then  find  them  cleared:  and  moft  perfpicu- 
ous  neareft  the  fountain,  in  children  and  illiterate 
people,  who  have  received  leaft  impreflion  from 
foreign  opinions.  Let  them  take  which  fide  they 
pleafe,  they  will  certainly  find  it  inconfiftent  with 
vifible  matter  of  fa£r.  and  daily  observation. 

§  21  I  eafily  grant,  that  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  opinions,  which,  by  men  of  different 
countries,  educations,  and  tempers,  are  received 
and  embraced  as  fir/}  and  unqueftionable  principles  ; 
many  ivhereof,  both  for  their  abfurdity,  as  well  as 
oppofitions  one  to  another,  it  is  impcjjible  JIjcuIiI 
be  true.  But  yet  all  thole  propofitions,  how  re- 
mote foever  from  reafon,  are  fo  facred  fomewhere 
or  other,  that  men,  even  of  good  underftanding  in 
other  matters,  will  fooner  part  with  their  lives, 
and  whatever  is  deareft  to  them,  than  fuller  them- 
felves  to  doubt,  or  others  to  queftion,  the  truth 
of  them. 

§  22.  This,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem,  is 
that  which  every  day's  experience  confirms;  and 
will  not,  perhaps,  appear  fo  wonderful,  if  we 
confider  the  ways  and  fteps  by  which  it  is  brought 
about ;  and  how  really  it  may  come  to  pafs,  that 
doctrines,  that  have  been  derived  from  no  better 
original  than  the  fuperftition  of  a  nurfe,  or  the 
authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  bv  length  of 
time,  and  confent  of  neighbours,  tfPaw  up  to  the 
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dignity  of  principles  W  religion  or  morality.  For 
fuch,  who  are  careful,  as  they  call  it,  to  principle 
children  well,  (and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a 
fet  of  thofe  principles  for  them,  which  they  believe 
in),  inltil  into  the  unwarv,  and,  as  yet,  unpreju- 
diced underllanding  (for  white!  paper  receives  any 
characters)  thofe  doctrines  they  would  have  them 
retain  and  profefs.  Thefe  being  taught  them  as 
foon  as  they  have  any  apprehenfion  ;  and  fiill  as 
they  grow  up,  confirmed  to  them,  either  by  the 
open  profeffion  or  tacit  confent  of  all  they  have 
to  do  with;  or  at  leaft  by  thofe,  of  whole  wif- 
dom,  knowledge,  and  piety,  they  have  an  opinion, 
who  never  fuffer  thofe  proportions  to  be  other- 
wife  mentioned,  but  as  the  bans  and  foundation 
on  which  they  build  their  religion  or  manners, 
come,  by  thefe  means,  to  have  the  reputation  of 
unquestionable,  felf-evident,   and  innate  truths. 

§  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men, 
fo  inftructed,  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their 
own  minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  an- 
cient there,  than  thofe  opinions  which  were  taught 
them  before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  regilter 
of  their  actions,  cr  date  the  time  when  any  new 
thing  appeared  to  them  ;  and  therefore  make  no 
fcruple  to  conclude,  That  tho.fe  proportions •,  of 
ivkcfe  knowledge  they  can  find  in-  thenffelves  no  origi- 
nal) were  certainly  the  imprefs  of  God  and  nature 
upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by  any 
one  elfe.  Thefe  they  entertain  and  lubmit  to,  as 
many  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration;  not 
becaufe  it  is  natural ;  nor  do  children  do  it,  where 
they  are  not  fo  taught ;  but  becaufe,  having  been 
always  fo  educated,  and  having  no  remembrance 
of  the  beginning  of  this  refpect,  they  think  it  is 
natural. 
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§  24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  al- 
moft  unavoidable  to  come  to  pafs,  if  we  confidcr 
the  nature  of  mankind,  and  the  ccnftitution  of 
human  affairs;  wherein  mojl  men  cannot  iivB',  with- 
out employing  their  time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their 
calling  ;  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  minds  ^  without  feme 
foundation  or  principles  tc  rejl  their  thoughts  on.  1  here 
is  lcarce  anv  one  fo  floating  and  fuperhcial  in  his  un- 
dent andmg,  who  hath  not  lb  me  referenced  propo- 
rtions, which  are  to  him  the  principles  en  which 
he  bottoms  his  rcaibnings  ;  and  by  which  he  judg- 
eth  of  truth  and  falfehood,  right  and  wrong; 
which,  feme  wanting  fkill  and  leifure,  and  others 
the  inclination;  and  fame  being  taught,  that  they 
ought  not  to  examine  ;  there  are  few  to  be  found, 
who  are  not  expofed,  by  their  ignorance,  lazinefs, 
education  or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  trud. 

§  25.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  children 
and  vcung  folks  ;  and  cuitom,  a  greater  power 
than  Nature,  feldom  failing  to  make  them  worfhip 
for  divine,  what  die  hath  inured  them  to  bow  then* 
minds  and  fubmit  their  understandings  to,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  grown  men,  either  perplexed  in 
the  neceffary  affairs  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  purfuit 
of  pleafures,  mould  not  ferioufly  fit  down  to  ex- 
amine their  own  tenets;  efpeciadv  when  one  of 
their  principles  h,  That  principles  ought  not  to  be 
queftioned.  And  had  men  leifure,  parts,  and  will, 
who  is  there  almoft,  that  dare  fhake  the  foundation 
of  all  his  paft  thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure 
to  bring  upon  himfelf  the  Giame  of  having  been  a 
long  time  wholly  in  miltake  and  error  ?  Who  is 
there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  reproach, 
which  is  every-where  prepared  for  thofc  who  dare 
venture  to  diflent  from  the  received  opinions  of 
their  country  or  party  ?  And  where  is  the  man 
K  2 
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to  be  found,  that  can  patiently  prepare  himfelf  to 
bear  the  name  of  whimfical,  fceptical,  or  Atheift, 
which  he  is  fure  to  meet  with,  who  does  in  the 
leaft  fcruple  any  of  the  common  opinions  ?  And 
he  will  be  much  more  afraid  to  quejlion  thofe  prin- 
ciples, when  he  {hall  think  them,  as  moft  men 
do,  the  ftandards  fet  up  by  God  in  his  rnind,  to 
be  the  rule  and  touch-iione  of  all  other  opinions. 
And  what  can  hinder  him  from  thinking  them  fa- 
cred,  when  he  finds  them  the  earlieft  of  all  his 
own  thoughts,  and  the  moft  reverenced  by  others? 
§  26.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how  by  thefe  me?:;; 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men  worfhip  the  idols  that 
have  been  fet  up  in  their  minds  ;  grow  fond  of 
the  notions  they  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
there  ;  and  fiamp  the  charatlers  cf  divinity  upon 
idjurdities  and  errors,  become  zealous  votaries  to 
bulls  and  monkeys  ;  and  contend  too,  fight,  and 
die  in  defence  of  their  opinions.  Dumfolos  credit 
habendos  ejje  decs,  quos  ipfe  colli.  For  fince  the 
reafoning  faculties  of  the  foul,  which  are  almoft 
conftantly,  though  not  always  warily  nor  wifely, 
employed,  would  not  know  how  to  move,  for 
want  of  a  foundation  and  footing,  in  moft  men, 
who,  through  lazinefs  or  avocation,  do  not,  or 
for  want  of  time,  or  true  helps,  or  for  other  cau- 
fes,  cannot  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge, and  trace  truth  to  its  fountain  and  original, 
it  is  natural  for  them,  and  almoft  unavoidable,  to 
take  up  with  fome  borrowed  principles  ;  which  be- 
ing reputed  and  prefumed  to  be  the  evident  proofs 
of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need  any  o- 
ther  proofs  themfelves.  Whoever  lhall  receive 
any  of  thefe  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them 
there,  with  the  reverence  ufually  paid  to  prin- 
ciples, never  venturing  to  examine  them,    but 
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accuftoming  himfelf  to  believe  them,  becaufe  they 
are  to  be  believed,  may  take  up  from  his  education, 
and  the  fafhions  of  his  country,  any  abfurditv  for 
innate  principles  ;  and  by  long  poring  on  the  lame 
objects,  fo  dim  his  light,  as  to  take  monfters  lod- 
ged in  his  own  brain,  for  theimages  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  workmanihip  of  his  own  hands. 

<  27.  By  this  progrefs,  how  many  there  are, 
who  arrive  at  principles,  which  they  believe  innate, 
may  be  eallly  obferved  in  the  variety  of  oppofite 
principles  held  and  contended  for  by  all  forts 
and  degrees  of  men.  And  he  that  mail  deny  this 
to  be  the  method  wherein  moil  men  proceed  to 
the  afTurance  they  have  of  the  truth  and  evi- 
dence of  their  principles,  will,  perhaps,  find  it  a 
hard  matter  any  other  way  to  account  for  the 
contrary  tenets,  which  are  firmly  believed,  con- 
fidently aiTerted,  and  which  great  numbers  are 
ready  at  any  time  to  feal  with  their  blood.  And, 
indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  principles 
to  be  received  upon  their  own  authority,  without 
examination,  I  know  not  what  may  not  be  be- 
lieved, or  how  any  one's  principles  can  be  que- 
ftioned.  If  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  examined 
and  tried,  I  defire  to  know  how  firft  any  innate 
principles  can  be  tried  ;  or  at  lead  it  is  reasonable 
to  demand  the  marks  and  characters  whereby  the 
genuine,  innate  principles,  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  others ;  that  fo,  aroidil  the  great  variety  of 
pretenders,  I  may  be  kept:  from  miflakes,  in  fo 
material  a  point  as  this.  When  this  is  done,  I 
fhall  be  ready  to  embrace  fuch  welcome  and  ufe- 
ful  propofitions;  and  till  then  I  mav  with  mode- 
ity  doubt,  fince  I  fear  univerfal  confent,  which 
is  the  only  one  produced,  will  fcarce  prove  a 
fuflicient  mark  to  direct  my  choice,  and  allure 
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me  of  any  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  I  think  it  pail  doubt,  that  there  are  no  prac- 
tical principles  wherein  all  men  agree;  and  there- 
fore none  innate. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Other  Confiderations  concerning   innate 
Principles,  bothfpeculative  and  practical. 

§  I.  Principles  not  innate,  unlefs  their  ideas  be  in- 
nate. §  2,  3.  Ideas,  efpe daily  thofe  belonging  to 
principles,  not  born  with  children.  §  4,  5.  Iden- 
tity, an  idea  not  innate.  §  6.  Whole  and  part 
?iot  innate  ideas.  §  7.  Idea  of  wor/hip  not  in- 
nate. §  8 — II.  Idea  of  God,  not  innate. 
$  1  2 .  Suitable  to  God's  goodnefs,  that  all  men 
fjjould  have  an  idea  of  him,  therefore  naturally 
imprinted  by  him,  anfwered.  §  13 — 16.  Ideas 
of  God,  'various  in  different  men.  §  17.  If 
the  idea  of  God  be  not  innate,  no  other  can  be 
fuppofed  innate.  §  18.  Idea  of  fubfance  not  in- 
nate. §  19.  No  proportions  con  be  innate,  ft nee 
no  ideas  are  innate.  §  20.  No  innate  ideas  in 
the  memory.  §  21.  Principles  not  innate,  be- 
caufe  of  little  ufe,  or  little  certainty.  §  22.  Dif- 
ference of  mens  dijeoveries  depends  upon  the  dif- 
ferent application  of  their  faculties.  $23.  Men 
mufl  think  and  know  for  themfelves.  §  24.  Whence 
the  opinion  of  innate  principles.  §  25.  Conclu- 
fon. 

§  i.T  TAD  thofe,  who  would  perfuade  us  that 

I    L     there  are  innate  principles,   not  taken 

them  together  in  grofs;    but  confidered  feparate- 
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ly  the  parts  out  of  which  thofe  propofitions  are 
made,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  fo 
forward  to  believe  they  were  innate.  Since,  if 
the  ideas,  which  made  up  thofe  truths,  were  not, 
it  was  impoiEble  that  the  propofitions  made  up 
of  them  mould  be  innate,  or  our  knowledge  of 
them  be  born  with  us.  For  if  the  ideas  be  not 
innate,  there  was  a  time  when  the  mind  was  with- 
out thofe  principles  ;  and  then  they  will  not  be 
innate,  but  be  derived  from  fome  other  original. 
For  where  the  ideas  themfelves  are  not,  there  can 
be  no  knowledge,  no  aflent,  no  mental  or  verbal 
propofitions  about  them. 

§  2.  If  we  will  attentively  confider  new-born 
children,  we  fhall  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that 
they  bring  many  ideas  into  the  world  with  them. 
For  bating,  perhaps,  fome  faint  ideas  of  hun- 
ger, and  thirft,  and  warmth,  and  fome  pains 
which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  womb,  there  is 
not  the  lead  appearance  of  any  fettled  ideas  at  all 
in  them  ;  efpecially  of  ideas,  anfwering  the  terir.s 
•which  make  up  thofe  univerfal  propofitions,  that  are 
efteemed  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive 
how,  by  degrees,  afterwards  ideas  come  into  their 
minds  •,  and  that  they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other, 
than  what  experience,  andtheobfervationof  things 
that  come  in  their  way,  furnifh  them  with ;  which 
might  be  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  they  are  not 
original  characters  ftamped  on  the  mind. 

§  3.  It  is  impojjtble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be,  is  certainly,  if  there  be  any  fuch, 
an  innate  principle.  But  can  any  one  think,  or 
will  any  one  fay,  that  impofftbility  and  identity,  are 
two  innate  ideas  ?  Are  they  fuch  as  all  mankind 
have,  and  bring  into  the  world  with  them  ?  And 
are  they  thofe  that  are  the  firft  in  children,   and 
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antecedent  to  all  acquired  ones  ?  If  thev  are  in- 
nate, they  mtift  needs  be  fo.  Hath  a  child  an  idea 
of  impofiibility  and  identity,  before  it  has  of  white 
or  black,  fweet  or  bitter?  And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle,  that  it  concludes,  that 
wormwood  rubbed  on  the  nipple,  hath  not  the 
fame  tafte  that  it  uied  to  receive  from  thence  ?  Is 
it  the  actual  knowledge  of  impojfibile  eft  idem  ejji', 
et  non  ejfe,  that  makes  a  child  diitinguiih  between 
its  mother  and  a  ftranger  ?  or  that  makes  it  fond 
of  the  one,  and  fly  the  other  ?  Or  does  the  mind 
regulate  itfelf  and  its  affent  by  ideas  that  it  never 
yet  had  ?  or  tbe  underftanding  draw  conclufions 
from  principles,  which  it  never  yet  knew  or  un- 
derftood  ?  The  names  irnpoffibjltty  and  identiti, 
ftand  for  two  ideas,  fo  far  from  being  innate,  or 
born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  care 
and  attention  to  form  them   ri^ht  in   our  under- 

D 

{landing.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  brought  in- 
to the  world  with  us  :  fo  remote  from  the  thoughts 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  that  I  believe,  upon  ex- 
amination, it  will  be  found,  that  many  grown 
men  want  them. 

§  4.  If  identity,  to  inftance  in  that  alone,  be 
a  native  impreiTion,  and  confequently  fo  clear  and 
obvious  to  us,  that  we  muft  needs  know  it  even 
from  our  cradles  -,  I  would  gladly  be  refolved,  by 
one  of  feven,  or  feventv  years  old,  whether  a  man, 
being  a  creature  confifting  of  foul  and  body,  be 
the  fame  man  when  his  body  is  changed  ?  Whe- 
ther Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the 
fame  foul,  were  the  fame  man,  though  they  lived 
feveral  ages  afunder  ?  Nay,  whether  the  cock  too, 
which  had  the  fame  foul,  were  not  the  fame  with 
both  of  them  ?  "Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  cur  idea  of  famenefs  is  not  fo  fettled 
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and  clear,  as  to  deferve  to  be  thought  innate  in 
us.  For  if  thofe  innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  di- 
ftinct.,  fo  as  to  be  univerfally  known,  and  natu- 
rally agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  fubjecls  of  uni- 
versal and  undoubted  truths  ;  but  will  be  the  un- 
avoidable occafion  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For, 
Ifuppofe,  everyone's  idea  of  identity  will  not  be 
the  fame  that  Pythagoras,  and  thoufands  others  of 
his  followers  have  :  and  which  then  fhall  be  the 
true  ?  which  innate  ?  Or  are  there  two  different 
ideas  of  identity  both  innate  ? 

§  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  queftions 
I  have  here  propofed  about  the  identity  of  man, 
are  bare  empty  Speculations  ;  which,  if  they  were, 
would  be  enough  to  fhew,  that  there  was  in  the 
understandings  of  men  no  innate  idea  of  identity. 
He  that  fhall,  with  a  little  attention,  reflect  on 
the  refurredtion,  and  confider,  that  divine  juftice 
fhall  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  laft  day,  the  very 
fame  perfons  to  be  happy  or  miferable  in  the  o- 
ther,  who  did  well  or  ili  in  this  life,  will  find  it, 
perhaps,  not  eafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf,  what 
makes  the  fame  man,  or  wherein  identity  confifts; 
and  will  not  be  forward  to  think  he  and  every 
one,  even  children  themfelves,  have  naturally  a 
clear  idea  of  it. 

§  6.  Let  us  examine  that  principle  of  mathe- 
matics, viz.  That  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned  amongft  innate  prin- 
ciples. I  am  fure  it  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to 
be  thought  fo  •,  which  yet  no-body  can  think 
it  to  be,  when  he  confiders  the  ideas  it  compre- 
hends in  it,  whole  and  part ,  are  perfectly  relative; 
but  the  pofitive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and 
immediately  belong,  are  extenfion  and  number, 
of  which  alone,  whole  and  part  are  relations.   So 
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that  if  whole  and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extenfion 
and  number  rnnft  be  lo  too,  it  being  impoihble 
to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation,  without  having  any 
at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in 
which  it  is  founded.  Now,  whether  the  minds 
ot  men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them  the  ideas 
of  extenfion  and  number,  I  leave  to  be  consider- 
ed by  thole  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  prin- 
ciples. 

9  7.  That  Lied  is  to  be  worfoipped,  is  without 
doubt  as  great  a  truth  as  any  can  enter  into  the 
mind  of  man,  and  deferves  the  firffc  place  amongtt 
all  practical  principles.  But  yet,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  thought  innate,  unlefs  the  ideas  of  God 
and  worfhip  are  innate.  That  the  idea,  the 
term  worjbip  (lands  for,  is  not  in  the  undemand- 
ing of  chikiren,  and  a  character  (tamped  on  the 
mind  in  its  firft  original,  I  think,  will  be  eanly 
granted  by  any  one,  that  conhders  how  few  there 
be  amongn  grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  di- 
ftincr.  notion  of  it.  And,  I  fuppofe,  there  can- 
not be  any  thing  mere  ridiculous,  than  to  fay, 
that  children  have  this  practical  principle  innate, 
Thai  God  is  lo  be  ivyrfoiped ;  and  yet,  that  they 
know  not  what  that  worfnip  of  God  is,  which  is 
their  duty.     But  to  pafs  by  this. 

§  8.  If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate,  the 
idea  of  Gcd  may,  of  all  ethers,  for  many  reafons, 
be  thought  fo  •,  fince  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how 
there  ihould  be  innate  moral  principles,  without 
an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity  :  without  a  notion  of  a 
law-maker,  it  is  impoinbie  to  have  a  notion  of  a 
law,  and  an  obligation  to  obferve  it.  Befides 
the  Atheitls,  taken  notice  of  amongft  the  antients, 
and  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  hiitory,  hath 
not  navigation  dlfcovered,   in  thefe  latter  ages, 
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whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  in  Brafil  r, 
in  Borandav  ;,  andthe  Caribbee  ifiands  ;,  &c.  a- 
monglt  whom  there  was  to  be  found  no  notion  of 
a  God,  no  religion?  Nicholaus  delTecho,  in  /.- 
teris?  ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguarum  converfione, 
has  thefe  words*  :  Reptri  earn  gentem  nullum  no- 
men  habere^  quod  Dciwi  et  homhns  ahimam  jigni* 
f.cety  nulla  facra  kabet,  nulla  idola.  Thefe  are  fast- 
ltances  of  nations  where  uncultivated  nature  has 
been  left  to  itfelf,  without  the  help  of  letters  and 
difcipline,  and  the  improvements  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences.  But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who 
have  enjoyed  thefe  in  a  very  great  meafure,  who 
yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their  thoughts 
this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  God. 
It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  furprife  to  others,  as  it 
was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number. 
But  for  this,  let  them  conlult  the  king  of  France's 
late  envoy  thither,  who  gives  no  better  account 
of  the  Chinefes  themfelves  s .  And  if  we  will  not 
believe  La  Loubere  u,  the  miffionaries  of  China, 
even  the  Jefuits  themfelves,  the  great  encomi- 
afts  of  the  Chinefes,  do  all  to  a  man  agree 
and  will  convince  us  that  the  feci  of  the  li- 
terati, or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion 
of  China,  and  the  ruling  parry  there,  are  all  of 
them  Athcifts  7.      And   perhaps,  if   we    fhould, 

1    Rhoc  a  pud  Thevcnot,  pag-  2. 

r    Jo.  de  I  ery,  c.  xvi. 

3    MarUniexe    «£i     Terry  _'_'_,    et   _JJ_.      Ovlnston 

*    Relatio  triplex    de  rebus  Indie  is  Caaiguarum  * 3 

5  I-a  Loubere  dn  Rovaume  de  Siam,   torn,  i    c..  ix. 
5  '5>  &c.     xx.    5  2*>  &c     xxii.   §  (■>. 

6  Ibid.  torn.  i.  c.   xx.   §  4,   &c    xxiii. 

7  "Vid.  Navarette  in  the  collection  oi"  voyages,   vol.  i. 
and  Hiitoria  cultus  Sinenfium. 
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with  attention,  mind  the  lives  and  dilcourfes  of 
people  not  fo  far  off,  we  mould  have  too  much 
reafon  to  fear  that  many,  in  more  civilized  coun- 
tries, have  no  very  ftrong  and  clear  impreffions 
of  a  Deity  upon  their  minds ;  and  that  the  com- 
plaints of  atheifm  made  from  the  pulpit  are  not 
without  reafon.  And  though  only  fome  profli- 
gate wretches  own  it  too  bare-facedly  now  j  yet, 
perhaps,  we  fhould  hear  more  than  we  do  of  it 
from  others,  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magiftrate's 
fword,  or  their  neighbour's  cenfure,  tie  up  peo- 
ple's tongues,  which,  were  the  apprehenfions  of 
punifhment  or  fhame  taken  away,  would  as  o- 
penly  proclaim  their  atheifm  as  their  lives  do  2 . 

*  On  this  reafoning  of  the  author  againft  innate 
ideas,  great  blame  hath  been  laid  ;  becaufe  it  feems 
to  invalidate  an  argument  commonly  ufed  to  prove  the 
being  of  a  God,  viz.  univerfal  confent.  To  which 
our  author  anfwers*.  I  think  that  the  univerfal  con- 
fent of  ff/ankind,  as  to  the  being  of  a  Cod,  amounts  tt 
thus  much,  That  the  vajlly  g>  eater  majority  of  man- 
kind have,  in  all  ages  of  the  -world,  athtally  believed 
a  Ctd ;  th.it  the  majority  of  the  rem  ining  p.irt  have 
?M  afiually  dijhelieved  it  ;  and  confequently  thofe  info 
have  aflually  oppcfed  the  belief  of  a  God,  have  truly 
been  very  few.  So  that  comparing  thofe  that  have 
actually  difbelieved  with  thofe  who  have  actually  be- 
lieved a  Gtp,  their  number  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
5a  refpect  of  this  incomparably  greater  majority  of 
thofe  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind. 

This  is  all  the  univerfal  confent  which  truth  of 
matter  of  fact  will  allow  ;  and  therefore  all  that  can 
be  made  ufe  of  to  prove  a  God.  But  if  any  one 
would  extend  it  farther,    and   fpeak  deceitfully  for 

*  In  his  third  letter  to  the  biihop  of  "SVorcefler,  page 
M7,  &c 
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§  9.  But  had  all  mankind,  every-where,  a  no- 
tion  of  God,  (whereof  yet  hiftory  tells  us  tli£  con- 
trary), it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the 
idea  of  him  was  innate.  For  though  no  nation 
were  to  he  found  without  a  name,  and  iome  few  dark 

God  ;  if  this  univerfality  mould  be  urged  in  a  ftrift 
fenfe,  not  for  much  the  majority,  but  for  a  general 
content  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all  ages  and 
countries  ;  this  would  make  it  either  no  argument, 
or  a  perfectly  ufelel's  and  unnecefTary  one.  For  if 
any  one  deny  a  God,  fuch  a  perfect  univer'fality  of 
confent  is  deftroyed  ;  and  if  no-body  does  deny  a 
God,  what  need  of  arguments  to  convince  Atheiits  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  afk  your  lordfliip,  were  there 
ever  in  the  world  any  Atheiits  or  no  ?  If  there  were 
not,  what  need  is  there  of  raifing  a  qucftion  about  the 
being  of  a  God,  when  no-body  queltions  it?  What 
need  of  proviiional  arguments  againft  a  fault,  from 
which  mankind  are  fo  wholly  fiee,  and  which,  by  an 
aniverfal  confent,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fccure 
from  ?  If  you  lay,  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will,  that 
there  have  been  Atheifts  in  the  world,  then  your  lord- 
fhip's  univerfal  confent  reduces  itfelf  to  only  a  great 
majority ;  and  then  mike  that  majority  as  great  as  you 
will,  what  I  have  laid  in  the  place  quoted  by  your 
lordfliip,  leaves  it  in  its  full  force  ;  and  I  have  not  laid 
one  word  that  does  in  the  lealt  invalidate  this  argument 
for  a  Cod.  The  argument  I  was  upon  there,  was  to 
fhew,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  innate;  and  to 
my  purpofe  it  was  fufficicnt,  if  there  v.  ere  but  a  lcls 
number  found  in  the  world  who  had  no  idea  of  God, 
than  your  lordfliip  will  allow  there  have  been  of  pro- 
filled  Atheifts ;  for  whatsoever  is  innate,  mull  be  u- 
niverfal  in  the  fL.icteft  fenfe.  One  exception  is  a  fuf- 
gcient  proof  againft  it.  So  tlm  ali  that  I  Ibid,  and 
which  was  quite  to  another  purpole.  did  not  at  all 
tend,  nor  uu  be  uu.de  ufe  01,  to  invalidate  tfe  awy* 

Vol.  I.  L 
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notions  of  him  ;  yet  that  would  not  prove  them 
to  be  natural  imprefiions  on  the  mind,  no  more 
than  the  names  of  fire  or  the  fun,  heat  or  num- 
ber, do  prove  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  to  be  in- 
nate j  becaufe  the  names  of  thofe  things,  and  the 

mmt  for  a  Deity,  grounded  on  fuch  iiniverfal  confent, 
as  your  lordfhip,  and  all  that  build  on  it,  muft  own  ; 
which  is  only  a  very  difproportioned  majority :  fuch 
an  iiniverfal  confetti  my  argument  there  neither  affirms 
nor  requires  to  be  lefs  than  you  will  be  pleafed  to  al- 
low it.  Your  lordfhip  therefore  might,  without  any 
prejudice  to  thofe  declarations  of  good-will  and  fa- 
vour you  have  for  the  author  of  the  Effay  of  human 
under \ls  tiding,  have  (pared  the  mentioning  his  quo- 
ting authors  that  are  in  print,  formatters  of  fact  to 
quite  another  purpofe,  as  going  about  to  invalidate 
the  argument  for  a  Deity  from  the  univerfal  confetti  of 
mankind,  lince  he  leaves  that  univerfal  confent  as  en- 
tire and  as  large  as  you  yourfelf  do,  or  can  own  or 
fuppofe  it.  But  here  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  forty  that 
your  lord/hip  has  given  me  this  occafion  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  this  pajj  ige  of  my  book  ;  if  there  mould  be 
any  one  befides  your  lordfhip,  who  fhould  fofar  mif- 
take  it,  as  to  think  it  in  the  hail  invalidates  the  ar- 
gument for  a  God,  ji  o;n  the  univerfal  confent  of  man- 
kind- 

But  becaufe  you  quefuon  the  credibility  of  thofe  au- 
thors I  have  quoted,  which  you  fay  were  very  ill 
chofen,  I  will  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  he  whom  I  re- 
lied on  for  his  teftimony  concerning  the  Hotentots  of 
Soldania,  was  no  lefs  a  man  than  an  ambaffador  from 
the  king  of  England  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Of  whole 
relation  Monlieur  Thevenot,  no  ill  judge  in  the  cafe, 
had  fo  great  an  elleem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to 
tranflate  it  into  French,  and  publifh  it  in  his  (which  is 
counted  no  injudicious)  collection  of  Travels.  But 
to  intercede  with  your  lordfhip  for  a  little  more  fa- 
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ideas  of  them,  are  fo  univerfally  received  and 
known  amongft  mankind.  Nor,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  want  of  fuch  a  name,  or  the  abfence  of  fuch 
a  notion  out  of  mens  minds,  any  argument  againit 
the  being  of  God,   any  more  than  it  would  be  a 

vourable  allowance  of  credit  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  re- 
lation ;  Coore,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who 
could  fpeak  Englifli,  allured  Mr  Terry  *,  that  they 
of  Suldania  had  no  God.  But  if  he  too  have  the  ill 
luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  he  a 
little  more  favourable  to  a  divine  of  theChurch  of  En- 
gland, now  living,  and  admit  of  his  teftimony  in  con- 
firmation of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's.  This  worthy  gentle- 
man, in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Surar,  printed 
but  two  years  fince,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  people, 
has  thefe  words  f,  Th-.y  are  funk  even  below  idolatry, 
are  dejlitute  of  both  priejl  and  temple,  and  faving  a 
little  jhew  of  rejoicing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and 
new  moon,  have  lojt  all  kind  of  religious  devotion. 
Nature  has  fo  richly  provided  for  their  convenience  in 
this  life,  th.it  they  have  drewned  all  fenfe  of  the  Cod 
of  it.   and  are  grown  quite  carelefs  of  the  next. 

But  to  provide  againft  the  eleareft  evidence  of  a- 
theifm  in  thefe  people,  you  fay,  That  the  account  given 
of  them,  makes  them  not  ft  to  be  a  jlandard  for  the 
fenfe  of  mankind.  This,  I  think,  may  pafs  for  nothing, 
til!  fomehody  may  he  found  theft  makes  them  to  be  a 
l.:i-;u'ardjor  the  fenfe  of  mankind.  All  the  ufel  have  made 
of  them  was  to  lliew,  that  there  were  men  in  the  world 
that  had  no  innate  idea  of  God.  Hut  to  keep  fome- 
thing  like  an  argument  going  (for,  what  will  not  that 
do  r)  you  go  near  denying  thele  Cai'trs  to  be  men.. 
Whatelfe  do  thefe  words  lignify  ?  d  people  fo  ji range  - 
ly  bereft  of  common  fenfe,  that  they  can  hardly  be  res- 


*  Terry's  Voyage,  p.   17.   and  23 
1    IVI.   Uvington,   p-  4"9- 
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proof  that  there  was  no  loadftone  in  the  world, 
becaufe  a  great  pari  of  mankind  had  neither  a  no- 
tion of  any  fuch  thing,  nor  a  name  for  it;  or  be 
any  fhew  of  argument  to  prove,  that  there  are  no 
diltintr.  and  various  fpecies  of  angels,  or  intelli- 
gent beings  above  us,  becaufe  we  have  no  ideas  of 
fuch  diftin£t  fpecies,  or  names  for  them  :  for  men 
being  furnifhed  with  words  by  the  common  lan- 
guage of  their  own  countries,  can  fcarce  avoid 
having  iome  kind  of  ideas  of  thefe  things,  whofe 
names  thofe  they  converfe  with  have  oceafion 
frequently  to  mention  to  them.  And  if  it  carry 
with  it  the  notion  of  excellency,  greatnefs,  orfome- 
thing  extraordinary ;  if  apprehenfion  and  concern- 
ment accompany  it;  if  the  fear  of  abfolute  and  ir^ 
refrflible  power  fet  it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea 

kowd  among  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  beft  accounts 
oftheCafers  ofSoldania,  &c.  I  hope  if  any  of  them 
were  called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  pa  It 
icruple  that  they  were  men :  however,  Courwee, 
Wewena,  and  Coufheda,  and  thofe  others  who  had  ! 
names,  that  had  no  places  in  your  nomenclator,  would 
hardly  pafs  mufter  with  your  lordihip. 

My  lord,  I  fhould  not  mention  this,  but  that  what 
you  yourfelf  fay  here,  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  con- 
sider, that  what  you  have  laid  fuch  a  ftrefs  on  concern- 
ing the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being,  and 
the  Jubjefl  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  the 
diftinguifhing  of  fpecies,  fince  yon  yourfelf  own,  that 
there  may  be  individuals  zvherein  there  is  a  common 
?iaturet  with  a  particular  fubfiflencs  proper  to  each  of 
them,  whereby  you  are  Co  little  ableto  know  of  which 
of  the  ranks  or  forts  they  are,  into  which  you  fay 
God  has  ordered  beings,  and  which  he  hath  dijiinguijb- 
ed  by  efential  properties,  that  you  ate  in  doubt  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no.. 
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is  likely  to  fink  the  deeper,  and  fpread  the  farther ; 
efpecially  if  it  be  fuch  an  ideaas  is  agreeable  to 
the  common  light  of  reafon,  and  naturally  dedu- 
cible  from  every  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  God  is.  For  the  vifible  marks  of  extraordinary 
wifdom  and  power  appear  fo  plainly  in  all  the 
works  of  the  creation,  that  a  rational  creature, 
who  will  but  ferioufly  reflect,  on  them,  cannot 
mifs  the  difcovery  of  a  Deity  :  and  the  influence 
that  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a  being  mull  neceilarily 
have  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  have  but  once  heard 
of  it,  is  fo  great,  and  carries  fuch  a  weight  of 
thought  and  communication  with  it,  that  it  feems 
ftranger  to  me,  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  fhould 
be  anv  where  found  fo  brutifh,  as  to  want  the  no- 
tion of  a  God,  than  that  they  fhould  be  without 
any  notion  of  numbers,  or  fire. 

§  10.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mention- 
ed in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  exprefs  a  fuperior, 
powerful,  wife,  invifible  being,  the  fuitabienefs 
of  fuch  a  notion  to  the  principles  of  common  rea- 
fon, and  the  intereft  men  will  always  have  to  men- 
tion it  often,  muft  neceffarily  fpread  it  far  and 
wide;  and  continue  it  down  to  all  generations; 
though  yet  the  general  reception  of  this  name,  and 
fome  imperfect  and  unjleady  notions,  conveyed  there- 
by to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  prorje  not 
the  idea  to  be  innate ,  but  only  that  thev  who 
made  the  difcovery  had  made  a  right  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  thought  maturely  of  the  caufes  of  things, 
and  traced  them  to  their  original;  from  whom  o- 
ther  lefs  confidering  people,  having  once  received 
fo  important  a  notion,  it  could  not  eafiiy  be  loft 
again. 

$11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the 
notion  of  a  God,  were  it  to  be  found  univerfally 
L  3 
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in  all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  men  grown  to  maturity  in  all  coun- 
For  the  generality  of  the  acknowledging  of 
a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no  farther  than 
that;  which,  if  it  be  fufficient  to  prove  the  idea 
of  God  innate^  will  as  well  prove  the  idea  of  fire 
innate;  fince,  I  think,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that 
there  is  not  a  perfon  in  the  world  who  has  a  no- 
tion of  a  God,  who  has  not  alfo  the  idea  of  fire.  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children 
fhould  be  placed  in  an  ifland  where  no  fire  was, 
they  would  certainly  neither  have  any  notion  of 
fuch  a-  thing,  nor  name  for  it,  how  generally  fo- 
ever  it  were  received  and  known  in  all  the  world 
befides;  and  perhaps  too,  their  apprehcnfions 
would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  name,  or  no- 
tion of  a  God,  till  fome  one  amongft  them  had 
employed  his  thoughts  to  inquire  into  the  con-, 
fritution  and  caufes  of  things,  which  would  eafily 
lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  God;  which  having 
once  taught  to  others,  reafon,  and  the  natural 
propenfity  of  their  own  thoughts,  would  after- 
wards propagate,  and  continue  amongft  them. 

§  12.  Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  f nit  able  io  the 
goodnefs  of  God  to  imprint  upon  ike  minds  of men , 
characters  and  notions  of  bimfidf,  and  not  to  leave 
them  in  the  dark,  and'  doubt,  in  'lo  grand  a  con- 
cernment; and  alfo  by  that  means  to  fecure  to 
himfelf  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  fo 
intelligent  a  creature'  as  man  ;  and  therefore  he 
has  done  it. 

This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove 
much  more  than  thofe,  who  ufe  it  in  this  cafe, 
expect  from  it.  For  if  we  may  conclude,  that 
God  hath  done  for  men  all  that  men  fhall  judge 
is  beft  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  fuitable  to  his  good- 
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nefs  fo  to  do,  it  will  prove  not  only  that  God 
has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  an  idea  of 
himfelf ;  but  that  he  hath  plainly  ftamped  there, 
in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  o- 
bedience  to  his  will ;  and  that  he  hath  given  them 
a  will  and  affections  conformable  to  it.  This,  no 
doubt,  every  one  will  think  it  better  for  men, 
than  that  they  mould,  in  the  dark,  grope  after 
knowledge,  as  St  Paul  rells  us  all  nations  did  after 
God,  Acts  xvii.  27.  than  that  their  wills  mould 
clafn  with  their  understandings,  and  their  appe- 
tites crofs  their  duty.  The  Romanifts  fay,  it  is 
belt  for  men,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  that  there  mould  be  an  infallible  judge  of 
controversies  on  earth  ;  and  therefore  there  is  one  : 
and  I,  by  tlfe  fame  reafon,  fay,  it  is  better  for  men, 
that  every  man  himfelf  mould  be  infallible.  I  lea\  e 
them  to  confider,  whether  by  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument they  fhall  think,  that  every  man  is  fo.  I 
think  k  a  very  good  argument,  to  fay,  the  infi- 
nitely wife  God  hath  made  it  fo:  and  therefore  it 
is  beft.  But  it  ferns  to  me  a  little  too  much  confi- 
dence of  our  own  ivificm,  to  fay,  I  think  it  bcfl, 
and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  fo  ;  and  in  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from  fuch 
a  topic,  that  God  hath  done  fo,  when  certain  ex- 
perience (hews  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the 
goodnefs  of  God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men 
without  fuch  original  impreffions  of  knowledge,  or 
ideas  ftamped  on  the  mind:  fmce  he  hath  fumifh- 
ed  man  with  thofe  faculties,  which  will  ferve  for 
the  fufhcient  difcovery  of  all  things  requisite  to 
the  end  of  fuch  a  being;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to 
fhew,  that  a  man,  by  the  right  ufe  of  his  natural 
abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  principles,  at- 
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tain  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things 
that  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with 
thofe  faculties  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no 
more  obliged  by  his  goodnefs  to  implant  thofe 
innate  notions  in  his  mind,  than  that  having  gi- 
ven him  reafon,  hands,  and  materials,  he  mould 
build  him  bridges,  or  houfes,  which  fome  people, 
in  the  world,  however,  of  good  parts,  do  either  to- 
tally want,  or  are  but  ill  provided  of,  as  well  as 
others  are  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and  prin- 
ciples of  morality  ;  or  at  leaft  have  but  very  ill 
ones.  The  reafon  in  both  cafes  being,  that  they 
never  employed  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers, 
induftriouily  that  way,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  the  opinions,  fafhions,  and  things  of  their 
country,  as  they  found  them,  without  looking 
any  farther.  Had  you  or  I  been  born  at  the  bay 
of  Soldania,  pofliblv  our  thoughts  and  notions  had 
not  exceeded  thofe  brutifh  ones  of  the  Hotentots 
that  inhabit  there  :  and  had  the  Virginia  king 
Apochancana,  been  educated  in  England,  he  had, 
perhaps,  been  as  knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good 
a  mathematician,  as  any  in  it.  The  difference  be- 
tween him  and  a  more  improved  Englilhrnan,  lying 
barely  in  this,  that  the  exercife  of  his  faculties  was 
bounded  within  the  ways,  modes,  and  notions  of 
his  own  country,  and  never  directed  to  any  ether, 
or  farther  inquiries:  and  if  he  had  not  any  idea 
of  a  God,  it  was  only  becaufe  he  purfued  not 
thofe  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

§  13.  I  grant,  that  if  there  were  any  idea  to 
be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  have 
reafon  to  expect  itfhould  be  the  notion  cf  his  Maker  > 
as  a  mark  God  fet  on  his  own  workmanlhip,  to 
mind  man  of  his  dependence  and  duty ;  and  that 
herein  fhould  appear  the  firft  inftances  of  human 
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knowledge.  But  how  late  is  it  before  any  fiich  no- 
tion is  discoverable  in  children  ?  And  when  we 
find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  refemble  the 
opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher, -than  reprefent 
the  true  God  ?  He  that  lhall  obferve  in  children 
the  progrefs,  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  know- 
ledge they  have,  will  think  that  the  objects  they  do 
firft,  and  moll  familiarly  converfe  with, -are  thofe 
that  make  the  firft  impreffions  on  their  under- 
Handing  :  nor  will  he  find  the  leaft  footfteps 
of  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to  take  notice  how  their 
thoughts  enlarge  themfelves,  only  as  they  come 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  fenfible 
objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  me- 
mories, and  to  get  the  flcill  to  compound  and  en- 
large them,  and  feveral  ways  put  them  together. 
How  by  thefe  means  they  come  to  frame  in  their 
minds  an  idea  men  have  of  a  Deity,  I  fhall  here- 
after fhew. 

§  14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men 
have  of  God,  are  the  characters,  and  marks  of 
himfelf,  engraven  in  their  minds  by  his  own  fin- 
ger, when  we  fee  that  in  the  fame  country,  un- 
der one  and  the  fame  name,  men  have  far  dife- 
rerity  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconjijfent  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  him  f  Their  agreeing  in  a  name, 
or  found,  will  fcarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of 
him. 

§  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Deity 
could  they  have,  who  acknowledged  and  worship- 
ped hundreds?  Every  deity  that  they  owned 
above  one,  was  an  infallible  evidence  of  their 
ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proof  that  they  had  no 
true  notion  of  God,  where  unity,  infinity,  and 
eternity,  were  excluded.  To  which  if  we  add 
rheir  grofs  conceptions  of  corporiety,  exprefled  in 
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their  images  and  reprefentations  of  their  deities; 
the  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lufts,  quar- 
rels, and  other  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them 
to  their  gods  ;  we  ihall  have  little  reafon  to  think 
that  the  heathen  world,  /'.  e.  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind,  had  fuch  ideas  of  God  in  their  minds, 
as  he  himfelf,  out  of  care  that  they  fhould  not  be 
miftakea  about  him,  was  author  of.  And  this  u- 
niverfality  of  confent,  fo  much  urged,  if  it  prove 
any  native  impreffions,  it  will  be  only  this  :  that 
God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  a  name  for  himfelf,  but  not 
any  idea  :  fmce  thofe  people,  who  agreed  in  the 
name,  at  the  fame  time,  had  far  different  apprehen- 
fions  about  the  thing  fignified.  If  they  fay,  that 
the  variety  of  deities,  worfhipped  by  the  heathen 
world,  were  bvit  figurative  ways  of  exprefling  the 
feveral  attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Being, 
or  feveral  parts  of  his  providence:  I  anfwer,  what 
they  might  be  in  the  original,  I  will  not  here  in- 
quire; but  that  they  were  fo  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  vulgar,  I  think  no-body  will  affirm:  and  he 
that  will  confult  the  voyage  of  the  bifhop  of  Be- 
ryte,  c.  xiii.  (not  to  mention  other  teftimonies) 
will  find,  that  the  theolgy  of  the  Siamites  pro- 
fefledly  owns  a  plurality  of  gods:  or,  as  the 
Abbe  de  Choify  more  judicioufly  remarks' ,  it  con- 
lifts  properly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

§1^.  If  it  be  laid,  that  ivife  men  of  all  nnt'w?u 
came  to  have  true  conceptions  of  the  unity  and  ixji- 
nity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant  it.      But  then  this, 

1/?,  Excludes  univerfality  of  confent  in  any 
thing,  but  the  name  ;  for  thofe  wife  men  being 
very  few,  perhaps  one  of  a  thoufand,  this  uni- 
verfality is  very  narrow. 

1  In  his  journal  du  Volnge  it  Sum,  IJ? 
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idly  It  feems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the 
trueft  and  beft  notions  men  had  of  God,  were  not 
imprinted,  but  acquired  by  thought  and  medita- 
tion, and  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties  :  fince  the 
wife  and  confiderate  men  of  the  world,  by  a  right 
and  careful  employment  of  their  thoughts  and 
reafon,  attained  true  notions  in  this,  as  well  aso- 
ther  things ;  whilft  the  lazy  and  inconfiderate 
part  of  men,  making  the  far  greater  number,  took 
up  their  notion  by  chance,  from  common  tra- 
dition and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
heating  their  heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a 
reafon  to  think  the  notion  of  God  innate^  becaufe  all 
wife  men  had  it,  virtue  too  muft  be  thought  in- 
nate, for  that  alfo  wife  men  have  always  had. 

§  16.  This  was  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  Gen- 
tilifm  :  nor  hath,  even  amongft  Jews,  Chriftians, 
and  Mahometans,  who  acknowledge  but  one  God, 
this  doctrine,  and  the  care  is  taken  in  thofe  na- 
tions to  teach  men  to  have  true  notions  of  a  God, 
prevailed  fo  far  as  to  make  men  to  have  the  fame, 
and  true  ideas  of  him.  How  many,  even  amongft 
us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  fancy  him  in 
the  fhape  of  a  man  fitting  ia  heaven ;  and  to  have 
many  other  abfurd  and  unfit  conceptions  of  him? 
Chriftians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole  feels 
owning,  and  contending  earneftly  for  it,  that  the 
Deity  was  corporeal,  and  of  human  fhape  :  and 
though  we  find  few  amongft  us,  who  profefs 
thcmfelves  Anthropomorphites,  (though  fome  I 
have  met  with  that  own  it),  yet,  I  believe,  he  that 
will  make  it  his  bufinefs,  mav  find  amongft  the  ig- 
norant, and  uninft.ruc~t.ed  Chriftians,  many  of  that 
opinion.  Talk  but  with  country-people,  almoft 
of  any  age  ;  or  young  people,  almoft  of  any  con- 
dition, and  you  fliall  find,  that  though  the  name 
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of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths ;  yet  the 
notions  they  apply  this  name  to,  are  fo  odd,  low, 
and  pitiful,  that  no-body  can  imagine  they 
were  taught  by  rational  men,  much  leis  that  they 
were  characters  writ  by  the  finger  of  God  hirn- 
felf.  Nor  do  I  fee  how  it  derogates  more  from  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  uu- 
furnilhed  with  thefe  ideas  of  himfelf,  than  that 
he  hath  lent  us  into  the  world  with  bodies  un- 
clothed j  and  that  there  is  no  art  or  fkill  born 
with  us.  For  being  fitted  with  faculties  to  at- 
tain thefe,  it  is  want  of  induftry  and  confidera-. 
tion  in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  have 
them  not.  It  is  as  certain  that  there  is-a  God,  as 
that  the  oppofite  angles,  made  by  the  interfection 
of  two  ftreight  lines,  are  equal.  There  never 
was  any  rational  creature  that  fet  himfelf  fincerely 
to  examine  the  truth  of  thefe  propofitions,  that 
could  fail  to  afient  to  them :  though  yet  it  be  palt 
doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who,  having  not 
applied  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  ignorant  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  one  think  fit  to 
call  this,  which  is  the  utmoft  of  its  extent,  uni- 
verfal  confent,  fuch  an  one  I  eafily  allow  :  but 
fuch  an  univerfal  confent  as  this  proves  not  the 
idea  of  God,  no  more  than  it  does  the  idea  of  fuch 
angles,   innate. 

§  17.  Since  then,  though  the  knowledge  of  a 
God  be  the  molt  natural  difcovery  of  human  rea- 
fon,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not  innate,  as,  I  think, 
is  evident  from  what  has  been"  faid ;  I  imagine 
there  will  be  fcarce  any  other  idea  found  that  can 
pretend  to  it :  fince  if  God  had  let  any  impref- 
fion,  any  character  on  the  underftanding  of  men, 
it  is  moft  reafonable  to  expect,  it  fhould  have  been 
forne  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  himfelf,  as  far  as 
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our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  receive  fo  in- 
comprehenfible  and  infinite  an  object.  But  our 
minds  being,  at  fir  ft,  void  of  that  idea,  which  we 
are  molt  concerned  to  have,  it  is  a  Jlrong  prefump- 
tion  againjl  all  other  innate  character?.  I  muffc 
own,  as  far  as  I  can  obferve,  I  can  find  none,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

§.  18.  I  confefs  there  is  another  idea  which 
would  be  of  general  ufe  for  mankind  to  have,  as 
it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they  had  it ;  and  that  is 
the  idea  of  fnbj}ance>  which  we  neither  have,  nor 
can  have,  by  fenfation  or  reflection.  If  nature 
took  care  to  provide  us  any  idea,  we  might  well  ex- 
pett  it  fhould  be  fuch,  as  by  our  own  faculties  we 
cannot  procure  to  ourfelves  :  but  we  fee,  on  the 
contrary,  that  fince  by  thofe  ways,  whereby  other 
ideas  are  brought  into  our  minds,  this  is  not,  we 
have  no  fuch  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  fig- 
nify  nothing  by  the  word  Jubilance,  but  only  an 
uncertain  fuppofition  of  we  know  not  what  (/'.  e. 
of  fome  thing  whereof  we  have  no  particular  dt- 
ftinct  pofitive)  idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the  fub- 
Jlratum,  or  fupport  of  thofe  ideas  we  do  know. 

(,  19.  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate,  either 
fpeculative  or  practical  principles^  it  may,  with  as 
much  probability,  be  faid,  that  a  man  hath  100/. 
fterling  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  denied  that  he  hath 
either  penny,  {lulling,  crown,  or  any  other  coin, 
out  of  which  the  fum  is  to  be  made  up  ;  as  to 
think,  that  certain  propofitions  are  innate,  when 
the  ideas  about  which  they  are  can  by  no  means 
be  fuppofcd  to  be  io.  The  general  reception  and 
aflent  that  is  given,  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 
ideas  exprefled  in  them  are  innate  :  for  in  many 
cafes,  however  the  ideas  came  there,  the  afient  to 
words  cxprcfiing  the  agreement  or  disagreement 

Vol.  I.  M 
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of  fuch  ideas,  will  neceflarily  follow.  Every  cne 
that  hath  a  true  idea  of  God  and  worfhip,  will 
aflent  to  this  propoiition,  That  God  is  to  be  <wor- 
Jhipped,  when  exprefied  in  a  language  he  un- 
derftands :  and  every  rational  man,  that  hath 
not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to  aflent 
to  this  propofition  to-morrow  •,  and  yet  millions 
of  men  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  want  one,  or 
both  thofe  ideas  to-day.  For  if  we  will  allow  fa- 
vages,  and  moft  country-people,  to  have  ideas  of 
God  and  worfhip,  (which  converfation  with  them 
will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe) ;  yet  I  think 
few  children  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  thofe  ideas  ; 
which,  therefore,  they  muft  begin  to  have  fome 
time  or  other ;  and  when  they  will  alfo  begin  to 
aflent  to  that  propofition,  and  make  very  little 
qucftion  of  it  ever  after.  But  fuch  an  aflent  upon 
hearing,  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate, 
than  it  does,  that  one  born  blind  (with  cataracts, 
which  Mall  be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate 
ideas  of  the  fun,  or  light,  or  faffron,  or  yellow  j 
becaufe  when  his  fight  is  cleared,  he  will  certain- 
ly aflent  to  this  propoiition,  That  the  fun  is  lucid, 
or  that  faffron  is  yellow  :  and  therefore  if  fuch  af- 
lent upon  hearing  cannot  prove  the  ideas  innate, 
it  can  muchlefs  the  propofitions  made  up  of  thofe 
ideas.  If  they  have  any  innate  ideas,  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many  they  are. 

§  20.  To  which  let  me  add  :  if  there  be  any 
innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  the 
mind  does  not  actually  think  on,  they  muft  be 
lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from  thence  muft  be 
brought  into  view  by  remembrance  ;  i.  e.  muft 
be  known,  when  they  are  remembered,  to  have 
been  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,  unlefs  re- 
membrance can  be  without  remembrance.     For 
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to  remember,  is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  me- 
mory, or  with  a  confcioufnefs  that  it  was  known 
or  perceived  before  ;  without  this,  whatever  idea 
comes  into  the  mind,  is  new,  and  not  remember- 
ed :  this  confcioufnefs  of  its  having  been  in  the 
mind  before,  being  that  which  diftinguifhes  re- 
membering from  all  ether  ways  of  thinking.  What- 
ever idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind,  was 
never  in  the  mind.  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind, 
is  either  an  actual  perception,  or  elfe  having  been 
an  actual  perception,  is  fo  in  the  mind,  that  by 
the  memory  it  can  be  made  an  actual  perception 
again.  Whenever  there  is  the  actual  percep- 
tion of  an  idea  without  memory,  the  idea  ap- 
pears perfectly  new  and  unknown  before  to  the 
understanding.  Whenever  the  memory  brings 
any  idea  into  actual  view,  it  is  with  a  confeiouf- 
ne&  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was  not 
wholly  a  ftranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be 
not  fo,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  obfervation  :  and 
then  I  defire  an  inftance  of  an  idea,  pretended  to 
be  innate,  which  (before  any  impremon  of  it, 
by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  one  could 
revive  and  remember  as  an  idea  he  had  former- 
ly known  ;  -without  which  confcioufnefs  of  a 
former  perception,  there  is  no  remembranee  ; 
and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  without 
that  confcioufnefs,  is  not  remembered,  or  comes 
not  out  of  the  memory,  nor  can  be  faid  to  be 
in  the  mind  before  that  appearance.  For  what 
is  not  either  actually  in  view,  or  in  the  memory, 
is  in  the  mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if 
it  never  had  been  there.  Suppofe  a  child  had 
the  ufe  of  his  eyes  till  he  knows  and  diftinguifhes 
colours  •,  but  then  cataracts  fhut  the  windows, 
*nd  he  is  forty  or  fiftv  vears  perfectly  in  the  dark  ; 
'M  2 
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and  in  that  time  perfectly  lofes  all  memory  of  the 
ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.  This  was  the  cafe 
of  a  blind  man  I  once  talked  with,  who  loft  his 
fight  by  the  fmall-pox,  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
had  no  more  notion  of  colours  than  one  born 
blind.  I  afk,  whether  any  one  can  fay  this  man 
had  then  any  ideas  of  colours  in  his  mind,  any 
more  than  one  born  blind  ?  And  I  think  no-body 
will  fay,  that  either  of  them  had  in  his  mind  any 
idea  of  colours  at  all.  His  cataracts  are  couched, 
•and  then  he  has  the  ideas,  which  he  remembers 
not,  of  colours,  de  novo,  by  his  reftored  fight, 
conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  a  former  acquaintance.  And  thefe 
now  he  can  revive,  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark. 
Jn  this  cafe  all  thefe  ideas  of  colours,  which,  when 
out  of  view,  can  be  revived  with  a  confcioufnefs 
cf  a  former  acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  me- 
mory, are  faid  to  be  in  the  mind.  The  ufe  I 
make  of  this  is,  that  whatever  idea,-  being  not  actu- 
ally in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  bv  be- 
ing in  the  memory  ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memo- 
ry, it  is  not  in  the  mind  ;  and  if  it  be  in  the 
memory,  it  cannot,  by  the  memory,  be  brought 
into  actual  view,  without  a  perception  that  it 
comes  out  of  the  memory,  which  is  this,  that  it 
had  been  known  before,  and  is  now  remembered. 
If  therefore  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  they  muft 
be  in  the  memory,  or  elfe  no  where  in  the  mind; 
and  if  they  be  in  the  memory,  they  can  be  revi- 
ved without  any  impreflion  from  without  ;  and 
whenever  they  are  brought  into  the  mind,  they 
are  remembered,  i.  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  per- 
ception of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to  it.  This 
being  a  conftant  and  diftinguifhing  difference  be- 
tween what  is,  and  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  or 
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in  the  mind;  that  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  when- 
ever it  appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new,  and 
unknown  before  ;  and  what  is  in  the  memory,  or 
in  the  mind,  whenever  it  is  fuggefted  by  the  me- 
mory, appears  not  to  be  new,  but  the  mind  finds 
it  in  itfelf,  and  knows  it  was  there  before.  By 
this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any  innate 
ideas  in  the  mind,  before  impreffion  hom /infla- 
tion or  reflection.  I  would  fain  meet  with  the 
man,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  or 
at  any  other  time,  remembered  any  of  them ;  and 
to  wrhom,  after  he  was  born,  they  were  never 
new.  If  any  one  will  fay,  there  are  ideas  in  the 
mind  that  are  not  in  the  memory  •,  I  defire  him 
to  explain  himfelf,  and  make  what  he  fays  intel- 
ligible. 

C  21.  Befides  what  I  have  already  faid,  there 
is  another  reafon,  why  I  doubt  that  neither  thefe, 
nor  any  other  principles  are  innate.  I,  that  am 
fully  perfuaded  that  the  infinitely  wife  God  made 
all  things  in  perfect  wifdom,  cannot  fatisfy  my- 
felf,  why  he  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  print,  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  fome  univerfai  principles ; 
whereof  thofe  that  are  pretended  innate,  and  ccn- 
cern  [peculation,  are  of  no  great  ufe;  and  tho[e  that 
rn  practice,  not  [t  if  evident ;  and  neither  of 
them  diftinguijhable  fr-jm  fme  other  truths,  not  al- 
lowed to  be  innate.  For,  to  what  purpefe  fhould 
characters  be  graven  on  the  mind,  by  the  finger 
of  God,  which  are  not  clearer  there  than  thofe 
which  are  afterwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be 
diftinguiihed  from  them  ?  If  any  one  thinks  there 
are  fuch  innate  ideas  and  propoiitions,  which,  by 
their  clearnefs  and  ufefulneis,  are  diitinguifhable 
from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind,  and  ac- 
quired, it  wiii  not  be  a  hard  manor  for  him  to  tell 
M  3 
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us  which  they  are  ;  and  then  every  one  will  be  a 
fit  judge  whether  they  be  fo  or  no.  Since,  if 
there  be  fuch  innate  ideas  and  imprefiions,  plain- 
ly difFerent  from  all  other  perceptions  and  know- 
ledge, every  one  will  find  it  true  in  himfelf.  Of  the 
evidence  ot  thefe  fuppofed  innate  maxims,  I  have 
fpoken  already  •,  of  their  ufefulnefs  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter. 

§  22.  To  conclude  :  fome  ideas  forwardly  of- 
fer themfelves  to  all  mens  underftandings  ;  fome 
forts  of  truths  refult  from  any  ideas,  as  foon  as 
the  mind  puts  them  into  proportions :  other 
truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a 
due  comparing  of  them,  and  deductions  made 
with  attention,  before  they  can  be  difcovered 
and  affented  to.  Some  of  the  firft  fort,  beeaufe 
of  their  general  and  eafy  reception,  have  been  mif- 
taken  for  innate  :  but  the  truth  is,  ideas  and  no- 
tions are  no  more  born  with  us  than  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  though  fome  of  them,  indeed,  offer  them- 
felves to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others, 
and  therefore  are  more  generally  received  ;  though 
that  too  be  according  as  the  organs  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  powers  of  our  minds,  happen  to  be  em- 
ployed •,  God  having  fitted  men  with  facilities  and 
means  to  d/fcover,  receive,  and  retain  truths,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  employed.  The  great  differ- 
ence that  is  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  man- 
kind, is,  from  the  different  ufe  they  put  their  fa- 
culties to,  whilft  fome,  and  thofe  the  moft,  taking 
things  upon  truft,  mifemploy  their  power  of  af- 
fent,  by  lazily  endaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates 
and  dominion  of  others,  in  doctrines  which  it  is 
their  duty  carefully  to  examine  ;  and  not  blindly, 
with  an  implicit  faith,  to  fwallow  :  others  em- 
ploying their  thoughts  only  about  fome  few  things, 
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grow  acquainted  fufHciently  with  them,  attain 
great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  all  other,  having  never  let  their  thoughts 
loofe  in  their  iearch  of  other  inquiries.  Thus, 
tjiat  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing 
can  be  5  and,  I  think,  more  evident  than  many  of 
thofe  propofitions  that  go  for  principles  ;  and  yet 
there  are  millions,  however  expert  in  other  things, 
who  know  not  this  at  all,  becaufe  they  never  fet 
their  thoughts  on  work  about  fuch  angles  :  and 
he  that  certainly  knows  this  propofition,  may  yet 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propofi- 
tions in  mathematics  itfelf,  which  are  as  clear  and 
evident  as  this  •,  becaufe  in  his  fearch  of  thofe 
mathematical  truths,  he  flopped  his  thoughts  fhort, 
and  went  not  fo  far.  The  fame  may  happen  con- 
cerning the  notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  De- 
ity j  for  though  there  be  no  truth,  which  a  man 
may  more  evidently  make  out  to  himfelf,  than  the 
exiftence  of  a  God,  yet  he  that  fhall  content  him- 
felf with  things,  as  he  finds  them  in  this  world, 
as  they  minifter  to  his  pleafures  and  paffions,  and 
not  make  inquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  caufes, 
ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  purfue  the 
thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention, 
may  live  long  without  any  notion  of  fuch  a  being  : 
and  if  any  perfon  hath,  by  talk,  put  fuch  a  no- 
tion into  his  head,  he  may,  perhaps,  believe  it : 
but  if  he  hath  never  examined  it,  his  knowledge  of 
it  will  be  no  perfefrer  than  his,  who  having  been 
told,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon  truft,  without  ex- 
amining the  demonftration  :  and  may  yield  his  a£- 
fent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  itj  which  yet  his  faculties,  if  care- 
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fully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evi- 
dent to  him.  But  this  onlv  by  the  bye,  to  {hew- 
how  much  our  knowledge  depends  upon  ike  right  ufe 
ofthoje  powers  nature  hath  bejtcwed  upon  us,  and 
how  little  upon  fuch  innate  principles,  as  are  in 
vain  luppofed  to  be  in  all  mankind,  for  their  di- 
rection ;  which  all  men  could  not  but  know,  if 
they  were  there,  or  elfe  they  would  be  there  to 
no  purpofe  :  and  which,  ftnce  all  men  do  not 
know,  ncr  can  diftinguifh  from  other  adventitious 
truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are  no  fuch. 
§  23.  What  cenfure  doubting  thus  of  innate 
principles  may  cleferve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt 
to  call  it,  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  know- 
ledge and  certainty,  I  cannot  tell :  I  perfuade  my- 
felf,  at  leaft,  that  the  way  I  have  purfued,  being 
conformable  to  truth,  lays  thofe  foundations  fu- 
rer.  This,  I  am  certain,  I  have  net  made  it  my  bu- 
finefs  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority  in  the 
enfuing  difcourfe  :  truth  has  been  my  only  aim  ; 
and  where-ever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my 
thoughts  have  impartially  followed,  without  mind- 
ing whether  the  footfteps  of  any  other  lay  that 
way,  or  no.  Not  that  I  want  a  due  refpect  to  o- 
ther  mens  opinions  ;  but  after  all,  the  greatejl  re- 
verence is  due  to  truth ;  and,  I  hope,  it  will  not 
be  thought  arrogance  to  fay,  that  perhaps  we 
mould  make  greater  progrefs  in  the  difcovery  of 
rational  and  contemplative  knowledge,  if  we  fought 
it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  consideration  of  things 
them/elves ;  and  made  ufe  rather  of  our  own 
thoughts  than  other  mens,  to  find  it.  For,  I 
think,  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  fee  with  c- 
ther  mens  eyes,  as'to  know  by  other  mens  under- 
standings. 80  much  a$  weourfelves  confider  and 
•comprehend  of  truth  and  reafon,  fo  much  we  poi- 
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fefs  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  mens  opinions  in  our  brains,  makes  us  not 
one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen 
to  be  true.  What  in  them  was  fcience,  is  in  us 
but  opiniatrety,  whilft  we  give  up  our  aiTent  only 
to  reverend  names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  em- 
ploy our  own  reafon  to  underftand  thofe  truths 
which  gave  them  reputation.  Ariftotle  was  cer- 
tainly a  knowing  man ;  but  no-body  ever  thought 
him  lb,  becaufe  he  blindly  embraced,  and  confi- 
dently vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And  if 
the  taking  up  of  another's  principles,  without  ex- 
amining them,  made  not  him  a  philosopher,  I 
fuppofe  it  will  hardly  make  any  body  elfe  fo.  In 
the  fciences,  every  one  has  fo  much  as  he  really 
knows  and  comprehends  :  what  he  believes  only, 
and  takes  upon  truft,  are  but  fhreads  ;  which, 
however,  will  in  the  whole  piece  make  no  con- 
fulerable  addition  to  his  ftock  who  gathers  them. 
Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy-money,  thouL-h 
it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received 
it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  duft  when  it  comes  to 
ufe. 

§  24.  When  men  have  found  fome  general 
propofitions  that  could  not  be  doubted  of,  as  foon 
as  underftood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  Jhort  and  eafy 
ivay  to  conclude  them  innate.  This  being  once  re- 
ceived, it  eafed  the  lazy  from  the  pains  of  fearch, 
and  itopped  the  inquiry  of  the  doubtful,  concern- 
ing all  that  was  once  ftiled  innate  :  and  it  was  of' 
no  fmall  advantage  to  thofe  who  affected  to  be  ma- 
tters and  teachers,  to  make  this  the  principle  of 
principles,  1  hat  principles  muj}  n:t  be  quejlioned  j 
for,  having  once  eftablifhed  this  tenet,  That  there 
are  innate  principles^    it   put    their  followers  upon 

a  neceflity  of  receiving  fome  doctrines  as  fuch  j 
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which  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  ufe  of  their 
own  reafon  and  judgment,  and  put  them  upon 
believing  and  taking  them  upon  truft,  without 
farther  examination  :  in  which  pofture  of  blind 
credulity,  they  might  be  more  eafily  governed  bv, 
and  made  ufeful  to  fome  fort  of  men,  who  had 
the  (kill  and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them. 
Nor  is  it  a  fmall  power  it  gives  one  man  over  an- 
other, to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of 
principles,  and  teacher  of  unquestionable  truths  ; 
and  to  make  a  man  fwallow  that  for  an  innate  prin- 
ciple, which  may  ferve  to  his  purpofe,  who  teach- 
eth  them.  Whereas,  had  they  examined  the  ways 
whereby  men  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  uni- 
verfal  truths,  they  would  have  found  them  to  re- 
fult  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  being  of  things 
themfelves,  when  duly  confidered  ;  and  that  they 
were  difcovered  by  the  application  of  thofe  facul- 
ties that  were  fitted  by  nature  to  receive  and 
judge  of  them,  when  duly  employed  about  them. 
§  25.  To  fbeiu  hotv  the  underftanding  proceeds 
herein,  is  the  deftgn  of  the  following  dijlourfe  ; 
which  I  fhall  proceed  to,  when  I  have  firft  pre- 
mised, that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to  thofe 
ioundations  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true 
ones  whereon  to  eftablifh  thofe  notions  we  can 
have  of  our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  neceffary 
for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  reafons  I  had  to 
doubt  of  innate  principles  :  and  fince  the  argu- 
ments which  are  againft  them  do  fome  of  them 
rife  lrom  common  received  opinions,  I  have  been 
forced  to  take  feveral  things  for  granted,  which  is 
hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whofe  tafk  it  is  to 
fhew  the  falfehood  or  improbability  of  any  tenet ; 
it  happening  in  controverfiai  difcourfes,  as  it  does 
in  affaulting  of  towns  •,  where,  if  the  ground  be 
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but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected,  there 
is  no  farther  inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor 
whom  it  belongs  to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  fit  rife  for 
the  prefent  purpofe.  But  in  the  future  part  of 
this  difcourfe,  defigning  to  raife  an  edifice  uni- 
form, and  confident  with  itfelf,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  and  obfervation  will  affifl  me,  I  hope 
to  erect  it  on  fuch  a  bafis,  that  I  fhall  not  need  to 
fhore  it  up  with  props  and  buttreiTes,  leaning  on 
borrowed  or  begged  foundations  :  or  at  leaft,  if 
mine  prove  a  caftle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour  it 
fhall  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together.  Where- 
in I  warn  the  reader,  not  to  expect  undeniable 
cogent  demonftrations,  unlefs  I  may  be  allowed 
the  privilege,  not  feldom  affumed  by  others,  to 
take  my  principles  for  granted  ;  and  then,  I  doubt 
not  but  I  can  demonftrate  too.  All  that  I  fhall 
fay  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on,  is,  that  I  can 
only  appeal  to  mens  own  unprejudiced  experience 
and  obfervation,  whether  they  be  true  or  no ;  and 
this  is  enough  for  a  man  who  profeffes  no  more, 
than  to  lay  down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  con- 
jectures concerning  a  fubjecl  lving  fomewhat  in 
the  dark,  without  any  other  defign  than,  an  un- 
biaffed  inquiry  after  truth. 
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BOOK     II. 
Of      Ideas. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  Id  e  a  s  in  general,  and  their  Original. 

§  I.  Idea  is  the  object  of  thinking.  §  2.  All  idea! 
come  from  fetfation  or  refection.  §  3.  The  ob- 
jects of  fetfation,  one  fource  of  ideas.  §  4.  The 
operations  of  our  minds,  the  other  fource  of  them. 
§  5.  All  our  ideas  are  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe.  §  6.  Obfervable  in  children.  §  7.  Men 
are  differently  fumi/hed  with  thefe,  according  to 
the  d/fferent  objects  they  converfe  ivith.  §  8.  I- 
deds  of  refection  later ,  becaufe  they  need  atten- 
tion. §  qt  The  foul  begins  to  have  ideas  when  it 
begins  to  perceive.  §  10.  The  foul  thinks  not  al- 
ways ;  for  this  wants  proofs.  §  11.  It  is  net 
always  confeious  of  it.  §  il.  If  a  Jleeping  man 
thinks  without  knowing  it,  the  Jleeping  and  lea- 
king man  are  two  perfons.  §  13.  Impofftble  to 
convince  thofe  that  feep  without  dreaming,  that 
they  think.  §  14.  That  men  dream  without  re- 
membering it,  in  vain  urged.  §  15.  Upon  this 
hypothefisj  the  thoughts  of  a  feeping  man  ought  to 
be  mojl  rational.  §  16.  On  this  hypothecs  the 
foul  mujl  have  ideas  not  derived  from  Jenfation  or 
refection,  of  which  there  is  no  appearance.  §.i"j.  If 
I  think  when  I  knew  it  not,  no-body  elfe  can  know  it. 
§.  I  8.  How  knows  any  one  that  the  J ou I  always 
thinks  ?  for  if  it  be  not  a  felf-eviaent  propoftion , 
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it  needs  proof.  §  19.  That  a  man  Jhould  be  bufy 
in  thinking,  and  yet  not  retain  it  the  next  moment, 
very  improbable.  §  20 — 23.  No  ideas  but  from 
feufation  or  reflection,  evident,  if  we  objerve 
children.  §  24.  The  original  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. §■  25.  In  the  reception  off  mple  ideas,  the 
undtrfianding  is  for  the  moj}  part  pafjive. 

$  1.  J — ^  VERY  man  being  confcious  to  him- 
t~4  felf  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which 
•^ — ^  his  mind  is  applied  about  whiift  think- 
ing, being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  pait  doubt, 
that  men  have  in  their  minds  feveral  ideas  ;  iuch 
as  are  thofe  expreffed  by  the  words,  whitenefs, 
hardr.efs,  fiveetnefs,  thinking,  motion,  man,  ele- 
phant, army,  drunkennefs,  and  others  :  it  is  in  the 
firlt  place,  then,  to  be  inquired,  How  he  comes  by 
them  ?  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine,  That 
men  have  native  ideas,  and  original  characters, 
fiamped  upon  their  minds,  in  their  very  firf  being. 
This  opinion  I  have  at  large  examined  already  ; 
and  I  iuppofe  what  I  have  laid  in  the  foregoing 
book,  will  be  much  more  eafily  admitted,  when 
1  have  {hewn  whence  the  understanding  may  get 
all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees 
they  may  come  into  the  mind,  for  which  I  {halt 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  oblervation  and  expe- 
rience. 

§  2.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  mind  to  be,  as 
we  fay,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  with- 
out any  ideas  ;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnifhed  ? 
whence  comes  it  by  that  vail  ftore,  which  the  bu- 
fy and  boundlefs  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it, 
with  an  almoft  endleis  variety  ?  whence  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  rc'aTon  and  knowledge  ?  To  this 
1  anfwer,  in  one  word,  from  exj-eriencl  ;  in 

Vol.  I.  N 
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that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded  -,  and  from  that 
it  ultimately  derives  itfelf.  Our  obfervation  em- 
ployed either  about  externa!  fenfible  objects ,  or  a- 
bout  the  internal  operations  of  cur  minds,  perceived 
and  refecled  on  by  cur/elves,  is  that  which  fapplies 
our  under /landings  with  all  the  materials  of  thinking. 
Thefe  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from 
whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally 
have,  do  fpring. 

§  3.  Firft,  Our  Senfes,  converfant  about  par- 
ticular fenfible  objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind  fe- 
•veral  diflincl  perceptions  of  things,  according  to 
thofe  various  ways  wherein  thofe  objects  do  af- 
fect them  :  and  thus  we  come  by  thofe  ideas  we 
have  of  yellow,  -white,  heat,  cold,  foft,  hard,  bit- 
ter, fweet,  and  all  thofe  which  we  call  fenfible 
qualities,  which,  when  I  fay  the  fenfes  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean  they,  from  external  ob- 
jects, convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there 
thofe  perceptions.  This  great  fource,  of  mod  of 
the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our 
fenfes,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  underftanding, 

I  Call  SENSATION. 

§  4.  Secondly,  The  other  fountain  from  which 
experience  furnifhcth  the  underftanding  with 
ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas 
it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  foul  comes 
to  reflect  on  and  confider,  do  furnifh  the  under- 
ftanding with  another  fet  of  ideas,  which  could 
not  be  had  from  things  without  •,  .  and  fuch  arc, 
perception,  thinking,  doubting,  believing,  reafoning, 
knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  actings  of 
our  own  minds ;  which  we  being  confeious  of, 
and  obferving  in  ourfelves,  do  from  thefe  receive 
into  our  understandings  as  diftiucl  ideas  as  wc 
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do  from  bodies  atFecting  our  fenfes.  This  fource 
of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himfelf :  and 
though  it  be  not  fer.fe,  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  external  objects ;  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and 
might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  fenfe. 
But  as  I  call  the  other  sensation,  fo  I  call  this 
reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords  being  fuch  on- 
ly as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  ope- 
rations within  itfelf.  By  reflection,  then, 
in  the  following  part  of  this  difcourfe,  I  would  be 
underftood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of 
them  j  by  reafon  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas 
of  thefe  operations  in  the  underftanding.  Thefe 
two,  I  fay,  viz.  external  'material  things  as  the 
objects  of  sensation,  and  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds  within  as  the  objects  of  reflec- 
tion', are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term 
operations  here  I  ufe  in  a  large  fenfe,  as  compre- 
hending not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about 
its  ideas,  but  fome  fort  of  paffions  arifing  fome- 
times  from  them,  fuch  as  is  the  fatisfaction  or 
uneafinefs  arifing  from  any  thought. 

§  5.  The  underftanding  feems  to  me  not  to 
have  the  leaft  glimmeiing  of  any  ideas,  which  it 
doth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two.  Exter- 
nal objeEls  furniJJj  the  mind  ivith  the  ideas  offenftble 
qualities.,  which  are  all  thofe  different  perceptions 
t'.ey  produce  in  us  5  and  the  mind  furnijhes  the 
under/landing  tuith  ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

Thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of 
them  and  their  feveral  modes,  combinations,  and 
relations,  we  (hall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole 
flock  of  ideas  ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our 
minds  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two 
N  2 
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ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts, 
and  thoroughly  fearch  into  his  underftand- 
ing,  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the 
original  ideas  he  has  there  are  any  other  than  of  the 
objects  of  his  fenfes,  or  of  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  confidered  as  obje&s  of  his  reflexion  ;  and 
how  great  a  mafs  of  knowledge  foever  he  imagines 
to  be  lodged  there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  ftrict. 
.view,  fee  that  he  has  tiot  any  idea  in  his  mind  but 
nuhat  one  of  thefe  two  have  imprinted ;  though,  per- 
haps, v/ith  infinite  variety  compounded  and  en- 
Jarged  by  the  understanding,  as  we  ihall  fee  here- 
after. 

§  6.  He  that  attentively  confiders  the  ftate  of  a 
child,  at  his  firft  coming  into  the  world,  will  have 
little  reafon  to  think  him  ftored  with  plenty  of  i- 
deas,  that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future  know- 
ledge. It  is  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be  furnifhed 
with  them  :  and  though  the  ideas  of  obvious  and 
familiar  qualities  imprint  themfelves  before  the 
memory  begins  to  keep  a  regifter  of  time  and  or- 
der, yet  it  is  often  fo  late  before  fome  unufual 
qualities  come  in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  men 
that  cannot  recollecl:  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  them :  and  if  it  were  worth  while, 
no  doubt  a  child  might  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  have 
but  a  very  few,  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas,  till  he 
were  grown  up  to  a  man.  But  all  that  are  born 
into  the  world,  being  furrounded  with  bodies  that 
perpetually  and  diverfely  affect,  them,  variety  of  i- 
deas,  whether  care  be  taken  about  it  or  no,  are 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and 
colours  are  bufy  at  hand,  every-where,  when  the 
eye  is  but  open  ;  founds,  and  fome  tangible  qua- 
lities, fail  not  to  folicit  their  proper  fenfes,  and 
force  an  entrance  to  the  mind  ;  but  yet,  I  think, 
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it  will  be  granted  eafily,  that  if  a  child  were  kept 
in  a  place,  where  he  never  faw  any  other  but 
black  and  white,  till  he  were  a  man,  he  would 
have  no  more  ideas  of  fcarlet  and  green,  than  he 
that  from  his  childhood  never  tafted  an  oyfter  or 
a  pine-apple,  has  of  thefe  particular  relifhes. 

§  7.  Men,  then,  come  to  be  furnifhed  with 
fewer  or  more  fimple  ideas  from  without,  accord- 
ing as  the  objects  they  converfe  with  afford  greater 
or  lefs  variety ;  and  from  the  operation  of  their 
minds  within,  according  as  they  more  or  lefs 
reflect  on  them.  For  though  he  that  contem- 
plates the  operations  of  his  mind,  cannot  but 
nave  plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them  ;  yet  unlefs  he 
turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  confiders  them 
attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear  and  diftinct 
ideas  of  all  the  operations  of  his  mind,  and  all 
that  may  be  obferved  therein,  than  he  will  have 
all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landfcape,  or  of  the 
parts  and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn 
his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention  heed  all  the 
parts  cf  it.  The  picture,  or  clock,  may  be  fo 
placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confufed  idea  of  all  the 
parts  they  are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himfelf 
with  attention  to  confider  them  each  in  parti- 
cular. 

§  8.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafen  why  it  is 
pretty  late  before  moft  children  get  ideas  of  the  o- 
perations  of  their  own  minds ;  and  fome  have  not 
any  very  clear  or  perfect  ideas  of  the  greateft  part 
of  them  all  their  lives.  Becaufe,  though  they 
pafs  there  continually  ;  yet,  like  floating  vifions, 
they  make  not  deep  impreffions  enough  to  leave 
in  the  mind  clear,  diilincl,  lafting  ideas,  till  the 
underitanding  turns  inwards  upon  itfclf,  reflects 
N  3 
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on its  own  operations,  and  makes  them  the  ob- 
ject of  its  own  contemplation.  Children,  when 
they  come  firft  into  it,  are  fur  rounded  with  a 
world  of  new  things,  which,  by  a  conftant  folici- 
tation  of  their  fenfes,  draw  the  mind  conftantly 
to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  and  apt 
to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  changing 
objects.  Thus  the  firft  years  are  ufually  em- 
ployed and  diverted  in  looking  abroad.  Mens 
butinefs  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themfelves  with 
what  is  to  be  found  without ;  and  fo  growing  up  in 
a  conftant  attention  to  outward  fenfations,  feldom 
make  any  confiderable  reflection  on  what  pafles 
within  them,  till  they  come  to  be  of  riper  years; 
and  fome  fcarce  ever  at  all. 

£.9.  To  afk,  at  what  time  a  ma?i  has  Jirjl  any 
ideas  ?  is  to  afk  when  he  begins  to  perceive  ";  ha- 
ving ideas  and  perception  being  the  fame  thing. 
I  know  it  is  an  opinion,  that  the  foul  a/ways  thinks, 
and  that  it  has  the  aclual  perception  of  ideas  in 
itfelf  conitantly,  as  long  as  it  exifts  ;  and  that  ac- 
tual thinking  is  as  infeparable  from  the  foul,  as 
actual  extenfion  is  from  the  body  ;  which,  if  true, 
to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a  man's  ideas,  is 
the  fame  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  his 
foul.  For  by  this  account,  foul  and  its  ideas,  as 
body  and  its  extenfion,  will  begin  to  exift  both 
at  the  fame  time. 

§  10.  But  whether  the  foul  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
ift antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with,,  or  fome  time 
after  the  firft  rudiments  or  organisation,  or  the 
beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  dif- 
puted  by  thofe,  who  have  better  thought  of 
that  matter.  I  confefs  myfeif  to  have  one  of 
thofe  dull  fouls,  that  doth  not  perceive  itfelf  al- 
ways to  contemplate  ideas,  ncr  can  conceive  it  any 
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more  neceiTary  for  the  fcul  always  to  think,  than 
for  the  body  always  to  move  ;  the  perception  of 
ideas  beingl,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  foul,  what  motion 
is  to  the  bod  v,  not  its  eiTence,  but  one  of  its  opera- 
tions :  and  therefore,  though  thinking  be  fuppo- 
fed  never  io  much  the  proper  action  of  the  foul  ; 
yet  it  is  not  necefi'ary  to  fuppofe,  that  it  mould  be 
always  thinking,  always  in  action.  That,  per- 
haps, is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author 
and  Preferver  of  things,  ivho  never  /lumbers 
nor  Jleeps ;  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite 
being,  at  leaft  not  to  the  foul  of  man.  We  know 
certainly  bv  experience,  that  we  fometimes  think, 
and  thence  draw  this  infallible  confequence,  that 
there  is  fomething  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think  : 
but  whether  that  fubftance  perpetually  thinks,  or 
no,  we  can  be  no  farther  allured,  than  experience 
informs  tis.  For  to  fay,  that  actual  thinking  is 
eilential  to  the  foul,  and  infeparable  from  it,  is  to 
beg  what  is  in  queftion,  and  not  to  prove  it  by 
reafon ;  which  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  if  it  be  not 
a  felf-cvident  propofition.  But  whether  this, 
That  the  Haul  always  thinks,  be  a  felf-evident  pro- 
portion, that  every  body  affents  to  at  flrft  hear- 
ing, I  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether 
I  thought  all  laft  night,  or  no;  the  queftion  be- 
ing about  a  matter  of  fact:,  it  is  begging  it,  to 
bring,  as  a  proof  for  it,  an  hypothecs,  which  is 
the  very  thing  in  difpute;  by  which  way  one  may 
prove  anything,  and  it  is  but  fuppofing  that  all 
watches,  whilit  the  balance  beats,  think  ;  and  it 
is  fufficiently  proved,  and  paft  doubt,  that  mv 
watch  thought  all  laft  night.  But  he,  that  would 
not  deceive  himfelf,  ought  to  build  his  hypothe- 
fis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  fenfibie 
experience,  and  not  prefume  on  matter  of  fact 
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becaufe  of  his  hypothefis,  that  is,  becaufe  he  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  fo ;  -which  way  of  proving  amounts 
to  this,  that  I  mutt  neceflarily  think  all  lalt  night, 
becaufe  another  fuppofes  I  always  think,  though 
I  myfelf  cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  fo. 

But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions,  may  not 
only  fuppofe  what  is  in  queftion,  but  alledge  wrong 
matter  of  fact.  How  elfe  could  any  one  make  it 
an  inference  of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not  becaufe 
ive  are  not  fenftble  of  it  in  ourjleep?  I  do  not  fay 
there  is  no  foul  in  a  man,  becaufe  he  is  not  fen- 
fible  of  it  in  his  fleep :  but  I  do  fay,  he  cannot 
think  at  any  time,  waking  or  fleeping,  without 
being  fenfible  of  it.  Our  being  fenfible  of  it,  is 
not  neceflary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts  ; 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be 
neceflary,  till  we  can  think  without  being  con- 
fcious  of  it. 

§u.I  grant  that  the  foul  in  a  waking  man  is 
never  without  thought,  becaufe  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  being  awake :  but  whether  fleeping  with- 
out dreaming  be  not  an  affection  of  the  whole  man, 
mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  worth  a  waking 
man's  confideration :  it  being  hard  to  conceive 
that  any  thing  fhould  think,  and  not  be  confcious 
of  it.  If  the  foul  doth  think  in  a  fleeping  man, 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  I  aik,  whether, 
during  fuch  thinking,  it  has  any  pleafure  or  pain, 
or  be  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  I  am  fure  the 
man  is  not,  no  more  than  the  bed  or  earth  he  lies 
on.  For  to  be  happy  or  miferable,  without  be- 
ing confcious  of  it,  feems  to  me  utterly  incon- 
fiftent  and  impoflible;  or  if  it  be  poflible  that  the 
foul  can,  whilft  the  body  is  fleeping,  have  its 
thinking,  enjoyments,  and  concerns,  its  pleafure 
or  pain  apart,  which  the  man  is  not  confcious  of 
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nor  partakes  in;  it  is  certain,  that  Socrates  afleep, 
and  Socrates  awake,  is  not  the  fame  perfon:  but 
his  foul  when  he  fleeps,  and  Socrates  the  man, 
confiding  of  body  and  foul  when  he  is  waking, 
are  two  perfons;  fince  waking  Socrates  has  no 
knowledge  of,  or  concernment  for  that  happinefs 
or  mifery  of  his  foul,  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  it- 
felf  whilft  he  fleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing 
of  it  ;  no  more  than  he  has  for  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  a  man  in  the  Indies,  whom  he  knows 
not.  For,  if  we  take  wholly  away  all  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  our  actions  and  fenfations,  efpecially  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  and  the  concernment  that  ac- 
companies it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to 
place  perfonal  identity. 

§  12.  The  foul,  during  found  fleep,  thinks, 
fay  thefe  men.  Whiljl  it  thinks  and  perceives,  it 
is  capable  certainly  of  thofe  of  delight  or  trouble, 
as  M-eH  as  any  other  perceptions ;  and  it  miift  ne- 
■cejfarily  be  confeious  of  its  won  perceptions.  But  it 
has  all  this  apart :  the  fleeping  man,  it  is  plain, 
is  confeicus  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  then  the  foul  of  Caller,  whilft  he  is  fleeping, 
retired  from  his  body,  -which  is  no  impoilible  fup- 
pofition  for  the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who 
fo  liberally  allow  life  without  a  thinking  foul  to  all 
other  animals.  Thefe  men  cannot  then  judge  it 
impofilble,  or  a  contradiction,  that  the  bodv  fhould 
live  without  the  foul;  nor  that  the  foul  fhould 
fubfift  and  think,  or  have  perception,  even  per- 
ception of  happinefs  or  mifery,  without  the  body. 
Let  us  then,  as  I  fay,  fuppofe  the  foul  of  Caftor  fepa- 
raced,  during  his  lieep,  from  his  body,  to  think  a- 
part:  Let  us  fuppofe  too,thatitchufcs,  for  its  fcene 
of  thinking,  the  body  of  another  man,  v.  g.  Pol- 
lux,  who  is  fleeping   without  a  foul  :  for  if  Ca- 
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ftor's  foul  can  think  whilft  Caftor  is  afleep,  what 
Caftor  is  never  confcious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what 
place  it  chufes  to  think  in.  We  have,  here  then, 
the  bodies  of  two  men  with  only  one  foul  between 
them,  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  deep  and  wake 
by  turns-,  and  the  foul  ft  ill  thinking  in  the  wa- 
king man,  whereof  the  fleeping  man  is  never  con- 
fcious, has  never  the  leaft  perception.  I  afk  then, 
whether  Caftor  and  Pollux,  thus,  with  only  one 
foul  between  them,  which  thinks  and  perceives  in 
one,  what  the  other  is  never  confcious  of,  nor  is 
concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  diflinct  perfons  as 
Caftor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato 
were  ?  and  whether  one  of  them  might  not  be 
very  happy,  and  the  other  very  miferable  ?  Juffc 
by  the  fame  reafon,  they  make  the  foul  and  the 
man  two  perfons,  who  make  the  foul  think  apart 
what  the  man  is  not  confcious  of.  For  I  fuppofe, 
no-body  will  make  identity  of  perfons  to  confift 
in  the  foul's  being  united  to  the  very  fame  nume- 
rical particles  of  matter:  for  if  that  be  neceflary 
to  identity,  it  will  be  impoflible,  in  that  conftant 
flux  of  the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man 
ihculd  be  the  fame  perfon  two  days,  or  two  mo- 
ments together. 

§  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowfy  nod  {hakes 
their  doctrine,  who  teach,  that  the  foul  is  always 
thinking.  Thofe,  at  leaft,  who  do  at  at  any  time 
feep  without  dreaming ,  can  never  be  convinced 
that  their  thoughts  are  fometimes  for  four  hours 
bufy  without  their  knowing  of  it*,  and  if  they  are 
taken  in  the  very  act.,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that 
fleeping  contemplation,  can  give  no  manner  of 
account  of  it. 

§  14.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  That  the  foul  thinks, 
evtn   in  the  feimdeji  fleep,   but  the  memory  retains  it 
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not.  That  the  foul  in  a  Sleeping  man  mould  be 
this  moment  bufy  a-thinking,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment in  a  waking  man,  not  remember,  nor  be  a- 
ble  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  thofe  thoughts,  is 
very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  fome 
better  proof  than  bare  aifertion,  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieved. For,  who  can,  without  any  more  ado, 
but  being  barely  told  fo,  imagine,  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives,  for  fe- 
deral hours  every  day,  think  of  fomething,  which 
if  they  were  afced,  even  in  the  middle  of  thefe 
thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of? 
Molt  men,  I  think,  pafs  a  great  part  of  their 
fleep  without  dreaming.  I  once  knew  a  man  that 
was  bred  a  fcholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who 
told  me,  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he 
had  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of, 
which  was  about  the  five  or  fix  and  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  I  fuppofe  the  world  affords  more 
fuch  inftances:  at  lealt  every  one's  acquaintance 
will  furnifh  him  with  examples  enough  of  fuch,  as 
pafs  moft  of  their  nights  without  dreaming. 

§  15.  To  think  often i  and  never  to  retain  it  fa 
much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very  ufelefs  fort  of  thinks 
it:g  :  and  the  foul  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  thinking,  does 
very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glafs, 
which  constantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or 
ideas,  but  retains  none;  theydifappear  and  vanifh, 
and  there  remains  no  footfteps  of  them  :  the 
looking-glafs  is  never  the  better  for  fuch  ideas,  nor 
the  foul  for  fuch  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
faid,  that  in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of  the 
body  are  employed  and  made  ufe  of  in  thinking; 
and  that  the  memory  of  thoughts  is  retained  by 
the  impreflions  that  are  made  on  the  brain,  and 
the  traces  there  left  after  fuch  thinking;   but  that 
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in  the  thinking  of  the  foul,  which  is  not  perceived 
in  a  fleeping  man,  there  the  foul  thinks  apart, 
and  making  no  ufe  of  the  organs  of  the  hody, 
leaves  no  impreffions  on  it,  and  confequently  no 
memory  of  fuch  thoughts.  Not  to  mention  again 
the  abfurdity  of  two  diftincf,  perfons,  which  fol- 
lows from  this  fuppofition,  I  anfwer  farther,  that 
.  whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contem- 
plate without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of 
the  body  too,  or  elfe  the  foul,  or  any  feparate  fpi- 
rit,  will  have  but  little  advantage  by  thinking. 
If  it  has  no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts ;  if  it 
cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  ufe,  and  be  able  to  re- 
cal  them  upon  occafion  j  if  it  cannot  reflect  up- 
on what  is  pad,  and  make  ufe  of  its  former  ex- 
periences, reafonings,  and  contemplations,  to 
what  purpofe  does  it  think  ?  They  who  make 
the  foul  a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not 
make  it  a  much  more  noble  being,  than  thofe  do 
whom  they  condemn  for  allowing  it  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  fubtilelt  parts  of  matter.  Charac- 
ters drawn  on  dull,  that  the  firft  breath  of  wind 
effaces;  or  impreffions  made  on  a  heap  of  atoms, 
or  animal  fpirits,  are  altogether  as  ufeful,  and  ren- 
der the  fubjecl:  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  foul 
that  perifh  in  thinking  ;  that  once  out  of  fight, 
are  gone  for  ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  them- 
felves.  behind  them.  Nature  never  makes  excel- 
lent thirigs  for  mean  or  no  ufes  :  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived,  that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator, 
fhould  make  fo  admirable  a  faculty,  as  the  power 
of  thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes  neareil  the 
excellency  of  his  own  incomprehenfible  being,  to 
be  fo  idlely  and  ufelefsly;  employed,  at  leait  one 
fourth  part  of  its  time  here,   as  to  think  conftant- 
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ly,  without  remembering  any  of  thofe  thoughts, 
without  doing  any  good  to  itfelf  or  others,  or  be- 
ing any  way  uieful  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation. 
If  we  will  examine  it,  we  mall  not  find,  I  fuppofe, 
the  motion  of  dull  and  fenfelefs  matter,  any-where 
in  the  univerfe,  made  fo  little  ufe  of,  and  fo 
wholly  thrown  away. 

§  16.  It  is  true,  we  have  fometimes  inftances  of 
perception  whilft  we  are  afleep,  and  retain  the 
memory  of  thofe  thoughts:  but  how  extravagant 
and  ^incoherent  for  the  molt  part  they  are,  how 
little  conformable  to  the  perfection  and  order  of  a 
rational  being,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
dreams  need  not  be  told.  This  I  would  willing- 
ly be  fatisfied  in,  whether  the  foul,  when  it 
thinks  thus  apart,  and  as  it  were  feparate  from  the 
body,  a£ls  leis  rationally  than  when  conjointly 
with  it,  or  no:  if  its  feparate  thoughts  be  lefs  ra- 
tional, then  thefe  men  muft  fay,  that  the  foul 
owes  the  perfection  .of  rational  thinking  to  the 
body:  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  wonder  that  our 
dreams  fhould  be,  for  the  mod  part,  fo  frivolous 
and  irrational  •,  and  that  the  foul  mould  retain  none 
of  its  more  rational  foliloquics  and  meditation^. 

§  17.  Thofe  who  fo  confidently  tell  us,  that  the 
foul  always  aclually  thinks,  I  would  they  would 
alfo  tell  us,  what  thofe  ideas  arc,  that  are  in  the 
foul  of  a  child,  before,  or  jult  at  the  union  with 
the  body,  before  it  hath  received  any  by  fenfa- 
tion.  Ihe  dreams  of  Qeeping  men  are,  as  I  take 
it,  all  made  up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas,  though 
for  the  moil  part  oddly  put  together.  It  h  ilrange 
if  the  foul  has  ideas  of  its  own,  that  it  derived 
net  from  fenfation  or  reflection,  (as  it  muft  have, 
if  it  thought  before  it  received  any  impreffiof)  from 
the  body),  that    it   fhould   never,   in  its  private 
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thinking  (fo  private  that  the  man  himfelf  perceives 
it  not)  retain  any  of  them  the  very  moment  it 
wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man  glad 
with  new  difcoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reafonable 
that  the  foul  fhould,  in  its  retirement,  during 
Deep,  have  fo  many  hours  thoughts,  and  yet  ne- 
ver light  on  any  of  thofe  ideas  it  borrowed  not 
from  fenfation  or  reflection;  or  at  leaft  preferve 
the  memory  of  none  but  fuch,  which  being  occa- 
fioned  from  the  body,  muft  needs  be  lefs  natural 
to  a  fpirit?  It  is  ftrange,  the  foul  fhould  never 
once  in  a  man's  whole  life,  recal  over  any  of  its 
pure  native  thoughts,  and  thofe  ideas  it  had  be- 
fore it  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  body  ;  never 
bring  into  the  waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas 
but  what  have  a  tang  of  the  cafk,  and  mani- 
feftly  derive  their  original  from  that  union.  If  it 
always  thinks,  and  fo  had  ideas  before  it  was  u- 
nited,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the  body,  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that,  during  fleep,  it  re- 
collects its  native  ideas,  and  during  that  retire- 
ment from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilft 
it  thinks  by  itfelf,  the  ideas  it  is  bufied  about, 
fhould  be  fometimes  at  leaft,  thofe  more  natural 
and  congenial  ones  which  it  had  in  itfelf,  unde- 
rived  from  the  body,  or  its  own  operations  about 
them :  which,  fince  the  waking  man  never  re- 
members, we  muft  from  this  hypothefis  conclude, 
either  that  the  foul  remembers  fcmething  that  the 
man  does  not,  or  elfe  that  memory  belongs  only 
to  fuch  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the 
mind's  operations  about  them. 

§  18.  I  would  be  glad  alfo  to  learn  from  thefe 
men,  who  fo  confidently  pronounce,  that  the  hu- 
man foul,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  a  man  always 
thinks,  how  they  come  to   know  itj  nay,  hew 
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they  come  to  knout  that  they  themfelves  think,  ivhen 
they  themfelves  do  not  perceive  it.  This,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  is  to  be  fure  without  proofs,  and  to  know 
without  perceiving  j  it  is,  I  fufpetl,  a  confufed 
notion,  taken  up  to  ferve  an  hypothefis  ;  and 
none  of  thcfe  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own 
evidence  forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experi- 
ence makes  it  impudence  to  deny.  For  the  moft 
that  can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  it  is  poffible  the  foul 
may  always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it  in  me- 
mory :  and  I  fay,  it  is  as  poffible  that  the  foul 
may  not  always  think  ;  and  much  more  probable 
that  it  fhould  fometimes  not  think,  than  that  it 
fnould  often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  toge- 
ther, and  not  be  confcious  to  itfelf  the  next  mo- 
ment that  it  had  thought. 

§  19.  To  fuppofe  the  foul  to  think,  and  the 
man  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  faid,  to  make 
two  perfons  in  one  man  :  and  if  one  confiders  well 
thefe  mens  way  of  fpeaking,  one  fhould  be  led  in- 
to a  fufpicion  that  they  do  fo.  For  they  who 
tell  us,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that 
I  remember,  fay,  that  a  man  always  thinks.  Can 
the  foul  think,  and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  man  think, 
and  not  be  confcious  of  it?  This,  perhaps,  would 
be  fufpecled  of  jargon  in  others.  If  they  fay,  the 
man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  always  confcious  of 
it  •,  they  may  as  well  fay,  his  body  is  extended 
without  having  parts.  For  it  is  altogether  as  in- 
telligible to  fay,  that  a  body  is  extended  without 
parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being  con-' 
fcious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  fo.  They 
who  talk  thus,  may,  with  as  much  reafon,  if  it 
be  necefiary  to  their  hypothefis,  fay,  that  a  man 
is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always 
feel  it ;  whereas  hunger  confifts  in  that  very  fen« 
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fation,  as  thinking  confifts  in  being  confcious  that 
one  thinks.  If  they  fay,  that  a  man  is  always 
confcious  to  himfelf  of  thinking;  I  afk,  how  they 
know  it  ?  Confcioufnefs  is  the  perception  of  what 
partes  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  confyftos  of  any  thing,  when 
I  perceive  it  not  myfelf**  No  man's  knowledge, 
here  can  go  beyond  his  experience.  "Wake^  a 
man  out  of  a  found  fleep,  and  afk  him,  what  he 
was  that  moment  thinking  on  ?  If  he  himfelf  he 
confcious  of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  muft  be 
a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts,  that  can  allure  him 
that  he  was  thinking  :  may  he  not  with  more  rea- 
fon  allure  him,  he  was  not  aileep  ?  This  is  fome- 
thing  beyond  philofophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  lefs 
than  revelation,  that  diicovers  to  another  thoughts 
in  my  mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myfelf ; 
and  they  muft  needs  have  a  penetrating  fight,  who 
can  certainly  fee  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  per- 
ceive it  myfelf,  and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ; 
and  yet  can  fee  that  dogs  or  elephants  do  not 
think,  when  they  give  all  the  demonftration  of  it 
imaginable,  except  only  telling  us  that  they  do  fo. 
This  fome  may  fufpett  to  be  a  ftep  beyond  the 
Roficrucians;  it  feeming  eafier  to  make  one's  felf 
invifible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's  thoughts 
vifible  to  me,  which  are  not  vifible  to  himi 
But  it  is  but  defining  the  foul  to  be  a  fuhfta 
that  always  thinks,  and  the  bufinefs  is  done.  If 
fuch  definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not 
what  it  canferve  for,  but  to  make  manv  men 
peel:,  that  they  have  no  fouls  at  all,  fince  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pais  away  without 
thinking.  For  no  definitions  that  I  know,  rj 
fuppofitions  of  any  feet,  are  of  force  enough  to 
defiroy  conftant  experience,    and  perhaps  it  U 
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the  affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  per- 
ceive, that  makes  fo  much  ufelefs  difpute  and 
noife  in  the  world. 

§  20.  I  fee  no  reafon  therefore  to  believe,  that 
the  foul  thinks  before  the  fenfes  have  furnifljed  it 
with  ideas  to  think  on ;  and  as  thofe  are  increafed 
and  retained,  fo  it  comes,  by  exercife,  to  improve 
its  faculty  of  thinking  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  by  compounding  thofe  i- 
deas,  and  reflecting  on  its  own  operations,  it  in- 
creases its  ftock,  as  well  as  facility,  in  remem- 
bering, imagining,  reafoning,  and  other  modes 
of  thinking. 

§  21.  He  that  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  inform- 
ed by  obfervation  and  experience,  and  not  make 
his  own  hypothefis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find 
few  figns  of  a  foul  accuftomed  to  much  thinking 
in  a  new-born  child,  and  much  fewer  of  any  rea- 
foning at  all.  And  vet  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that 
the  rational  foul  mould  think  fomuch,  and  not  rea- 
fon at  all.  And  he  that  will  conflder,  that  infants, 
newly  come  into  the  world,  fpendthe  greatefb  part 
of  their  time  in  fleep,  and  are  feidom  awake,  but 
when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or  fome  pain, 
(the  moft  importunate  of  all  fenfations),  or  fome 
other  violent  imprefTion  on  the  body,  forces  the 
mind  to  perceive  and  attend  to  it  :  he,  I  fay,  who 
confiders  this,  will  perhaps  find  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, that  a  foetus  in  the  mother's  ivcmb  differs 
not  much  from  the  ftate  cf  a  vegetable ;  but  paffes 
the  greateft  part  of  its  time  without  perception  or 
thought,  doing  very  little  but  fleep  in  a  place 
where  it  needs  not  feek  for  food,  and  is  furround- 
ed  with  liquor,  always  equally  foft,  and  near  of  the 
fame  temper  ;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light,  and 
the  ears,  fo  ihut  ur>,  arc  net  very  fufceptible  of 
O  3 
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founds  ;  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety? 
or  change  of  objects,  to  move  the  fenfes. 

§  22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  alterations  that  time  makes,  and  you  fhall 
iind,  as  the  mind  by  the  fenfes  comes  more  and 
more  to  be  furnifhed  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  awake;  thinks  more,  the  more  it 
has  matter  to  think  on.  After  fome  time,  it  be- 
gins to  know  the  objects,  which  being  moil  fami- 
liar with  it,  have  made  lafting  impreifions.  Thus 
it  comes,  by  degrees,  to  know  the  perfons  it  dai- 
ly converfes  with,  and  diflinguiih  them  from 
ilrangers  ;  which  are  inftances  and  effects  of  its 
coming  to  retain  and  diftinguiih  the  ideas  the 
fenfes  convey  to  it :  and  fo  we  may  obferve,  how 
the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves  in  thefe,  and 
advances  to  the  exercife  of  thofe  other  faculties 
of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abif ratting  its 
ideas,  and  of  reafoning  about  them,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  all  thefe  ;  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  more  hereafter. 

§  23.  If  it  fhall  be  demanded  then,  When  a  man 
begins  to  have  any  ideas  P  I  think  the  true  an- 
fwer  is,  when  he  firft  has  any  fenfation.  For 
fmce  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind, 
before  the  fenfes  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive 
that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with 
fenfation  :  which  is  fuch  an  impreffion  or  motion, 
made  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  as  produces  fome 
perception  in  the  underftanding.  It  is  about  thefe 
impreiuons  made  on  our  fenfes  by  outward  ob- 
jects, that  the  mind  feems  firft  to  employ  itfelf 
in  fuch  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remem- 
bering, confi deration,   reafoning,   &c. 

§  24.  In  time,  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its 
own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  fenfation, 
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and  thereby  flores  itfelf  with  a  new  fet  of  ideas, 
which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  Thefe  are  the  im- 
preihons  that  are  made  on  our  fenies  by  outward 
objects  that  are  exliinfical  to  the  mind;  audits 
own  operations  proceeding  from  powers  intrinfi- 
cal  and  proper  to  itfelf,  which,  when  reflected  on 
by  itfelf,  become  alfo  objects  of  its  contempla- 
tion,  are,  as  I  have  faid,  the  original  of  all  know-* 
Thus  the  firft  capacity  of  human  intellect 
is,  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impref- 
lions  made  en  it ;  either  through  the  fenfes,  by 
outward  objects,  or  bv  its  own  operations,  when 
it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  firft  ftep  a  man 
makes  towards  the  difcovery  of  any  thing,  and 
the  ground-work  whereon  to  build  all  thefe  no- 
tions, which  ever  he  (hall  have  naturally  in  this 
world.  All  thofe  fublime  thoughts  which  tower 
above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  it- 
felf,  take  their  rife  and  footing  here  :  in  all  that 
great  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  thofe 
remote  fpeculations  it  may  feem  to  be  elevated 
with,  it  ftirs  not  one  jot  beyond  thofe  ideas, 
which  fenfe  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its  con- 
templation. 

§  25.  In  this  part,    the  understanding  is  mere- 
ly paffive  ;  and  whether  or  no  it  will  have  thefe 
beginnings,  and  as  it  were  materials  of  knowledge, 
is  not  in  its  own  power.     For  the  objects  of  cur 
fenfes  do  many  of  them  obtrude  their  particular 
upon  our  minds   whether  we  will  or   no  : 
and  the  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us 
.  ithout,  at  leaft  fome  obfeure  notions  of  them. 
No  man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does, 
when  he  thinks.     Thefe  Ample  ideas,  when  of- 
fered to  the  mind,  the  understanding  can  no  more 
fe  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  imprint- 
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ed,  nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itfelf, 
than  a  mirror  can  refufe,  alter,  or  obliterate  the 
images  or  ideas  which  the  objects  fet  before  it  do 
therein  produce.  As  the  bodies  that  furround  us 
do  diverfely  affect  our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced 
to  receive  the  imprellions,  and  cannot  avoid  the 
perception  of  thofe  ideas  that  are  annexed  to 
them. 

CHAP.     II. 

Oj  fimple  Ideas* 

§  I.   Uncompour.ded  appearances.     §2,3.   1 he  mind 
can  neither  male  nor  dcjlroy  them. 

§  i.'T'HE  better  to  underftand  the  nature, 
1  manner,  and  extent  of  our  knowledge, 
one  thing  is  carefully  to  be  obferved  concerning 
the  ideas  we  have  ;  and  that  is,  that  fome  of  them 
are  fimple,  and  fome  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  affect  our  fenfes, 
are,  in  the  things  themfelves,  fo  united  and  blend- 
ed, that  there  is  no  feparation,  no  diftance  be- 
tween them;  yet  it  is  plain,  the  ideas  they  pro- 
duce in  the  mind,  enter  by  the  fenfes  fimple  and 
unmixed.  For  though  the  fight  and  touch  often 
take  in  from  the  fame  object,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
ferent ideas  ;  as  a  man  fees  at  once  motion  and  co- 
lour; the  hand  feels  foftnefs  and  warmth  in  the 
fame  piece  of  wax  ;  yet  the  fimple  ideas,  thus  u- 
nited  in  the  fame  fubject,  are  as  perfectly  diftin<ft 
as  thofe  that  come  in  by  different  fenfes.  The 
coldnefs  and  hardnefs  which  a  man  feels  in  a  piece 
of  ice,  being  as  diilinct  ideas  in  the  mind  as  the 
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fmell  and  whitenefs  of  a  lily,  or  as  the  tafle  of 
fugar,  and  fmell  of  a  role  :  and  there  is  nothing; 
can  be  plainer  to  a  man  than  the  clear  and  diftiuci 
perceptions  he  has  of  thofe  fimple  ideas*,  which 
being  each  in  itfelf  uncompounded,  contains  in  it 
nothing  but  one  uniform  appearance  or  concep- 
tion in  the  mind,  and  is  not  diflinguiihable  into 
different  ideas. 

§  2.  Thefe  fimple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all 
our  knowledge,  are  fuggefted  and  furnifhed  to  the 
mind  only  by  thefe  two  ways  above  mentioned,  viz. 
fenfation  and  refection  ' .  When  the  understand- 
ing is  once  ftored  with  thefe  fimple  ideas,  it  has 

1  Againfl  this,  that  1  lie  materials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge are  fuggefted  and  furnifhed  to  the  mind  or.lv  hy 
fenfation  and  reflection,  the  bifhop  cf  Worcefter 
makes  ufe  of  the  idea  0$  fubjlance,  in  thefe  words-  If 
the  idea  cf fubjlance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident 
reafon,  then  we  mujl  allow  an  idea  of ' fubjlance,  which 
comes  not  in  by  fenfation  or  reflection  j  fa  we  may  bs 
certain  of  fotnethiug  -which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas. 

To  which  our  author  anfwers  *  :  Thefe  words  of 
your  lordihip's  contain  nothing  that  I  fee  in  them  a- 
gainfl  me  :  for  I  never  faid,  that  the  general  idea  of 
fubjlance  comes  in  by  fenfation  and  reflection  ;  or  that 
it  is  a  fimple  idea  of  fenfation  or  reflection,  though  it 
be  ultimately  founded  in  them  ;  for  it  is  a  complex 
idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  fotnething,  or 
being,  with  the  relation  of  a  fupport  to  accidents.  For 
general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  by  fenfation  or 
reflection,  but  arethecrcature*  or  inventions  of  the  un- 
derflanding,  as  I  think  I  have  lhewn  \  ;  and  alfo,  how 
the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas,  which  it  has  got  by 

*  In  hisfirft  letter  to  tlichifiiop  of  Worcefter,  p.  2,5,  &c. 
t  Book  iii.  c.  3-  book  ii.  c  25,  &c.  c  28.   §  i&. 
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the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them, 
even  to  an  almoft  infinite  variety,  and  fo  can 
make  at  pleafure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  moll  exalted  wit,  or  en- 
larged understanding,  by  any  quicknefs  or  variety 
of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  fimple 

fenfation  and  reflection;  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  rela* 
tion,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are  de- 
rived from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  idc-us  of  ieH- 
fation  and  reflection,   I  have  likewife  fhewn. 

Bin  that  I  may  not  be  miitaken  what  I  mean,  when 
I  fpeak  of  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflect ion,  as  the  ma- 
terials ot  all  our  knowledge;  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
to  fet  down  here  a  place  or  two,  out  of  my  book,  to 
explain  myfelf;  as  I  thus  fpeak  of  ideas  of  fenlation 
and  reflection  *. 

1  That  tnefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of 
'  them  and  their  feveral  modes,  and  the  compofitions 

*  made  out  of  them,  we  (hall  find  to  contain  all  our 

*  whole  Hock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our 
'  minds,  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways.' 

This  thought,  in  another  place f,  I  exprefs  thus: 
1  Thefe  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  iimple  ideas 
'  which  the  mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all 

*  its  other  knowledge;  all  which  jt  receives  by  the 
1  two  fore- mentioned  ways  of  fenfation  and  refiec- 
i  tion.'     And  %, 

*  Thus  1  have  in  a  fhort  draught  given  a  view  of 
'  our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft  are  de- 
'  rived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up.' 

This,  and  the  like,  Paid  in  other  places,  is  what  £ 
ba\  e  thought  concerning  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion, as  the  foundation  and  materials  of  all  our  ideas, 
and  confequently  of  all  our  knowledge  :  I  have  fet  down 

•  Book  ii.  ch.  r.  §  5.  f  Book  ii-  ch.  7-  §  10. 
t  Book  ii.ch.  21.  §  73- 
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idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before 
mentioned  :  nor  can  any  force  of  the  underftand- 
ing  deitroy  thofe  that  are  there.  The  dominion 
of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  underftand- 
ing,  being  much  what  the  fame,  as  it  is  in  the 
great  world  of  vifible  things  ;  v/herein  his  power, 

thefe  particulars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader  ha- 
ving a  full  view  of  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better 
fee  what  in  it  is  liable  to  jour  Iordfhip'sreprehenfion. 
For  that  your  lordfhip  is  not  very  well  fatisfied  with 
it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  confideration, 
but  by  thefe  alfo  :  But  we  are  pill  told,  that  our  un- 
der/landing  con  have  no  other  ideas ,  but  either  front 
J  en  fat  ion  or  rcfiedion 

Your  lordfhip's  argument,  in  i  he  paflage  we  are  up- 
on, (lands  thus:  Ij  the  general  idea  of  fubjlance  be 
grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reafon,  then  we  muji 
allow  an  idea  of  fubjlance,  which  comes  not  in  by  fen- 
fation or  refiefiion.  This  is  a  confequence  which, 
with  fubmiffion,  I  think  will  not  hold,  becaufe  it  is 
founded  upon  a  fuppofnion,  which  I  think  will  not 
hold.  viz.  that  reafon  and  ideas  are  incontinent  ;  for 
if  that  fuppofnion  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea 
of  fubftance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  rea- 
fon ;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  train  thence,  that  it  is 
not  ultimately  grounded  on  and  derived  from  ideas 
•which  come  in  by  fenfation  or  rcfleflion,  and  fo  cannot 
be  faid  to  come  in  by  fenfation  or  reflection. 

To  explain  myfelf,  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this 
matter.  All  the  ideas  of  all  the  fenlibie  qualities  of  a 
cherry,  come  into  my  mind  by  fenfation  the  ideas  of 
perceiving,  thinking,  reajbning,  knowing  &c.  come 
into  my  mind  by  reflection.  Tire  idea«>  of  thefe  qua- 
lities and  actions,  or  powers,  are  perceived  by  the 
mind  to  be  by  theml'e.ves  inconfi'.tent  with  exigence ; 
or,  as  your  lordfhip  well  expreflls  it,  we  find  th  \t  we 
can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accident  st 
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however  managed  by  art  and  fkiil,  reaches  no  far- 
ther than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials 
that  are  made  to  his  hand;  but  can  do  nothing 
towards  the  making  the  icaft  particle  of  new  mat- 
ter, or  deftrcying  one  atom  of  what  is  already  in 
being.     The  fame  inability  will  every  one  find  in 

but  are  mufi  con;e:vs  a  fubftratum,  or  fubjcB,  "wherein 
they  are,  i.  e.  that  they  cannot  exift  or  fubfift  of 
themfelves.  Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  necef- 
fjrv  connection  with  inherence,  or  being  Supported, 
which  being  a  relative  idea,  faperadded  to  the  red  co- 
lour in  a  cherry,  or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the  mind 
frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  fupport.  For  I  never 
denied,  that  the  mind  could  frame  to  itfelf  ideas  of  re- 
lation, but  havt  (hewed  the  quite  contrary  in  my  chap- 
ters about  relation.  But  becaufe  a  relation  cannot  be 
founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  relation  of  nothing,  and 
the  thing  here  related  as  a  Supporter,  or  a  fuppt  .  t,  is 
not  represented  to  the  mind  by  any  clear  and  diftincf. 
idea,  therefore  the  obfcure,  indiflindt,  vague  idea  of 
thing  or  fometking,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  pofuive 
idea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a fupport,  or  fubjtratum, 
to  modes  or  accidents,  and  that  general,  indeiermined 
idea  cf  fortieth ng,  is,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
derived  alfo  from  the  ample  ideas  of  fenfationand  re- 
flection ;  and  thus  the  mind,  from  the  pofuive,  fimple 
ideas  got  by  fenfation  and  reflection,  comes  to  the  ge- 
neral, relative  idea  of  fubfbance,  which,  without  thefe 
pofuive,   fimple  ideas,   it  would  never  have. 

This  vour  lor^fhip  (\\  ithout  giving  by  retail  all  the 
particular  fteps  of  the  mind  in  this  bufmefs)  has  well 
exprelled  in  this  more  familiar  way  :  We  find  we  can 
hive  no  tr:;e  conception  of. any  modes  or  accidents,  but 
we  mufi  conceive  a  fubftratum,  or  fubj s ft,  wherein 
they  are  ;  fince  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conception  of 
things,  that  yuodes  or  accidents  fhould  fubfijl  by  thevi- 
feives. 
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himfelf,  who  fhould  go  about  to  fafhion  in  his  un- 
derstanding any  fimple  idea,  not  received  in  by 
his  fenfes,  from  external  objects;  or  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about 
them.  I  would  have  any  one  try  to  fancy  any 
tafte,  which  had  never  affected  his  palate  j  or 
frame  the  idea  of  a  fcent,  he  had  never  fmelt : 
and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  alfo  conclude, 
that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas  of  colours,  and  a  deaf 
man  true  diftincl:  notions  of  founds. 

§  3.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  though  we  can- 
not believe  it  impoffible  to  God  to  make  a  crea- 

Hence  your  lordfliip  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  fit  b- 
flance  ,•  and  lay  s,  J  grant }  that  by  fenfatton  and  re- 
fiec7:on  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and  properties  cf 
things ;  but  our  red/on  is  fat i 'fie d,  that  there  mujl  be 
fomethmg  beyond  the fe,  becaufe  it  is  i?;ipoJJibie  thut  they 
Jhoud  j'tbjijt  by  themfelves  :  fo  that,  if  this  be  that 
which  your  londfliip  means  by  the  rational  idea  of  fub- 
flances,  I  fee  nothing  there  is  in  it  againfl:  what  I  have 
faid;  that  it  is  founded  on  fimple  ideas  of  ("enfation  or 
reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obfeure  idta. 

Your  lordlhip's  concluiion,  from  your  foregoing 
words,  is,  /dnd  jo  we  may  be  certain  oj  fome  things 
which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas ,  which  is  a  propoTi* 
tion,  whofe  preciie  meaning  your  lordfliip  will  for- 
give me,  it  I  profefs,  as  it  Hands  there.  I  do  not  un- 
derltand  For  it  is  uncertain  to  me,  whether  your 
lordfliip  means,  we  may  certainly  know  theexiflence 
of  f  jmething  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas,  or 
certainly  know  the  dill'incl  properties  of  fomething 
which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas,  or  certainly  know 
the  truth  of  foine  propofition  which  we  have  not  by 
thofe  ideas  ,  for  to  be  certain  of  l'omeihing  may  fig- 
nity  either  of  thefe  :  but  in  which  lbe\er  of  thefe  it 
be  meant,  I  do  not  fee  how  I  am  concerned  in  it. 
Vol.  I.  V 
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ture  with  other  organs,  and  more  ways  to  convey 
into  the  undedtanding  the  notice  of  corporeal 
things  than  thofe  five,  as  they  are  ufually  count- 
ed, which  he  has  given  to  man :  yet,  I  think,  it 
is  not  poffible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any  other 
qualities  in  bodies,  howfoever  conftituted,  where- 
by they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  befides  founds, 
taftes,  fmells,  vifible  and  tangible  qualities.  And 
had  mankind  been  made  with  but  four  fenfes,  the 
qualities  then,  which  are  the  object  of  the  fifth 
fenfe,  had  been  as  far  from  our  notice,  imagina- 
tion, and  conception,  as  now  any  belonging  to  a 
Jixth,  feventhy  or  eighth  fenfe,  can  poffibly  be  : 
which,  whether  yet  fome  other  creatures,  in  fome 
other  parts  of  this  vaft  and  ftupendious  univerfe, 
may  not  have,  will  be  a  great  prefumption  to  deny. 
He  that  will  not  fet  himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 
things;  but  will  confider  the  immenfity  of  this 
fabric,  and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found 
in  this  little  and  inconfiderable  part  of  it  which 
he  has  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  o- 
ther  manfions  of  it,  there  may  be  other,  and  dif- 
ferent intelligent  beings,  of  whofe  faculties  he  has 
as  little  knowledge  or  apprehenfion,  as  a  wormlhut 
up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the  fenfes 
or  understanding  of  a  man ;  fuch  variety  and  ex- 
cellency being  fuitable  to  the  wifdom  and  power 
of  the  Maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common 
opinion  of  man's  having  but  five  fenfes,  though, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  juftly  counted  more;  but 
either  fuppofition  ferves  equally  to  my  prefent 
purpofe. 
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C  II  A  ?     III. 

©/*  Ideas  of  one  Seiife . 

§  1.   D'tvifton   of  fimple   ideas.      §  2.    Few  Jtmble 
ideas  have  names. 

§  1.  r~p*  HE  better  to  conceive  the  ideas  we  re- 
L  ceive  from  fenfation,  it  inay  not  be  a- 
mifs  for  us  to  confider  them  in  reference  to  the 
different  ways  whereby  they  make  their  approaches 
to  our  minds,  and  make  themfelves  perceivable 
by  us. 

Firjiy  Then,  there  are  fome  which  come  into 
our  minds  by  one  fevfe  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  them- 
felves into  the  mind  by  more  fer.fes  than  one. 

Thirdly 3  Others  that  are  had  from  refection 
only. 

Fourthly 3  There  are  fome  that  make  themfelves 
way,  and  are  fuggefted  to  the  mind,  by  all  the 
ways  of  fenfation  and  refection. 

We  fhall  confider  them  apart  under  thefe  feve- 
ral  heads. 

Firf,  There  are  fome  ideas  which  have  admittance 
only  through  onefenfe,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  receive  them.  Thus  light  and  colours,  as  white, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  feveral  degrees  or 
{hades,  and  mixtures,  as  green,  fcarlet,  purple, 
fea-green,  and  the  reft,  come  in  only  by  the  eyes : 
all  kind  of  noifes,  founds,  and  tones,  only  by  the 
tars:  the  feveral  taftes  and  fmells  by  the  nofc 
P  2 
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and -palate.  And  if  thefe  organs,  or  the  nerves 
which  are  the  conduits  to  convey  them  from  with- 
out to  their  audience  in  the  brain,  the  mind's  pre- 
fence-room,  as  I  may  fo  call  it,  are  any  of  them 
fo  difordered,  as  not  to  perform  their  functions, 
they  have  no  poftern  to  be  admitted  by  ;  no  other 
way  to  bring  themfelves  into  view,  and  be  percei- 
ved by  the  underftanding. 

The  mod  confiderable  of  thofe  belonging  to 
the  touch,  are  heat  and  cold,  and  folidity  ;  all  the 
•reft,  confifting  almoft  wholly  in  the  fenfible  con- 
figuration, as  fmooth  and  rough  5  or  elfe  more  or 
lefs  firm  adhefion  of  the  parts,  as  hard  and  foft, 
tough  and  brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

§  2.  I  think  it  will  be  needlefs  to  enumerate 
all  the  particular  Jimple  ideas  belonging  to  each 
fenfe  :  nor  indeed  is  itpoffible,  if  v/e  would,  there 
being  a  great  many  more  of  them  belonging  to 
moil:  of  the  fenfes  than  tue  have  names  for.  The 
variety  of  fmells,  which  are  as  many  almoft,  if  not 
more,  than  fpecies  of  bodies  in  the  world,  do  moft 
of  them  want  names.  Siveet  and Jlink'mg  com- 
monly ferve  our  turn  for  thefe  ideas,  which,  in 
effect,  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleafing  or 
difpleafing  j  though  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  and  violet, 
both  fweet,  are  certainly  very  diftincf  ideas.  Nor 
are  the  different  taftes,  that  by  our  palates  we  re- 
ceive ideas  of,  much  better  provided  with  names. 
Sweet,  bitter,  four,  harfh,  and  fait,  are  almoft 
all  the  epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that  num- 
berlefs  variety  of  relifhes,  which  are  to  be  found 
diftincf,  not  only  in  almoft  every  fort  of  crea- 
tures, but  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant, 
fruit,  or  animal.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  co- 
lours and  founds.  I  fhall  therefore,  in  the  account 
of  Ample  ideas  I  am  here  giving,    content  myfeif 
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to  fet  down  only  fuch  as  are  mod  material  to  our 
prefent  purpofe,  or  are  in  themfelves  lefs  apt  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  though  they  are  very  frequent- 
ly the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ideas,  amongft 
which,  I  think,  I  may  well  account  folidity* 
which  therefore  I  {hall  treat  of  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

§  I.  JVe  receive  this  idea  from  touch.  §  2.  Solidity 
flls  fpace.  §  3.  Di/ii/icl  from  J  pace,  j  4.  From 
hardnefs.  §  5.  Qnfolidity  depends  impidfei  rejijl- 
once,  and protrufton.     §  6.   What  it  is. 

$  1.  rip  HE  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by 
JL  our  touch  ;  and  it  arifes  from  the  re- 
fiftance  which  we  find  in  the  body,  to  the  entrance 
of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  poflefles,  till  it 
has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea  which  we  receive 
more  constantly  from  fenfation  than  folidity. 
Whether  we  move  or  reft,  in  what  pofture  fo- 
ever  we  are,  we  always  feel  fomething  under  us> 
that  fupports  us,  and  hinders  our  farther  finking 
downwards  \  and  the  bodies  which  we  daily  han- 
dle, make  us  perceive,,  that  whilft  they  remain  be- 
tween them,  they  do,  by  an  iniurmountable  force, 
hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that 
profs  them.  That  which  thus  hinders  the  ap- 
proach of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moving  one 
towards  another,  I  call  folidity.  I  will  not  difpute, 
whether  this  acceptation  of  the  \von\  folid  be  near- 
er to  its  original  Signification,  than  that  which  ma* 
P  3 
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thematicians  ufe  it  in  :  it  fuffices,  that  I  think  the 
common  notion  of  folidity  will  allow,  if  not  jufti- 
fy,  this  ufe  of  it ;  but  if  any  one  think  it  better 
to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my  confent.  On- 
ly I  have  thought  the  term  folidity  the  more  pro- 
per to  exprefs  this  idea,  not  only  becaufe  of  its 
vulgar  ufe  in  that  fenfe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  car- 
ries fomething  more  of  pofitive  in  it  than  impene- 
trability, which  is  negative,  and  is,  perhaps,  more 
a  confequence  of  folidity  than  folidity  itfelf.  This, 
of  all  other,  feems  the  idea  moft  intimately  connect- 
ed with,  and  effential  to  body,  fo  as  no-whereelfe 
to  be  found  or  imagined,  but  only  in  matter:  and 
though  our  fenfes  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  maf- 
fes  of  matter,  of  a  bulk  fulficient  to  caufe  a  fenfa- 
tion  in  us  •,  yet  the  mind  having  once  got  this  i- 
dea  from  fuch  grofler  fenfible  bodies,  traces  it  far- 
ther, and  confiders  it,  as  well  as  figure,  in  the 
minuted  particle  of  matter  that  can  exift  ;  and 
finds  it  infeparably  inherent  in  body,  where-ever 
or  however  modified. 

§  2.  This  is  the  idea  belongs  to  body,  where- 
by we  conceive  it  tof.il /pace.  The  idea  of  which 
filling  of  fpace,  is,  that  where  we  imagine  any 
fpace  taken  up  by  a  folid  fubftance,  we  conceive 
it  fo  to  poffefs  it,  that  it  excludes  all  other  folid 
fubftances;  and  will  for  ever  hinder  any  two  o- 
ther  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
ftrait  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  un- 
iefs  it  removes  from  between  them  in  a  line,  not 
parallel  to  that  which  they  move  in.  This  idea 
of  it,  the  bodies  which  we  ordinarily  handle,  fuf- 
iiciently  furnifh  us  with. 

§  3.  This  refiftance,  whereby  it  keeps  other  bo- 
dies out  of  the  fpace  which  it  pofiefles,  is  fo  great, 
that  no  force,  how  great  foever,  can  furmount  it. 
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All  the  bodies  in  the  world,  preffing  a  drop  of 
water  on  all  fides,  will  never  be  able  to  overcome 
the  refiltance  which  it  will  make,  as  foft  as  it  is, 
to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be  re- 
moved out  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea  of  fo- 
lidity is  diftinguilhed  both  from  pure  fpace,  which 
is  capable  neither  of  refiltance  nor  motion  ;  and 
from  the  ordinary  idea  of  hardnels.  For  a  man 
may  conceive  two  bodies  at  a  diftance,  fo  as  they 
may  approach  one  another,  without  touching  or 
difplacing  any  folid  thing,  till  their  fuperficies 
come  to  meet :  whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the 
clear  idea  of  fpace  without  folidity.  For  (not  to 
go  fo  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I 
alk,  whether  a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the 
motion  of  one  fingle  body  alone,  without  any  o- 
ther  fucceeding  immediately  into  its  place  ?  I  think 
it  is  evident  he  can  :  the  idea  of  motion  in  one 
body,  no  more  including  the  idea  of  motion  in 
another,  than  the  idea  of  a  fquare  figure  in  cne 
body,  includes  the  idea  of  a  fquare  figure  in  an- 
other. I  do  not  afk,  whether  bodies  do  fo  exift, 
that  the  motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  with- 
out the  motion  of  another  ?  To  determine  this 
either  way,  is  to  beg  the  queftion  for  or  againft  a 
vacuum.  But  my  queftion  is,  whether  one  can- 
not have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilft  o- 
thers  are  at  reft  ?  And,  I  think,  this  no  one  will 
deny :  if  fo,  then  the  place  it  deferted  gives  us 
the  idea  of  pure  fpace  without  folidity,  whereinto 
another  body  may  enter,  without  either  refiltance 
or  protrufion  of  any  thing.  When  the  fucker  in 
a  pump  is  drawn,  the  fpace  it  filled  in  the  tube  is 
certainly  the  fame,  whether  any  other  body  fol- 
lows the  motion  of  the  fucker  or  no  :  nor  does  it 
imply  a  contradiction,  tl\at  upon  the  motion  of 
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one  body,  another,  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it, 
{hould  not  follow  it.  The  neceflity  of  fuch  a  mo- 
tion is  built  only  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
world  is  full  \  but  not  on  the  diftintt  ideas  of 
fpace  and  folidity:  which  are  as  different  as  re- 
finance and  not  refiftance,  protrufion  and  not 
protrufion.  And  that  men  have  ideas  of  fpace 
without  body,  their  very  difputes  about  a  vacuum 
plainly  demonitrate,  as  is  fhewed  in  another 
place.     As, 

§  4.  Solidity  is  hereby  alfo  differenced  from 
hardnefs,  in  that  folidity  confifts  in  repletion,  and 
fo  an  utter  exclufion  of  other  bodies  out  of  the 
fpace  it  poffeffes ;  but  hardnefs,  in  a  firm  cohe- 
fion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  mailes  of  a 
fenfible  bulk,  fo  that  the  whole  does  not  eafily 
change  its  figure.  And  indeed  hard  and  foft  are 
names  that  we  give  to  things,  only  in  relation  to 
the  constitutions  of  our  own  bodies  ;  that  being 
generally  called  hard  by  us,  which  will  put  us  to- 
pain,  fooner  than  change  figure  by  the  preffure  of 
any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, foft,  which  changes  the  fituation  of  its 
parts  upon  an  eafy  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  fituation  of 
the  fenfible  parts  amongft  themfelves,  or  of  the  fi- 
gure of  the  whole,  gives  no  more  folidity  to  the 
hardefl  body  in  the  world,  than  to  the  fofteft  5 
nor  is  an  adamant  one  jot  more  folid  than  water. 
For  though  the  two  flat  fides  of  two  pieces  of 
marble  will  more  eafily  approach  each  other,  be- 
tween which  there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air, 
than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them  ;  yet  it 
is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more 
folid  than  thofe  of  water,  or  refift  more;  but 
becaufe  the  parts  of   water,    being  more  eafily 
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feparable  from  each  other,  they  will  by  a  fide-mo- 
tion be  more  eafily  removed,  and  give  way  to  the 
approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble  :  but  if  they 
could  be  kept  from  making  place  by  that  fide-mo- 
tion,  they  would  eternally  hinder  the  approach  of 
thefe  two  pieces  of  marble,  as  much  as  the  dia- 
mond; and  it  would  be  as  impoifible  by  any 
force  to  furmount  their  refiftance,  as  tofurmount 
the  refiftance  of  the  parts  of  a  diamond.  The 
fofteft  body  in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  re- 
fill the  coming  together  of  any  two  other  bo- 
dies, if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  way,  but  re- 
main between  them,  as  the  hardeft  that  can  be 
found  or  imagined.  He  that  {hall  fill  a  yielding 
foft  body  well  with  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find 
its  refiftance  :  and  he  that  thinks  that  nothing 
but  bodies  that  are  hard,  can  keep*  his  hands 
from  approaching  one  another,  may  be  plcafed 
to  make  a  trial  with  the  air  inclofed  in  a  foot- 
la' 1  The  experiment  I  have  been  told  w^s 
made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of  gold 
filled  with  water,  and  exaclly  clofed,  farther 
fhews  the  folidity  of  fo  foft  a  body  as  water  :  for 
the  golden  globe  thus  filled,  being  put  into  a  prefs, 
which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  fkre ws, 
the  water  made  itfelf  way  through  the  pores  cf 
that  very  clofe  metal,  and  finding  no  room  for  a 
nearer  approach  of  its  particles  within,  got  to  the 
outfide,  where  it  rote  like  a  dew,  and  fo  fell  in 
drops,  before  the  fides  of  the  globe  could  be  made 
to  yield  to  the  violent  compreflion  of  the  engine 
that  fqueezed  it. 

§  5.  liy  this  idea  of  folidity  is  the  extenfion 
of  body  diftinguifhed  from  the  extenfion  of  fpace. 
The  extenfion  of  body  being  nothing  but  the  co- 
hesion or  continuity  of  folid,  feparable,  moveable 
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parts  ;  and  the  extenfion  of  fpace,  the  continuity 
of  unfolid,  infeparable,  and  immoveable  parts. 
Upon  the  folidity  of  bodies  clfo  depends  their  mutual 
impulfet  re/ijlance,  and  protrufton.  Of  pure  fpace, 
then,  and  folidity,  there  are  feveral  (amongft 
which  I  confefs  myfelf  one)  who  perfuade  them- 
fclves,  they  have  clear  and  diftinct  ideas ;  and 
that  they  can  think  on  fpace,  without  any  thing 
in  it  that  refifts,  or  is  protruded  by  body.  This 
is  the  idea  of  pure  fpace,  which  they  think  they 
have  as  clear  as  any  idea  they  can  have  of  the 
extenfion  of  body  •,  the  idea  of  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  oppofite  parts  of  a  concave  fuperficies, 
being  equally  as  clear  without,  as  with  the  idea  of 
any  foiid  parts  between  ;  and  on  the  ether  fide, 
they  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  have,  diftincl 
from  that  of  pure  fpace,  the  idea  of  fomething 
that  fills  fpace,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  other  bodies,  or  refill  their  motion.  If 
there  be  others  that  have  not  thefe  two  ideas  di- 
(lincl:,  but  confound  them,  and  make  but  one  of 
them,  I  know  not  how  men,  who  have  the  fame 
idea  under  different  names,  or  different  ideas  un- 
der the  fame  name,  can,  in  that  cafe,  talk  with 
one  another,  any  more  than  a  man,  who,  not  be- 
ing blind  or  deaf,  has  diftincl:  ideas  of  the  colour 
of  fcarlet  and  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  could  dif- 
courfe  concerning  fcarler-colour  with  the  blind 
man  I  mentioned  in  another  place,  who  fancied 
that  the  idea  of  fcarlet  was  like  the  found  of  a 
trumpet. 

§  6.  If  any  one  afks  me,  ivhat  this  folidity  irt 
I  fend  him  to  his  fenfes  to  inform  him  :  let  him 
put  a  flint  or  a  foot-ball  between  his  hands  ;  and 
then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will  know. 
If  he  thinks  this  not  a  fufheient  explication  of  fo- 
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lidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  confifts ;  I  pro- 
mife  to  tell  him,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  confifts, 
when  he  tells  me,  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein 
it  confifts i  or  explains  tome  what extenfion or  mo- 
tion is,  which,  perhaps,  feems  much  eafier.  The 
fimple  ideas  we  have  are  fuch  as  experience 
teaches  them  us  \  but  if  beyond  that,  we  endea- 
vour by  words  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  mind, 
we  (hall  fucceed  no  better  than  if  we  went  about 
to  clear  up  the  darknefs  of  a  blind  man's  mind  by 
talking,  and  to  difcourfe  into  him  the  ideas  of 
light  and  colours.  The  reafon  of  this  I  fhall  (hew 
in  another  place. 

CHAP.     V. 

Of  fimple  Ideas  of  divers  Senfes. 

TH  E  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  fenfe, 
are  of  /pace  or  extenfton,  figure,  reft,  and 
motion;  for  thefe  make  perceivable  impreflions 
both  on  the  eyes  and  touch  ;  and  we  can  receive 
and  convey  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  our  ex- 
tenfion, figure,  motion,  and  reft  of  bodies,  both 
by  feeing  and  feeling.  But  having  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  of  thefe  in  another  place,  I 
here  only  enumerate  them. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  (imple  Ideas  of  Reflefiion . 

§  I.  Are  the  operations  of  the  mind  about  its  other 
ideas  ?  §  2.  The  id  a  of  perception,  and  idea  of 
willing,  we  have  from  refeclion. 

§  i.HT^HE  mind  receiving  the  ideas,  mention- 
X  ed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  from  with- 
out, when  it  turns  its  view  inward  upon  itfelf,  and 
obferves  its  own  a£tions  about  thofe  ideas  it  has, 
takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as  ca- 
pable to  be  the  objects  of  its  contemplation,  as  any 
of  thofe  it  received  from  foreign  things. 

§  2.  The  two  great  and  principal  actions  of  the 
mind,  which  are  mod  frequently  confidered, 
and  which  are  fo  frequent  that  every  one  that 
pleafes  may  take  notice  of  them  in  himfelf,  are 
thefe  two  : 

Perception,  or  thinking  ;   and 

Volition,  or  willing. 
The  power  of  thinking  iscalledthe  understand- 
ing *,  and  thepower  of  volition  iscalledthe  will; 
and  thefe  two  powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are 
denominated  faculties.  Of  fomeof  the  moues 
of  thofe  fimple  ideas  of  reflection,  fuch  as  are  re- 
membrane.)  difcerning,  reasoning,  judging,  know- 
ledge, fa;th,  &c.  I  mall  have  pccafion  to  fpeak 
hereafter. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Ofjimple  Ideas  of  both  Senfation  and  Re- 
flection. 

$  1 — 6.  Plea/are  and  pain.  §  7.  Exigence  and 
unity.  §  8.  Power.  §  9.  Succejfon.  §  10.  Simple 
ideas,  the  materials  of  our  knowledge. 

§  'i.rT~,HER.E  be  other  fimple  ideas,  which  con- 
I         vey  themfelves  into  the  mind,  by  all 
the  ways  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  viz. 

Pleafure,  or  delight,  and  its  oppofite. 

Pain,  cr  uneafinefs. 

Power. 

Exiflence. 

Unity. 
§  2.  Delight,  or  uneafinefs,  one  or  other  of 
them,  join  themfelves  to  almoft  all  our  ideas,  both 
of  fenfation  and  reflection :  and  there  is  fcarce  any 
affection  of  our  fenfes  from  without,  any  retired 
thought  of  our  mind  within,  which  is  not  able 
to  produce  in  us  pleafure  or  pain.  By  pleafure 
and  pain,  I  would  be  underftood  to  fignify  what- 
foever  delights  or  molefts  us  ;  whether  it  arilcs 
from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thing  o- 
perating  on  our  bodies.  For  whether  we  call  it 
iatisfaclion,  delight,  pleafure,  happinefs,  is'e.  on 
the  one  fide  ;  or  uneafinefs,  trouble,  pain,  tor- 
ment, anguifh,  mifery,  £sV.  on  the  other,  they 
are  Hill  but  different  degrees  of  the  fame  thing, 
and  belong  to  the  ideas  of  pie,  fare  and  tain,  de- 
light, or  uneafinefs;  which  are  the  names  I  fhall 
mod  commonly  ufe  for  thofe  two  forts  of  ide  •-. 
§  3.  The  infinite  wife  Author  of  our  being, 
Vol.  I.  Q_ 
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having  given  us  the  power  over  feveral  parts  of 
our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them  at  reft,  as  we 
think  fit,  and  alfo  by  the  motion  of  them  to 
move  ourfelves  and  our  contiguous  bodies,  in 
which  confifts  all  the  actions  of  our  body  *,  ha- 
ving alfo  given  a  power  to  our  minds,  in  feveral 
initances,  to  chufe  amongft  its  ideas,  which  it  will 
think  on,  and  to  purfue  the  inquiry  to  this  or 
that  fubject  with  conHderation  and  attention, 
to  excite  us  to  thefe  actions  of  thinking  and  mo- 
tion that  we  are  capable  of,  has  been  pleafed  to 
join  to  feveral  thoughts,  and  feveral  fenfations,  a 
perception  of  delight.  If  this  were  wholly  fepara- 
ted  from  all  our  outward  fenfations  and  inward 
thoughts,  we  mould  have  no  reafon  to  prefer  one 
thought  or  action  to  another;  negligence  to  atten- 
tion, or  motion  to  reft.  And  fo  we  fhould  neither 
ftir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our  minds  \  but  let 
our  thoughts,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  run  adrift,  with- 
out any  direction  or  deiign ;  and  fuffer  the  ideas 
of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  fhadows,  to  make 
their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without 
attending  to  them.  In  which  ftate,  man  however, 
furnifhed  with  the  faculties  of  underftanding  and 
will,  would  be  a  very  idle  unaftive  creature,  and 
pafs  his  time  only  in  a  lazy  lethargic  dream.  It 
has  therefore  pleafed  our  wife  Creator  to  annex 
to  feveral  objects,  and  to  the  ideas  which  we  re- 
ceive from  them,  as  alfo  to  feveral  of  our  thoughts, 
a  concomitant  pleafure,  and  that  in  feveral  objects, 
to  feveral  degrees,  that  thofe  faculties  which  he 
had  endowed  us  with,  might  not  remain  wholly 
idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

§  4.  Pain  has  the  fame  etF.cacy  and  ufe  to  fet  us 
on  work  that  pleafure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to 
employ  our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  purfue 
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this  :  only  this  is  worth  our  confideration,  that 
pain  is  often  produced  by  the  fume  ohjccls  end  ideas , 
that  produce  pleafure  in  us.  This  their  near  con- 
junction, which  makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the 
fenfations  where  we  expected  pleafure,  gives  us 
new  occafion  of  admiring  the  wifdom  and  gocd- 
nefs  of  our  Maker,  who,  designing  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  appli- 
cation of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us 
of  the  harm  that  they  will  do  ;  and  as  advices  to 
withdraw  from  them.  But  he  not  defigning  our 
prefervation  barely,  but  the  prefervation  of  every 
part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath,  in  many 
cafes,  annexed  pain  to  thofe  very  ideas  which  de- 
light us.  Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in 
one  degree,  by  a  little  greater  increafe  of  it,  proves 
no  ordinary  torment ;  and  the  mod  pleafant  of  all 
fcnfible  objects,  light  itfelf,  if  there  be  too  much 
of  it,  if  increafed  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our 
eyes,  caufes  a  very  painful  fenfation  :  which  is 
wifely  and  favourably  fo  ordered  by  nature,  that 
when  any  cb]ecl  does,  by  the  vehemency  of  its 
operation,  diforder  the  inftruments  of  fenfation, 
whofe  ltruclures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and  deli- 
cate, we  might,  by  the  pain,  be  warned  to  with- 
draw, before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  crder$ 
and  fo  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  functions  for  the 
future.  The  confideration  of  thofe  objects  that 
produce  it,  may  well  perfuade  us,  that  this  is  the 
end  or  ufe  of  pain.  For  though  great  light  be  in- 
fufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  higheft  degree  of 
darknefs  does  not  at  all  difeafe  them 5  becaufe  the 
caufing  nodiforderly  motion  in  it,  leaves  that  cu- 
rious organ  unharmed,  in  its  natural  ftate.  But 
yet  excefs  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us  ;  bc- 
taufe   it   is  equally    deftructive  to  that  temper, 
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which  is  necefiary  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  and 
the  exercife  of  the  feveral  functions  of  the  body, 
and  which  confifts  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth ; 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts 
of  our  bodies,  confined  within  certain  bounds. 

§  5.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  rea- 
fon  why  God  hath  fcattered  up  and  down  feveral 
degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that 
environ  and  affecl  us  ;  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almoft  all  that  our  thoughts  and  fenfes  have  to 
do  with  ;  that  we  finding  imperfecxion,  diffatisfac- 
tion,  and  want  of  complete  happinefs,  in  all  the 
enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us, 
might  be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him, 
with  whom  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy ,  and  at  whofe  right 
hand  are  pleafures  for  evermore. 

§  6.  Though  what  I  have  here  faid  may  not, 
perhaps,  make  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and  pain  clear- 
er to  us  than  our  own  experience  does,  which  is 
the  only  way  that  we  are  capable  of  having  them  i 
yet  the  confideration  of  the  reafon  why  they  are 
annexed  to  fo  many  other  ideas,  ferving  to  give 
us  due  fentiments  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
the  fovereign  Difpofer  of  all  things,  may  not  be 
unfuitable  to  the  main  end  of  thefe  inquiries  :  the 
knowledge  and  veneration  of  him  being  the  chief 
end  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  proper  buimefs 
of  all  underftandings. 

§  7.  Exiflence  and  unity  are  two  other  ideas, 
that  are  fuggefted  to  the  underftanding  by  every 
object,  without,  and  every  idea  within.  When 
ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  confider  them  as  being 
actually  there,  as  well  as  we  confider  things  to  be 
actually  without  us  ;  which  is,  that  they  exift ,  or 
have  exiltence  ;  and  whatever  we  can  confider  as 
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one  thing,  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  fuggefts 
to  the  underftanding  the  idea  01  unity. 

§  8.  Power  alto  is  another  of  thofe  fimple  ideas 
which  we  receive  from  Jenfat'wn  and  reflection. 
For,  obferving  in  curfelves,  that  we  can  at  plea- 
fure  move  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were 
at  reft ;  the  effects  aifo  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  fenfes,  we  both  thefe  ways  get  the 
idea  of  ponver.. 

§  9.  Be  fides  thefe,  there  is  another  idea,  which 
though  fuggefted  by  our  fenfes,  yet  is  more  con- 
ftantly  offered  us  by  what  partes  in  our  own 
minds  ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  J'ucceJJion.  For,  if 
we  look  immediately  into  ourfelves,  and  reflecT:  on 
what  is  obfervable  there,  we  fhall  find  our  ideas 
always,  whilft  we  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought, 
parting  in  train,  one  going,  and  another  coming, 
without  intermirtion. 

§  10.  Thefe,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at  leaft, 
as  I  think,  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  fimph 
ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is 
made  all  its  other  knowledge ;  all  which  it  receives 
only  by  the  two  fore-rnentioned  ways  of  fcnfation 
an  1  rejletl'ton. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  thefe  too  narrow  bounds 
for  the  capacious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in, 
which  takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  ftars,  and 
cannot  be  confined  by  the  'limits  of.  the  world  ; 
that  extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  the 
utmoft  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  excurfions 
into  that  incomprehensible  inane.  I  grant  all  this, 
butdefirc  any  one  to  affignanyy?m/>/<>  idea,  which  is 
not  received  from  one  of  thofe  inlets  before  men- 
tioned j  or  any  complex  idea  not  made  out  of  thofe 
ftmple  ones.     Nor  will  it  be  fio  fLraige  to  tliiuk 
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thefe  few  fimple  ideas  fufncient  to  employ  the 
quickeil  thought,  or  largeft  capacity  •,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  the  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge, 
and  more  various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  man- 
kind, if  we  confider  how  many  words  may  be  made 
out  of  the  various  compofition  of  twenty-four  let- 
ters 5  or  if  going  one  ftep  farther,  we  will  but  re- 
flect on  the  variety  of  combinations  may  be  made 
with  barely  one  of  the  above-mentioned  ideas,  "viz. 
number,  whofe  ftock  is  inexhauftible,  and  truly 
infinite:  and  what  a  large  andimmenfe  field  doth 
extenfion  alone  afford  the  mathematicians  ? 

CHAP.     VIII. 

Some  farther  Confider  at  ions   concerning 
our  jimple  Ideas. 

§  I — 6.  Pofitive  ideas  from  privative  caufes.  §  7,  8. 
Ideas  in  the  mind,  qualities  in  bodies.  §9,  10.  Pri- 
mary and fecondary  qualities.  §  II,  12.  How  pri- 
mary qualities  produce  their  ideas.  §  13,  14.  Hoiv 
fecondary.  §  15—22.  Ideas  of  primary  qua- 
lities, are  refcrr.blances  ;  of  fecondary^  not. 
§  23.  Three  forts  of  qualities  in  bodies.  §  24.  The 
nrfl  are  refemblances  j  the  fecontf,  thought  re- 
fmblances,  but  are  not ;  the  third,  neither  aret 
nor  are  thought  fo.  §  25.  The  reafon  of  our  miff 
take  in  this.  $  26.  Secondary  qualities,  two- 
fold ;  fi>'fi  immediately  perceivable  ,•  fecondly, 
mediately  perceivable. 

§  1.  /^Oncerning  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfa- 

V.v      tion,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  what- 

foever  is  fo  conilituted  in  nature,  as  to  be  able, 
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by  affe&ing  our  fenfes,  to  caufe  any  perception  in 
the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  under- 
Handing  a  Simple  idea  ;  which,  whatever  be  the 
external  caufe  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  by  our  difcerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind 
looked  on  and  confidered  there  to  be  a  real  pofi- 
tive  idea  in  the  understanding,  as  much  as  any 
other  whatfcevery  though,  perhaps,  the  caufe  of 
it  be  but  a  privation  in  the  fubje£t. 

§  2.  Thus  the  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darknefs,  white  and  black,  motion  and  reft,  are 
equally  clear  and  pofitive  ideas  in  the  mind ; 
though,  perhaps,  fomeof  the  caufes  which  produce 
them,  are  barelv  privations  in  thofe  Subjects  from 
whence  our  fenfes  derive  thofe  ideas.  Thefe  the 
understanding,  in  its  view  of  them,  confiders  all 
as  diStin£t  pofitive  ideas,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  caufes  that  produce  them ;  which  is  an  inqui- 
ry not  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  un- 
derstanding ;  but  to  the  nature  of  the  things  ex- 
isting without  us.  Thefe  are  two  very  different 
things,  and  carefully  to  be  distinguished  ;  it  be- 
ing one  thing  to  perceive  and  know  the  idea  of 
white  or  black,  and  quite  another  to  examine  what 
kind  of  particles  they  muft  be,  and  how  ranged 
in  the  Superficies,  to  make  any  object  appear 
white  or  black. 

§  3.  A  painter  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired 
into  their  caufes,  hath  the  ideas  of  white  andblack, 
and  other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfectly,  and  di- 
stinctly in  his  understanding,  and  perhaps  more 
distinctly  than  the  philofopher  who  hath  bufied 
himfelf  in  considering  their  natures,  and  thinks 
he  knows  how  far  either  of  them  is  in  its  caufe  po- 
fitive or  privative  ;  and  the  idea  of  black  is  no  lefe 
pofitive  in  his  mind  than  that  of  white,   however 
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the  caufe  of  that  colour  in  the  external  object 
maybe  only  a  privation. 

§  4.  If  it  were  the  defign  of  my  prefent  under- 
taking to  inquire  into  the  natural  caufes  and  man- 
ner of  perception,  I  mould  offer  this  as  a  reafon 
nvhy  a  privative  caufe  mighty  in  fome  cafes  at  lead, 
produce  a  pofitive  idea  ;  viz.  that  all  fenfation  be- 
ing produced  in  us  only  by  different  degrees  and 
modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  fpirits,  varioufiy 
agitated  by  external  objects,  the  abatement  of  any 
former  motion  muff  as  neceffarily  produce  a  new 
fenfation,  as  the  variation  or  increafe  of  it  •,  and 
fo  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only  on  a 
different  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  that  or- 
gan. 

§  5.  But  whether  this  be  fo,  or  no,  I  will  not 
here  determine,  but  r.ppeal  to  every  one's  own  ex- 
perience, whether  the  ihadow  of  a  man,  though 
it  confifts  of  nothing  but  the  abfence  of  light,  (and 
the  more  the  abfence  of  light  is,  the  more  discern- 
ible is  the  fhadow),  does  not,  when  a  man  looks 
on  it,  caufe  as  clear  and  pofitive  an  idea  in  the 
mind,  as  a  man  himfelf,  though  covered  over 
with  clear  fun-fhine  ?  And  the  picture  of  a 
fhadow  is  a  pofitive  thing.  Indeed,  we  have  ne- 
gative names,  which  ftand  not  directly  for  pofi- 
tive ideas,  but  for  their  abfence,  fuch  as  infipidy 
Jtienee,  nihil,  &c. ;  which  words  denote  pofitive 
ideas  •,  v.  g.  tafte,  found,  being,  with  a  fignifica- 
tion  of  their  abfence. 

§  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  faid  to  fee 
darknefs.  For  fuppofing  a  hole  perfectly  dark, 
from  whence  no  light  is  reflected,  it  is  certain  one 
may  fee  the  figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be  painted  ; 
or  whether  the  ink  I  write  with  makes  any  other 
idea,   is  a  queftion.     The  privative  caufes  I  have 
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here  afligned  of  pofitive  ideas,  are  according  to 
the  common  opinion ;  but  in  truth,  it  will  be 
hard  to  determine  whether  there  be  really  any  i- 
deas  from  a  privative  caufe,  till  it  be  determined 
whether  rejl  be  any  more  a  privation  than  motion. 

§  7«  To  difcover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  i\\t 
better,  and  to  dilcourfe  of  them  intelligibly,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  diftinguifh  them,  as  they 
are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  as  they 
are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  caufe 
fuch  perceptions  in  us  ;  that  fo  we  may  not  think, 
as  perhaps  ufually  is  done,  that  they  are  exactly 
the  images  and  rcfemblances  of  fomething  inhe- 
rent in  the  fubjecV,  moft  of  thofe  of  fenfation  be- 
ing in  the  mind  no  mere  the  likenefs  of  fomething 
exiiting  without  us,  than  the  names  that  ftand 
for  them  are  the  likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  yet, 
upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us. 

§  8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  it- 
felf,  or  is  the  immediate  object,  of  perception, 
thought,  or  underilanding,  that  I  call  idea ;  and 
the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call 
quality  of  the  fubjecl  wherein  that  power  is. 
Thus  a  fnow-ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in 
us  the  ideas  of  <wh:ts,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers 
to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us,  as  they  are  in  the 
fnow-ba!l,  I  call  qualities  ;  and  as  they  are  fenfa- 
tions  or  perceptions  in  our  underftandings,  I  call 
them  ideas ;  which  ideas,  if  I  ipeakof  them  fome- 
times  as  in  the  things  themlclves,  I  would  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  thofe  o^alities  in  the  objects 
which  produce  them  in  us. 

§  9.,  Qualities  thus  confidered  in  bodies  are, 
fifft,  Such  as  are  utterly  infeparable  from  the  bo- 
dy, in  what  eftate  foever  it  be  ;  fuch  as  in  all  the 
alterations  and  changes  it  fullers,  all  the  force  can 
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be  ufed  upon  it,  it  conftantly  keeps ;  and  fuch  as 
fenfe  conftantly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter, 
which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the 
mind  finds  infeparable  from  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter, though  lefs  than  to  make  itfelf  fingly  be  per- 
ceived by  our  fenfes  ;  v.  g.  take  a  grain  of  wheat, 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  part  has  (kill  Jblidity, 
exteti/ion,  figure,  and  nubility  ;  divide  it  again,  and 
it  retains  ftill  the  fame  qualities  ;  and  fo  divide  it 
on  till  the  parts  become  infenfible,  they  inuft  re- 
tain ftill  each  of  them  all  thofe  qualities.  Fordi- 
vifion  (which  is  all 'that  a  mill  or  peft.le,  or  any 
other  body  does  upon  another^,  in  reducing  it  to 
infenfible  parts)  can  never  take  away  either  folidi- 
ty,  extenfion,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body, 
but  only  makes  two  or  more  diftin£r.  feparate  maf- 
fes  of  matter  of  that  which  wa3  but  one  before ; 
all  which  diftin£t  mafTes,  reckoned  as  fo  many  di- 
ftinft.  bodies,  after  divifion,  make  a  certain  num- 
ber. Thefe  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of 
body,  which  I  think  we  may  obferve  to  produce 
fi Triple  ideas  in  ue,  viz.  folidity,  extenfion,  figure, 
motion,  or  reft,  and  number. 

§  10.  Secondly,  Such  qualities,  which  in  truth 
are  nothing  111  the  objects  themfelves  but  powers 
to  produce  various  fenfations  in  us  by  their  pri- 
mary qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  their  infenfible  parts ;  as  colours, 
founds,  taftes,  C5V,  Thefe  I  call  fecondary  quali- 
ties. To  thefe  might  be  added  a  third  fort,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though  they  are 
as  much  real  qualities  in  the  fubjec~t,  as  thofe 
which  I,  to  comply  with  the  common  way  of 
fpeaking,  call  qualities,  but  for  diftinclion,  fecon- 
dary qualities.  For  the  power  in  fire  to  produce 
a  new  colour,  or  confiftency  in  wax  or  clay  by  its 
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primary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  quality  in  fire,  as 
the  power  it  has  to  produce  in  me  a  new  idea  or 
fenfation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not 
before,  by  the  fame  primary  qualities,  viz.  the 
bulk,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  infenfible  parts. 

§11.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how 
bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  ;  and  that  is  manifeftly 
by  i/npulfe>  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive 
bodies  operate  in. 

§  12.  If,  then,  external  objects  be  not  united 
to  our  minds  when  they  produce  ideas  in  it,  and 
yet  we  perceive  theje  original  qualities  in  fuch  of 
them  as  fingly  fall  under  our  fenfes,  it  is  evident, 
that  fome  motion  muii  be  thence  continued  by 
our  nerves,  or  animal  fpirits,  by  fome  parts  of  our 
bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the  feat  of  fenfation, 
there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas 
nve  heme  of  them.  And  fince  the  extenfion,  figure, 
number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  obfervable 
bignefs,  maybe  perceived  at  a  diftance  by  the  fight, 
it  is  evident  fome  fingly  imperceptible  bodies  mull 
come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey 
to  the  brain  fome  motion,  which  produces  thefe 
ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

§  13.  After  the  fame  manner  that  the  ideas  of 
thefe  original  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may 
conceive,  that  the  ideas  of  fcondary  qualities  are 
clfo  produced,  viz.  by  the  operation  tf  infenfible  par- 
ticle t  on  our  fenfes.  For  it  being  manifeft  that 
there  are  bodies,  and  good  (lore  of  bodies,  each 
whereof  are  fd  fmall,  that  we  cannot,  by  any  of 
our  fenfes,  difcover  either  their  bulk,  figure,  or 
motion,  as  is  evTdent  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and 
water,  and  other  extremely  fmaller  than  thofe,  per- 
haps as  much  fmaller  than  the  particles  of  air  or  wa- 
ter, as  the  particles  of  air  or  water  are  fmaller  than 
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peafe  or  hail-ftones :  let  us  fuppofe  at  prefent,  that 
the  different  motions  and  figures,  bulk,  and  num- 
ber of  fuch  particles,  affecting  the  feveral  organs 
of  our  fenfes,  produce  in  us  thofe  different  fenfa- 
tions  which  we  have  from  the  colours  and  fmelis 
of  bodies,  v.  g.  that  a  violet,  by  the  impulie  of 
fuch  infenfible  particles  of  matter  of  peculiar  fi- 
gures and  bulks,  and  in  different  degrees  and  mo- 
difications of  their  motions,  caufes  the  ideas  of 
the  blue  colour,  and  fweet  fcent  of  that  flower  to 
be  produced  in  our  minds.  It  being  no  more  im- 
poffible  to  conceive,  that  God  fhouid  annex  fuch 
ideas  to  fuch  motions,  with  which  they  have  no 
fimilitude,  than  that  he  mould  annex  the  idea  of 
pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  fteel  dividing  our 
fiefh,  with  which  that  idea  hath  no  refemblance. 

§  14.  What  I  have  faid  concerning  colours  and 
/wells,  maybe  underftood  alfo  of  tajtes  and  founds, 
and  other  the  like  fenfible  qualities;  which,  what- 
ever reality  we  by  miftake  attribute  to  them,  are 
in  truth  nothing  in  the  objects  themfelves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  fenfations  in  us,  and  de- 
pend on  thofe  primary  qualities,  viz.  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  parts  ;   as  I  have  faid. 

§  15.  From  whence,  I  chink,  it  is  eafy  to  draw 
this  obfervation,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  quali- 
ties of  bodies  are  refemblances  of  them,  and  their 
patterns  do  really  exift  in  the  bodies  themfelves  ; 
but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  thcfe  fccondary 
qualities  have  no  refemblance  of  there  at  all. 
There  is  nothing  like  our  ideas  exifting  in  the  bo- 
dies themfelves.  There  are  in  the  beuics  we  de- 
nominate from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce 
thofe  fenfations  in  us  :  and  what  is  fweet,  blue, 
or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure, 
and  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  in  the  bodies 
themfelves,  which  we  call  to. 
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$  16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light } 
snow,  ivhiie  and  cold;  and  manna,  white  and 
fiveet,  from  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us  :  which 
qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  fame  in 
thofe  bodies  that  thofe  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the 
perfect  refemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a 
mirror  ;  and  it  would  by  mofl  men  be  judged  very 
extravagant,  if  one  mould  fay  otherwife.  And 
yet  he  that  will  confider,  that  the  fame  fire,  that 
in  one  diftance  produces  in  us  the  fenfation  of 
iv  irmth,  does,  at  a  nearer  approach,  produce  in 
us  the  far  different  fenfation  of  pain,  ought  to  be- 
think himfelf,  what  reafon  he  has  to  fay,  that  his 
idea  of  -war  nth,  which  was  produced  id  him  by 
the  fire,  is  actually  in  the  fire  ,•  and  his  idea  of 
pain,  which  the  fame  fire  produced  in  him  the 
fame  way,  is  not  in  the  fire,  wny  13  wbitenefs 
and  coldnefs  in  lnow,  and  pain  not,  when  it  pro- 
duces the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us;  and  cun 
do  neither,  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  its  folid  parts  ?  « 

§  17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and 
motion  of  the  parts  of  fire  or  fnoiu,  are  reallj  in 
them,  whether  any  cne'.s  fenfes  perceive  them  or 
no;  and  therefore  they  may  be  called  rerl  q 
tia,  becaufe  they  really  exiit  in  thofe  bodies.  Eat 
light,   h^'at,   ii'hitenefs,  or  coldnefs,  are  no  more  re- 
al/; in  them,    than  ficinejs  or  pain    is  ir.   msmttof. 
Take   away  the   fenfation  of  them  ;  let   not 
eyes  fce  light  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear  founds ; 
let  the  palate  not  tafle,  nor  the  nofe  fmell,  21 
colours,  tiftes,  odours,  and  founds,  as  they  Art 
fuch  particular  ideas,  vanifh  and  ce-afe,  and  are  re- 
duced to  their  caufes,  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  parts. 

§  18.   A  piece  of  manna  of  a  fcnfrblc  bulk,  is 
Vol.   L  *  R 
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able  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  a  round  or  fquare 
figure ;  and,  by  being  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of  mo- 
tion reprefents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the  manna  mo- 
ving :  a  circle  or  fquare  are  the  fame,  whether  in 
idea  or  exiftence,  in  the  mind  or  in  the  manna  : 
and  this,  both  motion  and  figure  are  really  in  the 
inannay  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no : 
this  every  body  is  ready  to  agree  to.  Befides, 
manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion 
of  its  parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  of  acute  pains,  or 
grippings  in  us.  That  thefe  ideas  of  ficknefs  and 
pain  are  not  in  the  manna,  but  effects  of  its  ope- 
rations on  us,  and  are  no-where  when  we  feel 
them  not :  this  alio  every  one  readily  agrees  to. 
And  yet  men  are  hardly  to  be  brought  to  think, 
that  fiueetnefs  and  whitenefs  are  not  really  in  manna ; 
which  are  but  the  effects  of  the  operations  of 
manna,  by  the  motion,  fize,  and  figure  of  its 
particles  on  the  eyes  and  palate  ;  as  the  pain  r.nd 
ficknefs  caufed  by  manna,  are  confeffedly  nothing 
but  the  effects  of  its  operations  on  the  ftomach 
and  guts,  by  the  fize,  motion,  and  figure  of  its 
infenfible  parts;  (for  by  nothing  elfe  can  a  body 
operate,  as  has  been  proved) :  as  if  it  could  not 
operate  on  the  eyes  and  palate,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce in  the  mind  particular  diftinct  ideas,  which 
in  itfelf  it  has  not,  as  weli  as  we  allow  it  can  ope- 
rate on  the  guts  and  ftomach,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce diftinct  ideas,  which  in  itfelf  it  has  not.  Thefe 
ideas  being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna, 
on  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  by  the  fize,  figure, 
number,  and  motion  of  its  parts,  why  thofe  pro- 
duced by  the  eyes  and  palate  fhould  rather  be 
thought  to  be  really  in  the  manna,  than  thofe  pro- 
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duced  by  the  ftomach  and  guts  ;  or  why  the  pain 
and  ficknefs,  ideas  that  are  the  effects  of  manna, 
ihould  be  thought  to  be  no-where,  when  they  are 
not  felt ;  and  yet  the  fweetnefs  and  whitenefs, 
effects  of  the  fame  manna  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  fliould  be 
thought  to  exift  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not 
feen  nor  tailed,  would  need  fome  reaibn  to  explain. 

§19.  Let  us  confider  the  red  and  white  colours 
in  porphyre  :  hinder  light  but  from  finking  on  it, 
and  its  colours  vaniih ;  it  no  longer  produces  any 
fuch  ideas  in  us  :  upon  the  return  of  light,  it  pro- 
duces thefe  appearances  on  us  again.  Can  any 
one  think  any  real  alterations  are  made  in  the  por- 
phyre by  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  light ;  and 
that  thofe  ideas  of  whitenefs  and  rednefs  are  re- 
ally in  porphyre  in  the  light,  when  it  is  plain  it 
has  no  colour  in  the  d,irk.  It  has  indeed  fuch  a  con- 
figuration of  particles,  both  night  and  day,  as  are 
apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebounding  from  fome 
parts  of  that  hard  ftone,  to  produce  in  us  the  idea 
of  rednefs,  and  from  others  the  idea  of  whitenefs : 
but  whitenefs  or  rednefs  are  not  in  it  at  any  time, 
but  fuch  a  texture  that  hath  the  power  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  fenfation  in  us. 

§  20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white 
colour  will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the 
fweet  tads  into  an  oily  one.  What  real  alteration 
can  the  beating  of  a  peftle  make  in  any  body,  but 
an  alteration  of  the  texture  of  it  ? 

§  21.  Ideas  being  thus  diilinguifhed  and  un- 
derftood,  we  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  how 
the  fame  water,  at  the  fame  time,  may  produce 
the  idea  of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the 
other ;  whereas  it  is  impoihble  that  the  fame 
water,  if  thofe  ideas  were  really  in  it,  Ihould,  at 
R  2 
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the  fame  time,  be  both  hot  and  cold.  For  if  we 
imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  //;  our  hands,  to  be  nothing 
but  a  certain  fort  end  degree  of  motion  in  the  minute 
^articles  of  our  nerves,  or  animal  fpirits,  we  may 
underftand  how  it  is  poiTible  that  the  fame  water 
may  at  the  fame  time  produce  the  fenfation  of 
heat  in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other;  which 
yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the 
idea  of  a  fquare  by  one  hand,  which  has  produ- 
ced the  idea  of  a  globe  by  another.  But  if  the 
fenfation  of  heat  and  cold  be  nothing  but  the  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  minute 
parts  of  cur  bodies,  caufed  by  the  eorpufcles  of 
any  other  body,  it  is  eafy  to  be  underftood,  that 
if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand  than  in  the 
Other;  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two  hands, 
which,  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  mo- 
tion than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  lefs 
than  in  thofe  or  the  other,  it  will  increafe  the  mo- 
tion of  the  one  hand,  and  leffen  it  in  the  other, 
and  fo  caufe  the  different  fenfations  of  heat  and 
cold,  that  depend  thereon. 

§  22.  I  have,  in  what  juft  goes  before,  been 
eug?gec!  in  phyfical  inquiries  a  little  farther  than 
perhaps  I  intended.  But  it  being  neceiTary,  to 
make  the  nature  of  fenfation  a  little  underftood, 
and  to  make  the  difference  bet-weeti  the  qualities  in 
bodies,-  and  the  ideas  produced  by  them  in  the  mind, 
to  be  diflinclly  conceived,  without  which  it  were 
impoffible  to  difcourfe  intelligibly  of  them ;  I  hope 
I  i\\?M  be  pardoned  this  little  excurfion  into  na- 
tural phiioibphy,  it  being  neccfiary  in  our  prefent 
inquiry,  to  diftinguifh  ihc  primary  and  real  qualities 
of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them,  (v/2.  folidity, 
extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  red; 
and  are  fcmetim.es  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the 
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bodies  they  are  in  are  big  enough  fingly  to  be  dif- 
cerned),  from  thofe  fecofidary  and  imputed  quali- 
ties, which  are  but  the  powers  of  feverai  combi- 
nations of  thofe  primary  ones,  when  they  operate 
without  being  diftinctly  difcerned  ;  whereby  we 
alfo  may  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and  what 
are  not  refemblances  of  fomething  really  exifting 
in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 

§  23.  The  qualities,  then,  that  are  in  bodies, 
rightly  confidered,  are  of  three  forts. 

ifty  The  bulky  figure y  number y  fituation,  and 
motion,  or  refi  of  their  folid  parts;  thofe  are  in 
them,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no;  and  when 
they  are  of  that  fize  that  we  can  difcover  them, 
we  have  by  thefe  an  idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in 
itfelf :  as  is  plain  in  artificial  things :  thefe  I  call 
primary  qualities. 

idlyy  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  infenfible  primary  qualities,  to  operate 
after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  fenfes,  and 
thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  feverai 
colours,  founds,  fmells,  taftes,  bfc.  thefe  are 
ufually  called  fenfible  qualities. 

3///J),  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  particular  conftitution  of  its  primary 
qualities,  to  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulk, fig:.  , 
texturet  and  motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it 
operate  on  our  fenfes,  differently  from  what  it  did 
before.  Thus  the  fun  has  a  power  to  make  wax 
v/hite,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  Thefe  are 
ufually  called  powers. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  has  been  faid,  I  think 
may  be  properly  called  realy  original y  or  primary 
qualities y  becaufe  they  are  in  the  things  themfelves, 
whether  they  are  perceived  or  no;  and  upon  their 
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different  modifications  it  is  that  the  fecondan/ 
qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  different- 
ly upon  other  things,  which  powers  refult  from 
the  different  modifications  of  thofe  primary  qua- 
lities. 

§  24.  But  though  thefe  two  latter  forts  of  qua- 
lities are  powers  barely,  and  nothing  but  powers 
relating  to  feveral  other  bodies,  and  refulting  from 
the  different  modifications  of  the  original  quali- 
ties; yet  they  are  generally  otherwife  thought  of. 
For  the  fecond  forty  viz.  *he  powers  to  produce 
feveral  ideas  iri  us  by  our  fenfes,  are  looked  upon  as 
real  qualifies,  in  the  things  thus  cjfecling  us  :  but 
the  third  fort  are  called  and  ejlcemed  barely  powers  ; 
v.  g.  the  ideas  of  heat  or  light,  which  we  receive 
by  our  eyes,  or  touch  from  the  fun,  are  common- 
ly thought  real  qualities,  exifling  in  the  fun,  and 
fomething  more  than  mere  powers  in  it.  But 
when  we  confider  the  fun,  in  reference  to  wax, 
which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look  upon  the 
whitenefs  and  foftnefs  produced  in  the  wax,  not 
as  qualities  in  the  fun,  but  effecls  produced  by 
powsrs  in  it :  whereas,  if  rightly  confidered,  thefe 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are  percep- 
tions in  me  when  I  am  warmed  or  enlightened  by 
the  fun,  are  no  otherwife  in  the  fun,  than  the 
changes  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or 
:  lulled,  arc  in  the  fun:  they  are  all  of  them  e- 
qtfally  powers  in  the  fun,  depending  on  its  pri- 
mary qualities;  whereby  it  is  able;  in  the  one  cafe, 
to  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion 
of  fome  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands, 
as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or 
heat;  and  in  the  other,  it  rs  able  (o  to  alter  the 
bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of  the  infenfible 
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parts  of  the  wax,  as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce 
in  me  the  diftinet  ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

§  25.  The  reafon  why  the  one  are  ordinarily 
taken  for  real  qualities,  and  the  other  only  for 
bare  pjiuers,  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  ideas  wc 
have  of  diltincl  colours,  founds  C5V.  containing 
nothing  at  all  in  them  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion, 
we  arc  not  apt  to  think  them  the  effects  of  thefe 
primary  qualities,  which  appear  not  to  our  fenfes 
to  operate  in  their  production;  and  with  which 
they  have  not  any  apparent  congruity,  or  con- 
ceivable connection.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  fo 
forward  to  imagine,  that  thofe  ideas  are  the  reiem- 
blances  of  fomething  really  exifting  in  the  object'; 
themfelves:  fince  fenfation  difcovers  nothing  of 
bulk,  figure,  or  motion  of  parts  in  their  produc- 
tion *,  nor  can  reafon  fhew,  how  bodies,  by  their 
bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  fliould  produce  in  the 
mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow,  tzfc.  But  in  the 
other  cafe,  in  the  operations  of  bodies,  changing 
the  qualities  one  of  another,  we  plainly  difcover, 
that  the  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  re- 
femblance  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  producing 
it;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of 
power.  For  though  receiving  the  idea  of  heat,  or 
light,  from  the  fun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a 
perception  and  refemblance  of  fuch  a  quality  in 
the  fun;  yet  when  we  fee  wax,  or  a  fair  face,  re- 
ceive change  of  colour  from  the  fun,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  to  be  the  reception  or  refemblance 
of  any  thing  in  the  fun,  becaufe  we  find  not  thofe 
different  colours  in  the  fun  itfelf.  For  our  fenfes 
being  able  to  obferve  a  likenefs,  or  unlikenefs  of 
fenfible  qualities  in  two  different  external  objects, 
we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  production  of 
any  fenfible  quality  in  any  fubject  to  be  an  effect 
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of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any 
quality",  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when 
we  find  no  fuch  fenfible  quality  in  the  thing  that 
produced  it.  But  our  fenfes  not  being  able  to 
difcover  any  unlikenefs  between  the  idea  produced 
in  us,  and  the  quality  of  the  objecl:  producing  it, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  ideas  are  refem- 
blanccs  of  fomething  in  the  objects,  and  not  the 
effects  of  certain  powers,  placed  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  their  primary  qualities,  with  which  pri- 
mary qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no 
refemblance. 

§  26.  To  conclude  -,  befides  thofe  before-men- 
tioned primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz.  bulk,  fi- 
gure, extenfion,  number,  and  motion  of  their 
folid  parts ;  all  the  reft,  whereby  we  take  notice 
of  bodies,  and  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another, 
are  nothing  elfe  but  feveral  powers  in  them,  de- 
pending on  thofe  primary  qualities;  whereby  they 
are  fitted,  either  by  immediately  operating  on  our 
bodies,  to  produce  feveral  different  ideas  in  us  ; 
or  elfe  by  operating  on  other  bodies,  fo  to  change 
their  primary  qualities,  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  producing  ideas  in  us,  different  from  what  be- 
fore they  did.  The  former  of  thefe,  I  think, 
may  be  called  fecondary  qualities,  immediately  per- 
ceivable :  the  latter,  fecondary  qualities ,  mediately 
perceivable. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

O/Perc  e  p  t  1  o  n . 

{  I.  It  is  the  firfl  fimple  idea  of  refletlion.  §  2 — 4. 
Perception  is  only  ivhen  the  mind  receives  the 
imprefjum.  §  5,  6.  Children,  though  they  ha-je 
ideas  in  the  ivouib,  have  none  innate.  §  7. 
Which  ideas  fr/l,  is  not  evident.  §8—10.  1- 
deas  of  fenfation  often  changed  by  the  judgment. 
§  II  — 14.  Perception  puts  the  difference  between 
animals  and  inferior  beings.  §  15.  Perception , 
the  inlet  of  knowledge. 

$  1.  T^Erceptiov,  as  it  is  the  firft  faculty  of 
JL  the  mind  exercifed  about  our  ideas  ;  fo 
it  is  the  firft  and  limp  left  idea  we  have  from  re- 
flection, and  is  by  fome  called  thinking  in  general. 
Though  thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  Englifh 
tongue,  fignifies  that  fort  of  operation  of  the  mind 
about  its  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  active;  where 
it,  with  fome  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  con- 
fiiers  any  thing.  For  in  bare,  naked  perception, 
the  mind  is,  for  the  moil  part,  only  pafhve;  and 
what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving. 

§  1.  What  perception  /r,  every  one  will  know 
better  by  reflecting  on  what  he  does  himfelf,  when 
be  f;es,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or  thinks,  than  by  any 
difcourfc  of  mine.  Whoever  reflects  on  what 
paffes  in  his  own  mind,  cannot  mifs  it:  and  if  he 
does  not  reflect,  all  the  words  in  the  world  can- 
not make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

$  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations 
are  made  in  the  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind  ; 
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whatever  impreflions  are  made  on  the  outward 
parts,  if  they  are  net  taken  notice  of  within,  there 
is  no  perception.  Fire  may  burn  our  bodies,  with 
no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unlefs  the 
motion  be  continued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the 
fenfe  of  heat  or  idea  of  pain,  be  produced  in  the 
mind,  wherein  confifts  aclual  perception. 

§  4.  How  often  may  a  man  obferve  in  himfelf, 
that  whilft  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  feme  objects,  and  curioufly 
furveying  fome  ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no 
notice  of  impreflions  of  founding  bodies,  made 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  fame  altera- 
tion that  ufes  to  be  for  the  producing  the  idea 
of  found?  A  fuflEcient  irrrpulfe  there  may  be  on 
the  organ  ;  but  it  not  reaching  the  obfervation  of 
the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception :  and  though 
the  motion  that  ufes  to  produce  the  idea  of  found, 
be  made  in  the  ear,  yet  r.o  found  is  heard.  Want 
of  fenfation,  in  this  cafe,  is  not  through  any  de- 
feel:  in  the  organ,  or  that  the  man's  ears  are  lefs 
affected  than  at  other  times,  when  he  does  hear  : 
but  that  which  ufes  to  produce  the  idea,  though 
conveyed  in  by  the  ufual  organ,  not  being  taken 
notice  of  in  the  understanding,  and  fo  imprinting 
no  idea  on  the  mind,  there  follows  no  fenfation. 
So  that  ivhere-ever  there  is  fenfe  or  perception,  there 
fome  idea  is  aclually  produced ',  and prefent  in  the  un- 
derjianding, 

\  5.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by 
the  exercife  of  their  fenfes  about  objects  that  affect 
them  /';;  the  iv:ir.b)  receive  fome  few  ideas  before 
they  are  born,  as  the  unavoidable  effects  either  of 
the  bodies  that  environ  them,  or  elie  of  thofe  wants 
or  difeafes  theyfuffer;  amongft  which  (if  one  may 
conjecture  concerning  things  not  very  capable  of 
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examination)  I  think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and 
warmth  are  two  ;  which  probably  are  fome  of  the 
firft  that  children  have,  and  which  they  fcarce 
ever  part  with  again. 

§  6.  But  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine, 
that  children  receive  fome  ideas  before  they  come 
into  the  world,  yet  thcfe  fimple  ideas  are  far  from 
thofe  innate  principles  which  fome  contend  for, 
and  we  above  have  rejected.  Thefe  here  men- 
tioned, being  the  effects  of  fenfation,  are  only  from 
fome  affections  of  the  body,  which  happen  to  them 
there,  and  fo  depend  on  Something  exterior  to  the 
mind  ;  no  otherwife  differing  in  their  manner  of 
production  from  other  ideas  derived  from  fenfe, 
but  only  in  the  precedency  of  time :  whereas 
thofe  innate  principles  are  fuppofed  to  be  quite  of 
another  nature  j  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any 
accidental  alterations  in,  or  operations  on  the  bo- 
dy, but  as  it  were  original  characters  impreffed 
upon  it  in  the  very  firft  moment  of  its  being  and 
cenftitution. 

§  7.  As  there  are  fome  ideas  which  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe  may  be  introduced  into  the 
minds  of  children  in  the  womb,  fubfervient  to  the 
neceffities  of  their  life  and  being  there  ;  fo  after 
they  are  born,  thofe  ideas  are  the  eari'ie/I  imprint- 
edy  ivhich  happen  to  be  the  fenftble  qualities  which 
frrji  occur  to  them  ;  amongft  which  light  is  not 
the  lead  confiderable,  nor  of  the  weakeft  eflicacy. 
And  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  furniihed 
with  all  fuch  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accompanying 
them,  may  be  a  little  gueffed,  by  what  is  obfer- 
vable  in  children  new-born,  who  always  turn  their 
eyes  to  that  part  from  whence  the  light  comes, 
lay  them  how  you  pleafe.  But  the  ideas  that  are 
molt  familiar  at  firft  being  various,   according  to 
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the  divers  circumftances  of  childrens  firfl  enter- 
tainment in  the  world,  the  order,  wherein  the 
Several  ideas  come  at  firft  into  the  mind,  is  very 
various,  and  uncertain  alfo ;  neither  is  it  much 
material  to  know  it. 

$  8.  We  are  farther  to  confider  concerning  per- 
ception, that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  fenfation  are 
tften,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment) 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  fet  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of  any  uniform  co- 
lour, v.  g.  gold,  alabafter,  or  jet,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is 
of  a  flat  circle,  varioully  fhadowed  with  feveral 
degrees  of  light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our 
eyes.  But  we  having  by  ufe  been  accuitomed 
to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bo- 
dies are  wont  to  make  in  us  ;  what  alterations  are 
made  in  the  reflexions  of  light,  by  the  difference 
of  the  fenfible  figures  of  bodies,  the  judgment 
prefently,  by  an  habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  ap- 
pearances into  their  caufes :  fo  that  from  that, 
which  truly  is  variety  of  fhadow  or  colour,  col- 
lecting the  figure,  it  makes  it  pafs  for  a  mark  or 
figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf  the  perception  of  a  con- 
vex figure,  and  an  uniform  colour  ;  when  the  i- 
dea  we  receive  from  thence,  is  only  a  plane  vari- 
oufly  coloured  ;  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To 
which  purpofe,  I  fhall  here  infert  a  problem  of 
that  very  ingenious  and  ftudious  promoter  of  real 
knowledge,  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr  Molineux, 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  fend  me  in  a  letter  fome 
months  fince ;  and  it  is  this  :  Suppofe  a  man  born 
blind,  and  now  Adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to 
diftin^uifh  between  a  cube  and  a  fphere  of  the  fame 
metal,  and  nighly  of  the  fame  Hgnefs,  fo  as  to 
till,     when  he   felt  one  and   tb.e   other,     which    ts 
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the  cube,  which  the  fphere.  Snppofe  then  the  cube  end 
fphere  placed  on  s  table,  and  the  blind  man  be  made 
to  fee:  Qiuere,  Whether  by  hisfght,  before  he  touch- 
ed them,  he  could  now  difiinguif,  and  tell  which  is 
the  globe,  which  the  cube.  To  which  the  acute  and 
judicious  propofer  anfwers,  Not.  For  though  he 
has  obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how  a 
cube,  effeBi  his  touch  ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the 
experience,  that  what  ajfecls  his  touch  Jo  or  Jo,  mufl 
affetl  his  fight  fo  or  fo  ;  or  that  a  protuberant  angle 
in  the  cube  that  prejjed  his  hand  unequally,  Jhall  ap- 
pear to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the  cube.  I  agree  with 
this  thinking  Gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend,  in  his  anfwer  to  this  his  problem  ; 
and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  blind  man,  at  firfi! 
fight,  would  not  be  able  with  certainty  to  fay, 
which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilft  lie 
only  faw  them  j  though  he  could  unerringly  name 
them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  diftinguifh  them 
by  the  difference  of  their  figures  felt.  This  I 
have  fet  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an 
occafion  for  him  to  confider,  how  much  he  may 
be  beholden  to  experience,  improvement,  and 
acquired  nctionr,,  where  he  thinks  he  has  not  the 
teaft  ufe  of,  or  help  from  them  :  and  the  rather,  be- 
came this  obferviner  Gentleman  farther  adds,  That 
having,  upon  the  or  erf  en  of  my  book,  propofed  this 
to  divers  very  ingenious  men,  he  hardly  ever  met 
with  ae  that  at  fir/l  gave  the  anfwer  to  it  which 
he  thinls  true,  till  by  hearing  his  rcajons  they  'were 
convinced. 

§  9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufual  in  any  of 
our  ideas  but  thofe  received  by  fight ;  becaufe 
fight,  the  moft  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes, 
conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  ef  light  rmd  co- 
lours, which  arc  peculiar  only  to  that  fenfe  •,  and 

Vol.  I.  S 
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alfo  the  far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure,  or  mo- 
tion, the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  ap- 
pearances of  its  proper  object,  viz.  light  and  co- 
lours, we  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the 
one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a  fet- 
tled habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent 
experience,  is  performed  fo  conftantly,  and  fo 
quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of 
our  fenfation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our 
judgment ;  fo  that  one,  viz.  that  of  fenfation, 
ferves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  fcarce  taken 
notice  of  itfelf ;  as  a  man  who  reads  or  hears  with 
attention  on  underftanding,  takes  little  notice  of 
the  characters  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that 
are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

§  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  this  is  done 
with  fo  little  notice,  if  we  conflder  how  very  quick 
the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed  :  for,  as  it- 
felf  is  thought  to  take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  ex- 
tenfion ;  fo  its  actions  feem  to  require  no  time, 
but  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crouded  into  an  in- 
ftant.  I  fpeak  this  in  comparifon  to  the  actions 
of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in 
his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  re- 
flect on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do 
our  minds,  with  one  glance,  fee  all  the  parts  of  a 
demonftration,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a 
long  one,  if  we  confidcr  the  time  it  will  require  to 
put  it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ftep  fhew  it  an- 
other ?  2fl7v,  We  fhall  not  be  fo  much  furprifed, 
that  this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we 
confider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing 
things,  by  a  cuftom  of  doing,  makes  them  often 
pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  laft  to 
produce  aclions  in   us,   which  often  efcape  our  obfer- 
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vation.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover 
our  eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving 
that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark  ?  Men,  that  by  cu- 
ftom  have  got  the  ufe  of  a  by-word,  do  almoft  in 
every  fentence,  pronounce  founds,  which,  though 
taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themielves  neither 
hear  nor  obferve.  And  therefore  it  is  not  fo 
ftrange,  that  our  mind  fhculd  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  fenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment, 
and  make  one  ferve  only  to  excite  the  other,  with- 
out our  taking  notice  of  it. 

§  11.  This  faculty  of  perception  feems  to  me 
to  be  that  which  puts  the  dijlinclion  betwixt  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  the  inferior  parts  of  nature. 
For  however  vegetables  have,  many  of  them,  fome 
degrees  of  motion,  and  upon  the  different  appli- 
cation of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  brifkly 
alter  their  figures  and  motions,  and  fo  have  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  fenfitive  plants,  from  a  motion 
which  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  which  in  a- 
nimals  follows  upon  fenfation  :  yet,  I  fuppofe,  it 
is  all  bare  mechanifm ;  and  no  otherwife  produ- 
ced, than  the  turning  of  a  v/iid  oat-beard  by  the 
infinuation  of  the  particles  of  moifture,  or  the 
fhortening  of  a  rope  by  the  affufion  of  water. 
All  which  is  done  without  any  fenfation  in  the 
ful-je<;\,  or  the  having  or  receiving  any  ideas. 

§  12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is,  in  fome  de- 
gree, in  all  forts  vf animals ;  though  in  forne,  pof- 
fibly,  the  avenues,  provided  by  nature  for  the  re- 
ception of  fenfations,  are  fo  few,  and  the  percep- 
tion they  are  received  with  fo  obfeure  and  dull, 
that  it  comes  extremely  fhort  of  the  quicknefs  and 
variety  of  ienfations,  which  is  in  other  animals  : 
but  yet  it  is  fufheient  for,  and  wifely  adapted  to, 
the  ltate  and  condition  of  that  fort  of  animals  who 
S  2 
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arc  thus  made :  fo  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of 
this  flupendious  fabric,  and  all  the  feveral  de- 
grees and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

§  13.  "We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an 
Vjflef  or  cockle,  reasonably  conclude,  that  it  ha* 
not  fo  many,  nor  fo  quick  fenfes,  as  a  man,  or 
feveral  other  animals  ;  nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in 
that  ftate  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itfelf  from 
once  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them.  What 
good  would  fight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature, 
that  cannot  move  itfelf  to  or  from  the  objects, 
wherein  at  a  diftance  it  perceives  good  cr  evil  ? 
And  would  not  quicknefs  of  fenfation  be  an  in- 
convenience to  an  animal,  that  mull  lie  ftill 
where  chance  has  once  placed  it  j  and  there  re- 
ceive the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul 
water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it  ? 

§  14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is 
fome  fmali  dull  perception,  whereby  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  perfect  infenfibility.  And  that 
this  may  be  fo,  we  have  plain  instances,  even  in 
mankind  itfelf.  Take  one,  in  whom  decrepid  old 
age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  paft  know- 
ledge, and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  his  mind 
was  formerly  flored  with  ;  and  has  by  deftroying 
his  fight,  hearing,  and  ftneli,  quite,  and  his  taile 
to  a  great  degree,  flopped  up  almoil  all  the  paf- 
fages  for  new  ones  to  enter  ;  or  if  there  be  fome 
of  the  inlets  yet  half  open,  the  impreffions  made 
are  fcarce  perceived,  or  not  at  all  retained.  How 
far  fuch  an  one  (notwithstanding  all  that  is  boaft- 
ed  of  innate  principles)  is,  in  bis  knowledge  and  in- 
telleeiual  faculties,  above  the  condition  of  a  cockle- 
or  an  oy/ter,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  And  if  a 
man  had  palled  fotfcjr  years  in  iuch  a  ftate,  as.  it  ia 
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poilihle  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days,  I  wonder 
what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any  in- 
tellectual perfections,  between  him  and  the  loweft. 
degree  of  animals. 

§  15.  Perception,  then,  being  the  firjl  Jlep  and 
degree  towards  ktioivledge,  and  the  inlet  of  all  the 
materials  of  it,  the  fewer  fenfes  any  man,  as  well 
as  any  other  creature,  hath,  and  the  fewer  and 
duller  the  imprefiions  are,  that  are  made  by  them, 
and  the  duller  the  faculties  are,  that  are  employed 
about  them,  the  more  remote  are  they  from  that 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  men. 
But  this  being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may 
be  perceived  amongft  men)  cannot  certainly  be  dis- 
covered in  thefeveral  lpecies  of  animals,  much  lefs 
in  their  particular  individuals.  It  fufHces  me  on- 
ly to  have  remarked  here,  that  perception  is  the 
firft  operation  of  all  our  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  in  our  minds.  And 
I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that  it  is  perception  in 
the  loweft  degree  of  it  which  puts  the  boundaries 
between  animals  and  the  inferior  ranks  of  crea- 
tures. But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjecture 
by-the-bye,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in 
hand  which  way  the  learned  fhall  determine 
of  it. 
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CHAP.     X, 

Of  Retention. 

9  I.  Contemplation.  §  2.  Memory.  §  y.  Atten- 
tion, repetition.,  pleafurey.  and  pain,  f.x  ideas. 
§  4,  5.  Ideas,  fade  in  the  memory.  §  6.  Con- 
Jlantly  repeated  ideas  can  fcarce  be  lojl.  §  7.  In 
remembering,  the  mind  is  often  atlive.  §8,9.  'Two 
defn3s  in  the  memory,  oblivion  and  Jlownefs^ 
§  10.   Brutes  have  memory. 

9*  i."T^  H  E  next  faculty  cf  the  mind,  whercby 
u  it  makes  a  farther  paogssfs  towards 
knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  retention',  or 
the  keeping  of  thefe  fimple  ideas,  which,  from 
fenfation  or  reflection,  it  hath  received.  This. 
is  done  two  ways.  Firft,  by  keeping  the  idea,, 
which  is  brought  into  it,  for  fome  time  ajfhially 
In  view,  which  is  called  contemplation. 

§  2.  The  other  way  of  retention  is  the  power 
to  revive  again  in  our  minds  thofe  ideas,  which,. 
after  imprinting,  have  difappeared,  or  have  been, 
as  it  were,  laid  afide  out  of  fight :  and  thus  we 
do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or 
iVeet,  the  object  being  removed.  This  is  me- 
mory, which  is,  as  it  were,  the  (lore-houfe  of 
our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind  of  man,  not  be- 
sng  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and 
confideration  at  once,  it  was  neceflary  to  have  a 
repoutory,  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas,  which,  at  another 
time,  it  might  have  ufe  of.  But  our  ideas  being 
nothing   but    a£lual    perceptions    in  the   mind, 
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which  ceafe  to  be  anything,  when  there  is  no  per- 
ception of  them,  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the 
repository  of  the  memory,  Signifies  no  more  but 
this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cafes,  to 
revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with 
this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that 
it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is, 
that  our  ideas  are  laid  to  be  in  our  memories, 
when  indeed  they  are  actually  no-where,  but  on- 
ly there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to 
revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  ?.- 
new  on  itfelf,  though  iome  with  more,  fome  with 
lefs  difficulty  •,  fome  more  lively,  and  othei's  more 

irclv.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
this  faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  all  thofe 
ideas  in  our  underftandings,  which,  though  we 
do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in 
light,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  thofe  fen- 
fib  le  qualities,  which  firft  imprinted  them  there. 
6  3.  Attention  andREPETiTiON  help  much 
to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory :  but  thofe, 
which  naturally  at  fcrft  make  the  deepeft  and  moft 
lafting  impreffion,  zre  thofe  which  are  accompa- 
nied with  pleasure  or  pain.  The  great  bu- 
fmefs  of  the  fenfes  being  to  make  U3  take  notice 
of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  it  is  wife- 
ly ordered  by  nature,  as  has  been  ihev/n,  that- 
pain  fhoukl  accompany  the  reception  cf  fevtral 
ideas  j  which  fupplying  the  place  of  confideraticn 
and  reafoning  in  children,  and  acting  quicker  than 
confideration  ingrown  men,  makes  both  the  young 
andoldavoid  painful  cbje£ts,  with  that  hate  which 

ceflary  for  their  prefervation ;  and  in  both 
fettles  in  the  memory  a  caution  for  the  future. 

;.  Concerning  the  feveral  degrees  of  laj\lr.'i<i 
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wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory, 
we  may  obferve,  that  fome  of  them  have  been 
produced  in  the  undenlanding,  by  an  object  af- 
fecting the  fenfes  once  only,  and  no  more  than 
once  ;  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offer- 
ed themfelves  to  the  fenfes,  have  yet  been 
little  taken  notice  of ;  the  mind  either  heed- 
lefs,  as  in  children,  or  otherwife  employed,  as  in 
men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not  fetting  the 
ftamp  deep  into  itfelf.  And  in  fome,  where  they 
are  fet  on  with  care  and  repeated  impreffions,  ei- 
ther through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  fome  o- 
ther  default,  the  memory  is  very  weak  :  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  ideas  in  the  -mind  quickly  fade,  and 
often  vanifh  quite  out  of  the  underftanding,  lea- 
ving no  more  footfleps,  or  remaining  characters 
of  themfelves,  than  ihadows  do  flying  over  fields 
of  corn  ;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  there. 

§  5.  Thus  many  of  thofe  ideas  which  were 
produced  in  the  minds  of  children  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  fenfation,(fome  of  which,  perhaps,  as 
of  fome  pleafures  and  pains,  were  before  they 
were  born,  and  others  in  their  infancy),  if  in  the 
future  courfe  of  their  lives,  they  are  not  repeated 
again,  are  quite  loft,  without  the  leaft  glimpfe  re- 
maining of  them.  This  may  be  obferved  in  thofe, 
who  by  fome  mifchance  have  loft  their  fight  when 
they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of 
colours  having  been  but  flightly  taken  notice  of, 
and  ceafing  to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out ;  fo 
that  fome  years  after,  there  is  no  more  notion  nor 
memory  of  colours  left  in  their  minds,  than  in  thofe 
of  people  born  blind.  The  memory  in  fome, 
it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle  1 
tut  yet  there  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of  all 
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our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which  are  ftruck  deeped, 
and  in  minds  the  moil  retentive  ;  fo  that  if  they 
be  not  fDinetimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercife  of 
the  fenfes,  or  reflection  on  thofe  kind  of  objects 
which  at  firft  occafioned  them,  the  print  wears 
out,  and  at  lad  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen. 
Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth, 
often  die  before  us  ;  and  our  minds  reprcfcnt  to 
us  thofe  tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching  ; 
where,  though  the  brafs  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  infcriptions  ere  effaced  by  time,  and  the  i- 
magery  moulders  away.  Tbt pt&ures drawn  in  11  r 
minds,  are  laid  in  fading  colours  ;  and  if  not  fome- 
times  refrefhed,  vaniih  and  difappear.  How  much 
the  conftitution  of  our  bodies,  and  the  make  of 
our  animal  fpirits  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whe- 
ther the  temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference, 
that  in  feme,  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on 
it  like  marble,  in  others,  like  free-done,  and  in 
ethers,  little  better  than  fand,  I  fliali  not  heie 
inquire,  though  it  may  fee m  probable,  thattre 
conftitution  of  the  body  does  fometimes  influence 
the  memory;  Goce  we  oftentimes  find  a  difeafe 
quite  (trip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames 
of  a  fever,  in  a  few  days,  calcine  all  thefe  images 
to  dull  and  confufion,  which  feemed  to  be  as  lad- 
ing, as  if  graved  in  marble. 

§  6.  But  concerning  the  ideas  fhemfelves,  it  is 
eafy  to  remark,  that  thofe  that  are  ofteneil  refrefli- 
ed (amorgft  which  are  thefe  that  are  conveyed  in- 
to the  mind  by  more  ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent 
return  of  the  objects  or  actions  that  produce 
them,  fix  themfelves  bed  in  the  memory,  and  re- 
main cleared  and  longed  there  ;  and  therefore 
thole  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of  bodies, 
f.lidity,   extcfiovy  figure,    motion,    and    ref\ 
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and  thofe  that  almofl  conftantly  affect  our  bodies, 
as  heat  and  cold ;  and  thofe  which  are  the  affec- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  beings,  as  exijience,  duration, 
and  number,  which  almoll  every  object  that  af- 
fects our  fenfes,  every  thought  which  employs  our 
minds,  bring  along  with  them :  thefe,  I  fay,  and 
the  like  ideas,  are  feldom  quite  loft,  whiift  the 
mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

§  -.  In  this  fecondary  perception,  as  I  may  fo 
call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in 
the  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  bare- 
ly prjfii)ei  the  appearance  of  thofe  dormant  pic- 
tures depending  fonietimes  on  the  will.  The 
mind  very  often  lets  itfelf  on  work  in  fearch  of 
fome  hidden  idea,  and  turns,  as  it  were,  the  eye 
of  the  foul  upon  if,  though  fcmetimes  too  they 
fbart  up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  of- 
fer themfeives  to  the  underftanding;  and  very  of- 
ten are  rouzed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark 
cells,  into  open  day-light,  by  turbulent  and 
tempeftuous  pafficns;  our  affections  bringing  i- 
deas  to  our  memory,  which  had  othcrwife  lain  quiet 
and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to  be  obferved, 
concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
occafion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not 
only,  as  the  word  revive  imports,  none  of  them 
new  ones ;  but  alfo  that  the  mind  takes  notice  of 
them,  as  of  a  former  impreffion,  and  renews  its 
acquaintance  with  them,  as  with  ideas  it  had 
known  before.  So  that  though  ideas  formerly 
imprinted,  are  not  all  conftantly  in  view,  yet  in 
remembrance,  they  are  conftantly  known  to  be 
fuch  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted,  i.  e.  in  view, 
and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the  underftanding. 

§  8.  Memory,  in  an  intellectual  creature,  is 
neceffary  iq  the  next  degree  to  perception.     It  is 
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of  fo  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,  all 
the  relt  of  our  faculties  are  in  a  great  rneafure  ufe- 
lefs :  and  we  in  our  thoughts,  reafonings,  and 
knowledge,  could  not  proceed  beyond  prelent  ob- 
jects, were  it  not  for  the  afliltance  of  our  me- 
mories, wherein  there  may  be  two  defects. 

\Ji,  That  it  lofes  the  idea  quite,  and  fo  far  it 
produces  perfect  ignorance.  For  fince  we  can 
know  nothing  farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of  it, 
when  that  is  gone,  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance. 

idly,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retrieves  not 
the  ideas  that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  ftore, 
quick  enough  to  ferve  the  mind  upon  occafions. 
This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  degree,  is  ltupidity  ;  and 
he  who,  through  this  default  in  his  memory,  has 
not  the  ideas  that  are  really  preferved  there  ready 
at  hand,  when  need  and  occafion  calls  for  them, 
were  almoft  as  good  be  without  them  quite,  fince 
they  ferve  him  to  little  purpofe.  The  dull  man, 
who  lofes  the  opportunity,  whilft  he  is  feeking  in 
his  mind  for  thole  ideas  that  ihould  ferve  his  turn, 
is  not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge,  than 
one  that  is  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
therefore  of  the  memory  to  furnifh  to  the  mind 
thofe  dormant  ideas,  which  it  has  prefent  occafion 
for;  in  the  having  them  ready  at  hand  on  all  occa- 
fions, confifts  that  which  we  call  invention,  fancy, 
and  quicknefs  of  parts. 

§  9.  Thefe  are  defects  we  may  obferve  in  the 
memory  of  one  man,  compared  with  another. 
There  is  another  defect,  which  we  may  conceive 
to  be  in  the  memory  of  man  in  general,  compared 
with  fome  fuperior  created  intellectual  beings, 
which,  in  this  faculty,  may  fo  far  excel  man,  that 
they  may  have  conftantly  in  view  the  whole  fenfe 
of  all  their  former  actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the 
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thoughts  they  have  ever  had  may  flip  out  of  their 
fight.  The  omnifcience  of  God,  who  knows  all 
things,  paft,  prefent,  and  to  corae,  and  to  whom 
the  thoughts  of  mens  hearts  always  lie  open,  may 
Satisfy  us  o£  the  poffibility  of  this.  For  who  can 
doubt,  but  God  may  communicate  to  thofe  glo- 
rious fpirits,  his  immediate  attendants,  any  of  his 
perfections,  in  what  proportion  he  pleaies,  as  far 
as  created  finite  beings  can  be  capable.  It  is  re- 
ported of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Mcnfieur  Pafcal, 
that  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had  impaired  his 
memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done, 
read,  or  thought  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age.  This 
is  a  privilege  ib  little  known  to  molt  men,  that  it 
feems  aimed:  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the 
ordinary  way,  rneafure  all  others  by  themfelves  : 
but  yet,  when  conficlered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge 
our  thoughts  towards  greater  perfection-:  c,f  it  in 
iuperior  ranks  of  fpirits.  For  this  of  JVir  Pafcal 
was  ftill  with  the  narrownefs  that  human  minds 
are  confined  to  here,  of  having  great  variety  of 
ideas  only  by  fuccefnon,  not  all  at  once  :  where- 
as the  feveral  degrees  of  angels  may  probably  I 
1-irger  views,  and  fome  of  them  be  endowed 
with  capacities  able  to  retain  together,  and  con- 
ftantly  let  before  them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their 
paft  knowledge  at  once.  This,  we  may  conceive, 
would  be  nofmall  advantage  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
thinking  man,  if  all  his  paft  thoughts,  and  rea- 
fonings  could  be  always  prefent  to  him.  And 
therefore  we  may  fuppofe  it  one  of  thofe  ways, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  feparate  fpirits  may  ex- 
ceedingly furpafs  ours. 

§  10.  This  faculty  of  laying  up,  and  retaining 
the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  mind,  fevj- 
ral  other  animals  ieem   to  h  v/e  to  a  great  6c- 
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gree,  as  well  as  man.  For  to  pafs  by  other  in- 
ftances,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  the  endea- 
vours one  may  obferve  in  them  to  hit  the  notes 
right,  put  it  pall  doubt  with  me,  that  they  have 
perception,  and  retain  ideas  in  their  memories,  and 
ufe  them  for  patterns.  For  it  feems  to  me  impof- 
fible,  that  they  fhould  endeavour  to  conform  their 
voices  to  notes,  as  it  is  plain  they  do,  of  which, 
they  had  no  ideas.  For  though  I  fhould  grant 
found  may  mechanically  caufe  a  certain  motion  of 
the  animal  fpirits  in  the  brains  of  thofe  birds, 
whilft  the  tune  is  a&ually  playing  ;  and  that  mo- 
tion may  be  continued  on  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
wings,  and  iothe  bird  mechanically  be  driven  away 
by  certain  noifes,  becaufe  this  may  tend  to  the 
bird's  prefervation :  yet  that  can  never  be  fuppo- 
fed  a  reafon,  why  it  ihould  caufe  mechanically,  ei- 
ther whilft  the  tune  was  playing,  much  lels  after 
it  has  ceafed,  fuch  a  motion  in  the  organs  of  the 
bird's  voice,  as  fhould  conform  it  to  the  notes  of 
a  foreign  found,  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  ufe 
to  the  bird's  prefervation :  but  which  is  more,  it 
cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  be  fuppo- 
fed,  much  lefs  proved,  that  birds,  without  fenfe 
and  memory,  can  approach  their  notes,  nearer 
and  nearer  by  degrees,  to  a  tune  played  yefterday; 
which,  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  memory, 
is  no-where,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to 
imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  effays  can  bring 
them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reafon  why  the 
found  of  a  pipe  fhould  leave  traces  in  their  brains 
which,  not  at  firft,  but  by  their  after-endeavours, 
fhould  produce  the  like  founds  ;  and  why  the 
founds  they  make  themfelves,  fhould  not  make 
traces  which  they  Ihould  follow,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  pipe,  is  impoffible  to  conceive. 
Vol.  I.  T 
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C  II  A  P.     XI. 

0/Discerning,  and  other  Operations 
of  the  Mind. 

§  I.  No  knowledge  iviihcut  difcernment.  §  2.  *The 
difference  of  ivit  and  judgment.  §  3.  Clear  nefs  alone 
hinders  confufion.  §  4.  Comparing.  §  5.  Brutes 
compare  but  imperfeclly.  §  6.  Compounding. 
$  7.  Brutes  compound  hut  little.  §  8.  Naming. 
$9.  AbjlraElion.  §10,  II.  Brutes  abjlracl  not. 
§  12,  13.  Idiots  and  madmen.  §  14.  Method. 
\  1 5.  77>£/£  ar<?  //£*  beginnings  of  human  know- 
ledge. §  16.  Appeal  to  experience.  §  17.  Dark 
room. 

§  I.  A  Not  her  faculty  we  may  take  notice 
x  A  of  in  our  mind?,  is  that  of  discern- 
ing and  diftinguifhing  between  the  feveral  ideas 
it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  confufed  per- 
ception of  fomething  in  general:  unlefs  the  mind 
had  a  diflinet.  perception  of  different  objects  and 
their  qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  very  little 
knowledge;  though  the  bodies,  that  affect  us, 
were  as  bufy  about  us,  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
mind  were  continually  employed  in  thinking.  On 
this  faculty  of  diftinguifhing  one  thing  from  ano- 
ther,' depends  the  evidence  and  certainty  offeveralt 
even  very  general  proportions,  which  have  paffed 
for  innate  truths;  becaufe  men  over-looking  the 
true  caufe,  why  thofe  propofitions  find  univerfal 
afTent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uniform  im- 
prefTions;    whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this 
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clear  difceming  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  per- 
ceives two  ideas  to  be  the  fame,  or  different.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

§  2.  How  much  the  imperfe&ion  of  accurately 
.discriminating  ideas  one  from  another,  lies  ei- 
ther in  the  dulnefs  or  faults  of  the  organs  of 
fenfe ;  or  want  of  acutenefs,  exercife,  or  atten- 
tion in  the  understanding;  or  haftinefs  and  preci- 
pitancy, natural  to  fome  tempers,  I  will  not  here 
examine :  it  fufhees  to  take  notice,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  operations  that  the  mind  may  reflect  on,  and 
obferve  in  itfelf.  It  is  of  that  confequence  to  its 
other  knowledge,  that  fo  far  as  this  faculty  is  in 
itfelf  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of,  for  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  one  thing  from  another;  fo  far  our 
notions  are  confufed,  and  our  reafcn  and  judge- 
ment diiturbed  or  milled.  If  in  having  our  ideas 
.in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  confifcs  quicknefs 
of  parts;  in  this  of  having  them  unconfufed,  and 
being  able  nicely  to  diftinguifh  one  thing  from  an- 
other, where  there  is  but  the  leaft  difference,  con- 
fifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  exaclnefs  of  judge- 
ment, and  clearnefs  of  reafon,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence,  per- 
haps, may  be  given  fome  reafon  of  that  common 
obfervation,  that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  cleareft 
judgment,  or deepeft  reafon.  For  ivit  lying moft  in 
the  affemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe  toge- 
ther with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  refemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to 
make  up  pleafant  pictures,  and  agreeable  vifions 
in  the  fancy :  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite 
on  the  other  fide,  in  feparating  carefully,  one  from 
another,  ideas  w  herein  can  be  found  the  leaft  dif- 
ference, thereby  to  avoid  being  milled  by  fimilitude, 
T  2 
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and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another 
This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  me- 
taphor and  allufion,  wherein,  for  the  moft  part, 
Jies  that  entertainment  and  pleafantry  of  wit,  which 
ilrikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  therefore  is  fo  ac- 
ceptable to  all  people  -,  becaufe  its  beauty  appears 
at  firft  fight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of 
thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reafon  there  is 
in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking  any  farther, 
reftsfatisfied  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  picture, 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy :  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  fevere 
rules  of  truth  and  good  reafon ;  whereby  it  ap- 
pears, that  it  confifts  in  fomething  that  is  not 
perfectly  conformable  to  them. 

§  3.  To  the  well  diftinguifhing  our  ideas,  it  chief- 
ly contributes,  that  they  be  clear  and  determinate  : 
and  where  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  breed  any  confo- 
fton  or  tnijlake  about  tktm>  though  the  fenfes  fhould, 
as  fometimes  they  do,  convey  them  from  the  fame 
object  differently,  on  different  occafions,  and  fo 
feem  to  err.  For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  fhould 
from  fugar  have  a  bitter  tafte,  which,  at  another 
time,  would  produce  a  fweet  one;  yet  the  idea 
of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind,  would  be  as  clear 
and  diftin£l  from  the  idea  of  fweet,  as  if  he  had 
tailed  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make  any  more  con- 
fufion  between  the  two  ideas  of  fweet  and  bitter, 
that  the  fame  fort  of  body  produces  at  one  time  one, 
and  at  another  time  another  idea,  by  the  tafte, 
than  it  makes  a  confufion  in  two.  ideas  of  white 
and  fweet,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  fame 
piece  of  fugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at 
the  fame  time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange-colour 
z\\6.  azure,  that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
fame  parcel  of  the  infufion  of  lignum  nepkritieumt 
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.are  no  lefs  diftinct  ideas,  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
colours,  taken  from  two  very  different  bodies. 

§  4.  The  comparing  them  one  with  another, 
in  refpect  of  extent,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  any 
other  circumftance,  is  another  operation  of  the 
mind  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which 
depends  all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehend- 
ed under  relations  ;  which,  of  how  valt  an  extent 
it  is,  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  confider  hereafter. 

§  5.  How  far  brutes  partake  of  this  faculty,  is 
not  eafy  to  determine.  I  imagine  they  have  it  not 
in  any  great  degree :  for  though  they  probably 
have  feveral  ideas  diftinct  enough,  yet  it  ieems  to 
me  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  underiianding, 
when  it  has  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  any  ideas,  fo 
as  to  perceive  them  to  be  perfectly  different,  and 
fo  confequently  two,  to  caft  about  and  confiderin 
what  circumstances  they  are  capable  to  be  com- 
pared. And  therefore,  I  think,  beajls  compare  not 
their  ideas,  farther  than  fome  fenfible  circum- 
ftances  annexed  to  the  objects  themfelves.  The 
other  power  of  comparing,  which  may  be  obser- 
ved in  men,  belonging  to  general  ideas,  and  ufe- 
ful  only  to  abstract  reafonings,  we  may  probably 
conjecture  beafts  have  not. 

§  6.  The  next  operation  we  may  obferve  in 
the  mind  about  its  ideas,  is  composition; 
whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofe  fimple 
ones  it  has  received  from  fenfation  and  reflection, 
and  combines  them  into  complex  ones.  Under 
this  of  compofition  may  be  reckoned  alfo  that 
of  enlarging;  wherein,  though  the  compofi- 
tion does  not  fo  much  appear  as  in  more  complex 
ones,  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  a  putting  feveral  ideas 
together,  though  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus,  by 
adding,  feveral  units  together,  we  make  the  idea 
T3 
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of  a  dozen  ;  and  putting  together  the  repeated  i- 
deas  of  feveral  perches,  we  frame  that  of  furlong. 

§  7.  In  this  alio,  I  fuppofe,  brutes  come  far 
fhort  of  men.  For  though  they  take  in  and  re- 
tain together  feveral  combinations,  or  fimple  i* 
deas,  as  poflibly  the  fhape,  fmell,  and  voice  of  his 
mafter,  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of 
him;  or  rather  are  fo  many  diitin£t  marks  where- 
by he  knows  him  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of 
themfelves  ever  compound  them,  and  make  com- 
plex ideas.  And  perhaps  even  where  we  think 
they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only  one  fimple  one 
that  directs  them  in  the  knowledge  of  feveral  things 
which  poUibly  they  diftinguifh  lefs  by  their  fight 
than  we  imagine.  For  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, that  a  bitch  will  nurfe,  play  with,  and 
be  fond  of  young  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place 
of  her  puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to 
fuck  her,  fo  long  that  her  milk  may  go  through 
them.  And  thofe  animals  which  have  a  numerous 
brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  appear  not  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  their  number  ;  for  though  they 
are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their  young, 
that  are  taken  from  them  whilfi  they  are  in  light 
or  hearing,  yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  ftolen 
from  them  in  their  abfence,  or  v/ithout  noiie, 
they  appear  not  to  mifs  them,  or  to  have  any  fenfe 
that  their  number  is  lefTened. 

§  8.  When  children  have,  by  repeated  fenfa- 
tions,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  be- 
gin, by  degrees,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  figns.  And 
when  they  have  got  the  (kill  to  apply  the  organs 
of  fpeech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  founds,  they 
begin  to  make  ufe  of  words  to  fignify  their  ideas 
to  others:  thefe  verbal  figns  they  fometimes  bor- 
row from  others,  and  fometimea  make  themielves, 
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as  one  may  obferve  among  the  new  and  unufuai 
names  children  often  give  to  things  in  their  firlt 
ufe  of  language. 

§  9.  The  ufe  of  words,  then,  being  to  ftand  as 
outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  thofe 
ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things,  if  every 
particular  idea  that  we  take  in  Should  have  a  di- 
ltinct  name,  names  muft  be  endlefs.  To  prevent 
this,  the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  recei- 
ved from  particular  objects,  to  become  general ; 
which  is  done  by  considering  them  as  they  are  in 
the  mind  fuch  appearances,  feparate  from  all  other 
ex  iftences,  and  the  circumftances  of  real  existences, 
as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant  ideas. 
This  is  called  abstraction',  whereby  ideas  ta- 
ken from  particular  beings,  become  general  re- 
prefentatives  of  all  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  their 
names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
ifts  conformable  to  fuch  abftract  ideas.  Such  pre- 
cife,  naked  appearances  in  the  mind,  without  con- 
fidering  how,  whence,  or  with  what  others  they 
came  there,  the  understanding  lays  up,  with 
names  commonly  annexed  to  them,  as  the  Stan- 
dards to  rank  real  exigences  into  forts,  as  they 
agree  with  thefe  patterns,  and  to  denominate  them 
accordingly.  Thus  the  fame  colour  being  obfer- 
ved  to-day  in  chalk  or  fnow,  which  the  mind  ye- 
fterday  received  from  milk,  it  confiders  that  ap- 
pearance alone,  makes  it  a  reprefentative  of  all  of 
that  kind  •,  and  having  given  it  the  name  tvhitenefs^ 
it  by  that  found  fignifiesthe  fame  quality,  where- 
soever to  be  imagined  or  met  with  ;  and  thus  u- 
niverfals,  whether  ideas  or  terms,  are  made. 

§  10.  If  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  beafts 
compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way,  to 
any  degree  \  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  pofitive  in, 
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that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them ; 
and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which 
puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt  man  and  brutes-, 
and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes 
do  by  no  means  attain  to.  For  it  is  evident  we 
obferve  no  footfteps  in  them  of  making  ufe  of  ge- 
neral figns  for  univerfal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  they  have  not  the  faculty 
of  abstracting  or  making  general  ideas,  fince  they 
have  no  ufe  of  words,  or  any  other  general  figns. 

§11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of 
fit  organs  to  frame  articulate  founds,  that  they 
have  no  ufe  or  knowledge  of  general  words ;  fince 
many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fafhion  fuch  founds, 
and  pronounce  words  distinctly  enough,  but  ne- 
ver with  any  fuch  application.  And  on  the  other 
fide,  men,  who,  through  fome  defect:  in  the  or- 
gans, want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  exprefs  their 
univerfal  ideas  by  figns,  which  ferve  them  inftead 
of  general  words ;  a  faculty  which  we  fee  beaSts 
come  fhort  in.  And  therefore,  I  think,  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  fpecies  df  brutes 
are  difcriminated  from  man ;  and  it  is  that  proper 
difference  wherein  they  are  wholly  feparated,  and 
which  at  laft  widens  to  fo  vaft  a  distance.  For  if 
they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  ma- 
chines, as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot  de- 
ny them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evi- 
dent to  me,  that  they  do  fome  of  them  in  certain 
inftances  reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it 
is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft.as  they  received 
them  from  their  fenfes.  They  are  the  belt  of 
them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and 
have  not,  as  I  think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them 
by  any  kind  of  abstraction. 

§  12.  How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in  the  want 
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ot  weaknefs  of  any,  or  all  of  the  foregoing  facul- 
ties, an  exact  obfervation  of  their  feveral  ways  of 
faultering  would  no  doubt  difcover.  For  thofe 
who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the  ideas 
that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot 
readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little 
matter  to  think  on.  Thofe  who  cannot  diitin- 
guifh,  compare,  and  abftract,  would  hardly  be 
able  to  underftand,  and  make  ufe  of  language,  or 
judge  or  reafon  to  any  tolerable  degree  :  but  on- 
ly a  little,  and  imperfectly,  about  things  prefent, 
and  very  familiar  to  their  fenfes.  And  indeed,  any 
of  the  forementioned  faculties,  if  wanting,  or  out 
of  order,  produce  fuitable  defects  in  mens  under- 
ftandings  and  knowledge. 

§  13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  feems  to 
proceed  from  want  of  quicknefs,  activity,  and  mo- 
tion in  the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are 
deprived  of  reafon ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other 
fide,  feem  to  fuffer  by  the  other  extreme.  For  they 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  ioft  the  faculty  of  rea- 
foning  j  but  having  joined  together  fome  ideas  very 
wrongfully,  they  miftake  them  for  truths ;  and  they 
err  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  prin- 
ciples ;  for,  by  the  violence  of  their  imaginations, 
having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities,  they  make 
right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you  fhall  find 
a  diftracted  man  fancying  himfelf  a  king,  with  a 
right  inference,  require  fuitable  attendance,  re- 
fpedt,  and  obedience  :  others,  who  have  thought 
themfelves  made  of  glafs,  have  ufed  the  caution 
neceffary  to  preferve  fuch  brittle  bodies.  Henc« 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  man,  who  is  very  fober, 
and  of  a  right  underftanding  in  all  other  things, 
may,  in  one  particular,  be  as  frantic  as  any  in 
bedlam  j  if  either,  by  any  iudden  very  ftrong  ira- 
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preflion,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  fort 
of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented 
together  fo  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united.  But 
there  are  degrees  of  madnefs,  as  of  folly  ;  the  dis- 
orderly jumbling  ideas  together,  is  in  fome  more, 
and  fome  lefs.  In  fhort,  herein  feems  to  lie  the 
difference  between  idiots  and  madmen,  that  mad- 
men put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  fo  make  wrong 
propofitions,  but  argue  and  reafon  right  from 
them  :  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propofi- 
tions, and  reafon  fcarce  at  all. 

§  14.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  firft  faculties  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  it  makes  ufe  of 
in  underftanding  j  and  though  they  are  exercifed 
about  all  its  ideas  in  general ;  yet  the  inftances  I 
have  hitherto  given,  have  been  chiefly  in  fimple 
ideas,  and  I  have  fubjoined  the  explication  of  thefe 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  that  of  fimple  ideas,  be- 
fore I  come  to  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  com- 
plex ones,  for  thefe  following  reafons  : 

1/?,  Becaufe  feveral  of  thefe  faculties  being  ex- 
ercifed at  firft  principally  about  fimple  ideas,  we 
might,  by  following  nature  in  its  ordinary  me- 
thod, trace  and  diicover  them  in  their  rife,  pro- 
grefs,   and  gradual  improvements. 

idly,  Becaufe  obferving  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  how  they  operate  about  fimple  ideas,  which 
are  ufually  in  molt  mens  minds  much  more  clear, 
precife,  and  diitimSr,  than  complex  ones,  we  may 
the  better  examine  and  learn  how  the  mind  ab- 
ftra£ts,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercifes  its 
other  operations,  about  thofe  which  are  complex, 
wherein  we  are  much  more  liable  to  miftake. 

idly,  Becaufe  thefe  very  operations  of  the  mind 
about  ideas,  received  from  fenfation,  are  them- 
felves,  when  reflected  on,  another  fet  of  ideas,  de- 
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rived  from  that  other  fource  of  our  knowledge, 
which  I  call  refeclion ;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  this  place,  after  the  fimple  ideas  of  fen- 
Cation.  Of  compounding,  comparing,  abstract- 
ing, tsV.  I  have  but  juft  fpoken,  having  occafion 
to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other  places. 

§  15.  And  thus  I  have  given  a  fhort,  and,  I 
think,  true  hi/lory  of  the  firjl  beginnings  of  human 
knowledge ;  whence  the  mind  has  its  firft  objects, 
and  by  what  fteps  it  makes  its  progrefs  to  the  lay- 
ing in  and  ftoring  up  thofe  ideas,  out  of  which 
is  to  be  framed  all  the  knowledge  it  is  capable  of; 
wherein  I  muft  appeal  to  experience  and  obferva- 
tion,  whether  I  am  in  the  right :  the  beft  way  to 
come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as  really 
they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are  as  we  fancy 
of  ourfelves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to  ima- 
gine. 

§  16.  To  deal  truly,  thit  is  the  only  way,  that  I 
can  di /'cover,  whereby  the  ideas  of  things  are  brought 
into  the  underjianding  :  if  other  men  have  either 
innate  ideas,  or  infuied  principles,  they  have  rea- 
fon  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  if  they  are  fure  of  it,  it 
is  impoflible  for  others  to  deny  them  the  privi- 
lege that  they  have  above  their  neighbours.  I 
can  fpeak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myfelf,  and  is  a- 
greeable  to  thofe  notions  ;  which,  if  we  will  exa- 
mine the  whole  courfe  of  men  in  their  feveral  ages, 
countries,  and  educations,  feem  to  depend  on 
thofe  foundations  which  I  have  laid,  and  to  cor- 
refpond  with  this  method,  in  ail  the  parts  and  de- 
grees thereof. 

§  17.  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire; 
and  therefore  cannot  but  confefs  here  again,  that 
external  and  internal  fenfation  are  the  only  paf- 
fages,  that  I  can  find,  of  knowledge,  to  the  under- 
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ftanding.  Thefe  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover, 
ire  the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this 
dark  room.  For,  methinks,  the  underfanding  is 
not  much  unlike  a  clofet,  wholly  fhut  from  light, 
with.only  fome  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external 
vifible  refcmblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without ; 
would  the  pictures  coming  into  fuch  a  dark  room 
hut  flay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be  found 
upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much  refemble  the 
underftanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects 
of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

Thefe  are  my  guefies  concerning  the  means 
whereby  the  underftanding  comes  to  have,  and 
retain  fimple  ideas,  and  the  modes  of  them,  with 
fome  other  operations  about  them.  I  proceed  now 
to  examine  fome  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  and  their 
modes  a  little  more  particularly. 


CHAP.     XII. 

Of  Complex   Ideas. 

$  I.  Made  3y  the  mind  out  of  fimple  ones.  §  1.  Made 
voluntarily.  §  3.  Are  either  modes ,  fubjl 'antes , 
or  relations.  §4.  Modes.  §5.  Simple  and  mix- 
ed modes.  §  6.  Subflances  fugle  or  collePiive. 
$  7.  Relation.  §  8.  The  abfrufejl  ideas  from  the 
tivo  fources. 

$  !•  \/£7  E  nave  bitherto  confidered  thofe  ideas, 
\  V  in  the  reception  whereof  the  mind  is 
only  paflive,  which  are  thofe  fimple  ones  received 
from  fenfation  and  reflection  before  mentioned, 
whereof  the  mind  cannot  make  one  to  itfelf,  no* 
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have  any  idea  which  does  not  wholly  ccnfift  of 
them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  pailive  in  the 
reception  of  all  its  fimple  ideas,  fo  it  exerts  feve- 
ral acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  fimple  i- 
deas,  as  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  reft, 
the  ether  are  framed.  The  a£ts  of  the  mind, 
wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its  fimple  ideas, 
are  chiefly  thefe  three :  1.  Combining  feveral  fim- 
ple ideas  into  one  compound  one ;  and  thus  all 
complex  ideas  are  made.  2.  The  fecond  is  bring- 
ing two  ideaSj  whether  fimple  or  complex,  toge- 
ther ;  and  fetting  them  by  one  another,  fo  as  to 
take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them 
into  one ;  by  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  re- 
lations. 3.  The  third  is  feparating  them  from  all 
other  ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real  ex- 
istence ;  this  is  called  cbjlraction :  and  thus  all  its 
general  ideas  are  made.  This  (hews  man's  power, 
and  its  way  of  operation,  to  be  much- what  the 
fame  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world  :  for 
the  materials  in  both  being  fuch  as  he  has  no  power 
over,  either  to  make  or  deftroy,  all  that  man  can 
do,  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  fet 
them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  feparate  them.  I 
(hall  here  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe,  in  the  con- 
fideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the  other 
two  in  their  due  places.  As  fimple  ideas  are  oh- 
ferved  to  exift  in  feveral  combinations  united  to- 
gether ;  fo  the  mind  has  a  power  to  confider  fe- 
veral of  them  united  together,  as  one  idea  ;  and 
that  not  only  as  they  are  united  in  eXcernal  ob- 
jects, but  as  itfelf  has  joined  them.  Ideas  thus 
made  up  of  feveral  fimple  ones  put  together,  I 
call  complex;  fuch  as  are  beauty,  gratitude,  a 
man,  an  army,  the  umverfe  ;  which,  though  com- 
plicated of  various  fimple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas 
Vol.  I.  U 
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made  up  of  fimple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind 
pleafes,  confidered  each  by  itfelf,  as  one  entire 
thing,  and  fignified  by  one  name. 

§  2.  In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining 
together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power  in 
varying  and  mutiplying  the  objects  of  its  thoughts, 
infinitely  beyond  what  fenfation  or  reflection  fur- 
niihed  it  with  ;  but  all  this  dill  confined  to  thofe 
fimple  ideas,  which  it  received  from  thofe  two 
fources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of 
all  its  compofitions.  For  fimple  ideas  are  all  from 
things  themfelves ;  and  of  thefe  the  mind  can  have 
no  more,  nor  other  than  what  are  fuggefted  to  it. 
It  can  have  no  other  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities 
than  what  come  from  without  by  the  fenfes,  nor 
any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  operations  of  a  thinking 
fubftance,  than  what  it  finds  in  itfelf:  but  when 
it  has  once  got  thefe  fimple  ideas,  it  is  not  con- 
fined barely  to  obfervation,  and  what  offers  itfelf 
from  without  j  it  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  to- 
gether thofe  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  complex 
ones,  which  it  never  received  fo  united. 

§  3.  Complex  ideas,  however  compounded  and 
decompounded,  though  their  number  be  infinite, 
and  the  variety  endlefs,  wherewith  they  fill  and 
entertain  the  thoughts  of  men  •,  yet,  I  think,  they 
may  be  all  reduced  under  thefe  three  heads : 

1.  Modes. 

2.  Subflances. 

3.  Relations. 

aS  4.  Firft,  modes:  I  call  fuch  complex  ideas, 
which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  fuppofition  of  fubfiiling  by  themfelves, 
but  are  confidered  as  dependences  on,  or  affections 
of  fubftances;  fuch  are  the  ideas  fignified  by  the 
"words  triangle,   gratitude,  murder,   &c.     And  if 
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in  this  I  ufe  the  word  mods  in  fomewhat  a  differ- 
ent fenfe  from  its  ordinary  fignification,  I  beg 
pardon ;  it  being  unavoidable,  in  difcourfes  differ- 
ing from  the  ordinary  received  notions,  either  to 
make  new  words,  or  to  ufe  old  words  in  fome- 
what a  new  fignification,  the  latter  whereof,  in 
our  prefent  cafe,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable  of 
the  two. 

§  5.  Of  thefe  modes,  there  are  two  forts,  which 
deferve  diftindr.  confederation.  Firft,  there  are 
fome  which  are  only  variations,  or  different  com- 
binations of  the  fame  fimple  idea,  without  the 
mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen,  ox  f core  ;  which 
are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  fo  many  diftin£t  units 
added  together  ;  and  thefe  I  call  fimple  modes,  as 
being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one  fimple 
idea.  Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of 
fimple  ideas  of  feveral  kinds,  put  together,  to 
make  one  complex  one ;  v.  g.  beauty,  confifting 
of  a  certain  compofition  of  colour  and  figure  •, 
caufing  delight  in  the  beholder  •,  theft,  which  be- 
ing the  concealed  change  of  the  poffeilion  of  any 
thing,  without  the  confent  of  the  proprietor,  con- 
rains,  as  is  vifible,  a  combination  of  feveral  ideas 
of  feveral  kinds;   and  thefe  I  call  mixed  modes. 

§  6.  Secondly,  The  ideas  of  substances  are 
fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as  are  taken 
to  reprefent  diftinft  particular  things  fubfifting  by 
themfelves ;  in  which  the  fuppofed,  or  confufed 
idea  of  fubjlance,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  always  the  firft 
and  chief.  Thus,  if  to  fubftance  be  joined  the 
fimple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitifh  colour,  with 
certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardnefs,  ductility,  and 
fufibility,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead;  and  a  com- 
bination of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  fort  of  figure* 
with  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and  reafon- 
U  2 
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ing,  joined  to  fubftance,  make  the  ordinary  idea 
of  a  man.  Now  of  fubitances  alfo,  there  are  two 
forts  of  ideas;  one  of  fmgle  fubftances,  as  they 
exift  feparately,  as  of  a  man,  or  ajheep  ;  the  other 
of  feveral  of  thofe  put  together,  as  an  army  of 
men,  or  flock  of  fheep  ',  which  collective  ideas  of 
feveral  fubftances,  thus  put  together,  are  as  much 
each  of  them  one  fingle  idea,  as  that  of  a  man  or 
an  unit. 

§  -j.  Thirdly,  The  laft  fort  of  complex  ideas, 
is  that  we  call  relation,  which  confifts  in  the 
confideration,  and  comparing  one  idea  with  an- 
other :  of  thefe  feveral  kinds,  we  mall  treat  in 
their  order. 

§8.  If  we  will  trace  the  progrefs  of  our  minds, 
and  with  attention  obferve  how  it  repeats,  adds 
together,  and  unites  its  fimple  ideas  received  from 
fenfation  or  reflection,  it  will  lead  us  farther  than 
at  firft,  perhaps,  we  fhould  have  imagined.  And, 
I  believe,  we  (hall  find,  if  we  warily  obferve  the 
originals  of  our  notions,  that  even  the  mojl  abjlrufe 
idear,  how  remote  foever  they  may  feem  from  fenfe, 
or  from  any  operation  of  our  own  minds,  are  yet 
only  fuch  as  the  underftanding  frames  to  itfelf, 
by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,  that  it 
had  either  from  objects  of  fenfe,  or  from  its  own 
operations  about  them :  fo  that  thofe  even  large 
end  abflracl  ideas,  are  derived  from  fenfation  or 
refleElion,  being  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by 
the  ordinary  ufe  of  its  own  faculties,  employed  a- 
bout  ideas  received  from  objects  of  fenfe,  or  from 
the  operations  it  obferves  in  itfelf  about  them, 
may  and  does  attain  unto.  This  I  mail  endea- 
vour to  fhew  in  the  ideas  we  have  of  fpace,  time, 
and  infinity,  and  fome  few  other,  that  feem  the 
molt  remote  from  thofe  originals. 
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CHAP.     XIII* 

Of  Si  m  p  l  e  Modes;   and  firfl,   of  the 
fimple  Modes  of  Space. 

^  I.  Simple  modes.  §  2.  Idea  of /pace.  §  3.  Spact 
and  extenfion.  §  4.  Immenfity.  §  5,  6.  Fi- 
gure. \  7 — 10.  Place.  \  11  — 14.  Extenfion 
and  body,  not  the  fame.  §  15.  The  definition 
of  extenfion  explains  it  not.  \  1 6.  Divifion  of 
beings  into  bodies  and  fpirits,  proves  not  fpace  and 
body  the  fame.  \  17,  18.  Sulfiance  ivhich  ive 
know  not,  no  proof  againfl  fpace  without  body, 
§  19,  20.  Subfiance  and  accidents,  of  little  life 
in  philof'jphy.  %  21.  A  vacuum,  beyond  the  ut- 
uiojl  bounds  of  body.  §  22.  The  power  of  an- 
nihilation proves  a  vacuum.  §23.  Motion  proves 
a  vacuum.  \  24.  The  ideas  of  fpace  and  body 
difiincf.  \  25,  26.  Extenfion  being  inf par  able 
from  body,  proves  it  not  the  fame.  \  27.  Ideas 
of  fpace  and  folidity,  difiina.  \  28.  Alen  differ 
little  in  clear  fimple  ideas. 

5  i.nTHouGH  in  the  foregoing  part  I  have 
J.  often  mentioned  fimple  ideas,  which 
are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  yet 
having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  in  the  way 
that  they  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  diftinguifh- 
fcd  from  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be, 
perhaps,  amifs  to  take  a  view  of  fbme  of  them  a- 
gnin  under  this  confideration,  and  examine  thofe 
different  modifications  of  the  fame  idea  ;  which-  the 
mind  either   finds  in  things  exilling,  or  is  able 
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make  within  itfelf,  without  the  help  of  any  ex- 
trinfical  object,  or  any  foreign  fuggeftion. 

Thofe  modifications  of  any  onefimple  idea,  (which, 
as  has  been  faid,  I  czWfimple  modes  J,  are  as  per- 
fectly different  and  diftincl:  ideas  in  the  mind,  as 
thofe  of  the  greateft  diftance  or  contrariety.  For 
the  idea  of  two  is  as  diftincl:  from  that  of  oney  as 
bluenefs  from  heat,  or  either  of  them  from  any 
number  :  and  yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  Am- 
ple idea  of  an  unit  repeated;  and  repetitions  of 
this  kind  joined  together,  make  thofe  diftincl; 
Jimp  I e  modes  of  a  dozen,  a  grofsy  a  million* 

§  2.  I  fhall  begin  with  the  limple  idea  of  space. 
I  have  fhewed  above,  ch.  iv.  that  we  get  the  idea 
of  fpace,  both  by  our  fight  and  touch;  which, 
I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be  as  needlefs 
to  go  to  prove,  that  men  perceive  by  their  fight 
■a.  diftance  between  bodies  of  different  colours,  or 
between  the  parts  of  the  fame  body,  as  that  they 
fee  colours  themfelves;  nor  is  it  lefs  obvious,  that 
they  can  do  fo  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 

§  3.  This  fpace  confidered  barely  in  length  be- 
tween any  two  beings,  without  confidering  any 
thing  elfe  between  them,  is  called  diftance:  if  con- 
fidered in  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  I  think 
it  may  be  called  capacity  :  the  term  extenfion  is 
ufually  applied  to  it,  in  what  manner  foever  con- 
fidered. 

\  4.  Each  different  diftance  is  a  different  mo- 
dification of  fpace,  and  each  idea  of  any  different 
diftance  or  fpace,  is  a  ftrnple  mode  of  this  idea. 
Men,  for  the  ufe,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  meafu- 
ring,  fettle  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  fta- 
ted  lengths,  fuch  as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fa- 
thom, mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  &c.  which  are 
jfo  many  diftinft  ideas  made   up   only  of  fpace, 
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When  any  fuch  dated  lengths  or  meafures  of  fpace 
are  made  familiar  to  mens  thoughts,  they  can  in 
their  minds  repeat  them  as  often  as  they  will,  with- 
out mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  idea  of  body, 
or  any  thing  elfe ;  and  frame  to  themfelves  the  i- 
deas  of  long,  fquare,  or  cubic  feet,  yards,  or  fa- 
tbomsy  here  amongft  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  or 
elfe  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  all  bodies  ;  and 
by  adding  thefe  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge  their 
idea  of  fpace  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  This  power 
of  repeating,  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any 
dillance,  and  adding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as 
we  will,  without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any 
ftop  or  ftint,  let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will, 
is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  immenfity. 

\  5.  There  is  another  modification  of  this  idea, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  parts 
of  the  termination  of  extenfion,  or  circumfcribed 
fpace,  have  amongft  themfelves.  This  the  touch 
difcovers  in  fenfible  bodies,  whofe  extremities 
come  within  our  reach  •,  and  the  eye  takes  both 
from  bodies  and  colours,  whofe  boundaries  are 
v  ithin  its  view  :  where  obferving  how  the  extre- 
mities terminate  either  in  ftreight  lines,  which  meet 
at  difcernible  angles  ;  or  in  crooked  lines,  where- 
in no  angles  can  be  perceived,  by  confidering  thefe 
as  they  relate  to  one  another,  in  all  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  any  body  or  fpace,  it  has  that  idea  we 
cA\  figure,  which  affords  to  the  mind  infinite  va- 
riety. For,  befides  the  vaft  number  of  different 
figures  that  do  really  exift  in  the  coherent  maffes 
of  matter,  the  ftock  that  the  mind  has  in  its 
power,  by  varying  the  idea  of  fpace,  and  thereby 
making  ftill  new  compofitions,  by  repeating  its  own 
ideas,  and  joining  them  as  it  pleafes,  is  perfectly  ih- 
exhauftible  ;  and  fo  it  can  multiply  figures  in  infi- 
nitum. 
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§  6.  For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the 
idea  of  any  length  directly  itretched  out,  and  join 
it  to  another  in  the  fame  direction,  which  is  to 
double  the  length  of  that  ftreight  line,  or  elfe  join 
it  to  another  with  what  inclination  it  thinks  fit, 
and  fo  make  what  fort  of  angle  it  pleafes ;  and 
being  able  alfo  to  fhorten  any  line  it  imagines,  by 
taking  from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what 
part  it  pleafes,  without  being  able  to  come  to  an 
end  of  any  fuch  divisions,  it  can  make  an  angle  of 
any  bignefs :  fo  alfo  the  lines  that  are  its  fides,  of 
what  length  it  pleafes,  which  joining  again  to  o- 
ther  lines  of  different  lengths,  and  at  different 
angles,  till  it  has  wholly  inclofed  any  fpace,  it  is 
evident,  that  it  can  multiply  figures,  both  in  their 
fhape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum;  all  which  are 
but  fo  many  differentjimp/e  modes  cf fpace. 

The  fame  that  it  can  do  with  ftreight  lines,  it  can 
do  alfo  with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  ftreight  toge- 
ther •,  and  the  fame  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  alfo 
in  fuperficies  ;  by  which  we  may  be  led  into  far- 
ther thoughts  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  figures,  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  to  make,  and  thereby  to 
multiply  the  fimple  modes  of  fpace. 

§  7.  Another  idea  coming  under  this  head,  and 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that  we  call  place. 
As  in  fimple  fpace,  we  confider  the  relation  of 
diftance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points  ",  fo  in 
our  idea  of  place,  we  confider  the  relation  of 
diftance  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two  or  more 
points,  which  are  confidered  as  keeping  the  fame 
diftance  one  with  another,  and  fo  confidered  as 
at  reft :  for  when  we  find  any  thing  at  the  fame 
diftance  now,  which  it  was  yefterday  from  any 
two  or  more  points,  which  have  not  fince  chan- 
ged their  dift  ance-cnc  with  another,  and  with  w hich 
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we  then  compared  it,  we  fay  it  hath  kept  the 
fame  place  :  but  if  it  hath  fenfibly  altered  its 
diftance,  with  either  of  thofe  points,  we  fay  it  hath 
changed  its  place  :  though  vulgarly  fpeaking,  in 
the  common  notion  of  placey  we  do  not  always 
exactly  obferve  the  diftance  from  precife  points  ; 
but  from  larger  portions  of  fenfible  objects,  to 
which  we  ccnfider  the  thing  placed  to  bear  rela- 
tion, and  its  diftance,  from  which  we  have  lbnie 
reafon  to  obferve. 

§  8.  Thus  a  company  of  chefs-men  {landing 
on  the  fame  fquares  of  the  chefs-board,  where  we 
left  them,  we  fay,  they  are  all  in  the  fame  place , 
or  unmoved;  though  perhaps  the  chefs-board 
hath  been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out  of  one 
room  into  another,  becaufe  we  compared  them  on- 
ly to  the  parts  of  the  chefs-board,  which  keep  the 
fame  diftance  one  with  another.  The  chefs-board, 
we  alfo  fay,  is  in  the  fame  place  it  was,  if  it  re. 
main  in  the  fame  part  of  the  cabin,  though  per- 
haps the  fhip  which  it  is  in,  fails  all  the  while  :  and 
the  fhip  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  fuppofing 
it  kept  the  fame  diftance  with  the  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  land ;  though  perhaps  the  earth 
hath  turned  round  ;  and  fo  both  chefs-men,  and 
board,  and  fhip,  have  every  one  changed  placey  in 
refpect  of  remoter  bodies,  which  have  kept  the 
fame  diftance  one  with  another.  Eujt  yet  the  di- 
ftance from  certain  parts  of  the  board,  being  that 
which  determines  the  place  of  the  chefs-men ;  and 
the  diftance  from  the  fixed  parts  of  the  cabin, 
with  which  we  made  the  comparifon,  beine;  that 
which  determined  the  place  of  the  chefs-board,  and 
the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  we  de- 
termined the  place  of  the  fhip;  thefe  things  may  be 
fnid  properly  to  be  in  the  fame  place>  in  thole  re- 
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fpe&s ;  though  their  diftance  from  fome  other 
things,  which,  in  this  matter,  we  did  not  consi- 
der, being  varied,  they  have  undoubtedly  chan- 
ged place  in  that  refpett  ;  and  we  ourfelves  fhall 
think  fo,  when  we  have  cccaiion  to  compare  them 
with  thofe  other. 

§  9.  But  this  modification  of  diftance  we  call 
place,  being  made  by  men  for  their  common  ufe, 
that  by  it  they  might  be  able  to  defign  the  parti- 
cular pofition  of  things,  where  they  had  occafion 
for  fuch  defignation,  men  confider  and  determine 
of  this  place,  by  reference  to  thofe  adjacent  things, 
which  belt  ferved  to  their  prefent  purpoie,  with- 
out confidering  other  things,  which,  to  another 
purpofe,  would  better  determine  the  place  of  the 
fame  thing.  Thus  in  the  chefs-board,  the  ufe  of 
the  defignation  of  the  place  of  each  chefs-man  be- 
ing determined  only  within  that  chequered  piece 
of  wood,  it  would  crofs  that  purpofe  to  meafure 
it  by  any  tiling  elfe :  but  when  thefe  very  chefs- 
men  are  put  up  in  a  bag,  if  any  one  fhould  afk 
where  the  black  king  is,  it  would  be  proper  to 
determine  the  place  by  the  parts  of  the  room 
it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chefs-board ;  there 
being  another  ufe  of  defgning  the  place  it  is  now 
in,  than  when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chefs-board, 
and  fo  mull  be  determined  by  other  bodies.  So 
if  any  one  fhould  afk,  in  what  place  are  the  verfes 
which  report  the  ftory  of  Nifus  and  Eurialus,  it 
would  by  very  improper  to  determine  this  place,  by 
faying,  they  were  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  earth,  or 
in  Bodley's  library:  but  the  right  defignation  of 
the  place,  would  be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's  works; 
and  the  proper  anfwer  would  be,  that  thefe  verfes 
were  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  book  of  his 
JEndi ;    and  that  they  have  been  always  conftant- 
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ly  in  the  fame  place  ever  fince  Virgil  was  printed : 
which  is  true,  though  the  book  itfelf  hath  moved 
a  thoufand  times;  the  ufe  of  the  idea  of  place 
here,  being  to  know  only  in  what  part  of  the 
book  that  itory  is,  that  fo  upon  occafion  we  may 
know  where  to  find  it,  and  have  recourfe  to  it  for 
our  ufe. 

§  10.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  elfe, 
but  fuch  a  relative  pofition  of  any  thing,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and  will  be  ea- 
fily  admitted,  when  we  confider  that  we  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  univerfe,  though  we 
can  of  all  the  parts  of  it  ;  becaufe  beyond  that  we 
have  not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  diftinct,  particular 
beings,  in  reference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it 
to  have  any  relation  of  distance  ;  but  all  beyond 
it  is  one  uniform  fpace  or  expanfion,  wherein  the 
mind  finds  no  variety,  no  marks.  For  to  fay,  that 
the  world  is  fomewhere,  means  no  more  than  that 
it  does  exift:  this,  though  a  phrafe  borrowed  from 
place,  fignifymg  only  its  exiltence,  not  location  ; 
and  when  one  can  find  out  and  frame  in  his  mind, 
clearly  and  diftincYly,  the  place  of  the  univerfe, 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it  moves  or 
Hands  Mill  in  the  undiltinguifhable  inane  of  infinite 
fpace :  though  it  be  true,  that  the  -word  place  has 
fometimes  a  more  confufed  fenfe,  and  Hands  for 
that  fpace  which  anybody  takes  up;  and  fo  the 
univerfe  is  in  a  place.  The  idea  therefore  oiplacey 
we  have  by  the  fame  means  that  we  get  the  idea 
of  fpace,  (whereof  this  is  but  a  particular  limited 
confideration),  viz.  by  our  fight  and  touch  ;  by 
either  of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  die 
ideas  of  extenfion  or  diftance. 

§11.  There  are  fome  that  would  perfuade  us, 
that  body  and  extenfion  are  the  fame  thing ;    who 
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either  change  the  Signification  of  words,  which  I 
would  not  fulpecl:  them  of,  they  having  fo  feverely 
condemned  the  philofophy  of  others,  becaufe  it  hath 
been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain  meaning, 
or  deceitful  obfcurity  of  doubtful  or  infignificant 
terms.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  extenfion, 
the  fame  that  other  people  do,  viz.  by  body,  fome- 
thing  that  is  folid  and  extended,  whofe  parts  are 
feparable  and  moveable  different  ways ;  and  by  ex- 
tension, only  the  fpace  that  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  thofe  folid  coherent  parts,  and  which 
is  poffeffed  by  them,  they  confound  very  different 
ideas  one  with  another.  For  I  appeal  to  every 
man's  own  thoughts,  whether  the  idea  of  fpace  be 
not  as  diftinct  from  that  of  folidity,  as  it  is  from 
the  idea  of  fcarlet-colour  ?  It  is  true,  folidity 
cannot  exift  without  extenfion,  neither  can  fcarlet- 
colour  exift  without  extenfion;  but  this  hinders 
not,  but  that  they  are  diftinct.  ideas.  Many  ideas 
require  others  as  neceffary  to  their  exiftence  or 
conception,  which  yet  are  very  diftincl:  ideas. 
Motion  can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  without 
fpace  ;  and  yet  motion  is  not  fpace,  nor  fpace  mo- 
tion :  fpace  can  exift  without  it,  and  they  are  ve- 
ry diftintl:  ideas ;  and  fo,  I  think,  are  thofe  of 
fpace,  and  folidity.  Solidity  is  fo  inseparable  an 
idea  from  body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  filling 
of  fpace,  its  contact,  impulfe,  and  communica- 
tion of  motion  upon  impulfe.  And  if  it  be  a  rea- 
fon  to  prove,  that  fpirit  is  different  from  body, 
becaufe  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  exten- 
fion in  it ;  the  fame  reafon  will  be  as  valid,  I  fup- 
pofe,  to  prove,  t\v*tjpace  is  not  body,  becaufe  it 
includes  not  the  idea  of  folidity  in  it;  fpace  and 
folidity  being  as  dijlincl  idias,  as  thinking  and  ex- 
pnfipftf  and  as  wholly  feparable  in  the  mind  one 
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from  another.    Body,  then,  and  extenfton,  it  is  evi- 
dent, are  two  diftinct  ideas.     For, 

§12.  Firft,  Extenfwn  includes  no  folidity  nor 
refiftance  to  the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

§13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are 
infeparable  one  from  the  other ;  fo  that  the  con- 
tinuity cannot  be  feparated,  neither  really,  nor 
mentally.  For  I  demand  of  any  one  to  remove 
any  part  of  it  from  another,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinued, even  fo  much  as  in  thought.  To  divide 
and  feparate  actually,  is,  as  I  think,  by  removing 
the  parts  one  from  another,  to  make  two  fu- 
perficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity  : 
and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind  two 
fuperficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity, 
and  conlider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other ; 
which  can  only  be  done  in  things  confidered  by 
the  mind  as  capable  of  being  feparated  ;  and  by 
feparation  of  acquiring  new  diftin6t  fuperficies, 
which  they  then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of : 
but  neither  of  thefe  ways  of  feparation,  whether 
real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible  to  pure 
fpace. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch 
a  fpace,  as  is  anfwerable  or  commenfurate  to  a 
foot,  without  confidering  the  reft,  which  is  in- 
deed a  partial  confideration,  but  not  fo  much  as 
mental  feparation  or  divifion;  fince  a  man  can  no 
more  mentally  divide,  without  confidering  two 
fuperficies,  feparate  one  from  the  other,  than  he 
can  actually  divide,  without  making  two  fuperficies 
disjoined  one  from  the  other:  but  a  partial  con- 
fideration is  not  Separating.  A  man  may  confider 
light  in  the  fun,  without  its  heat  ;  or  mobility  in 
body,  without  its  extenfion,  without  thinking  of 
their  feparation.  One  is  only  a  parcial  coniidera- 
Vol.  I.  X 
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tion,  terminating  in  one  alone  ;  and  the  other  is 
a  confederation  of  loth,   as  exifting  Separately. 

§  14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  im- 
moveable, which  follows  from  their  infeparability ; 

motion  being  nothing  but  chanee  of  diftance  be- 
to  ^        o  o 

tween  any  two  things :  but  this  cannot  be  between 
parts  that  are  inseparable  ;  which  therefore  muft 
needs  be  at  perpetual  reft  one  amohgft  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  fimplc  fpace  c!i- 
flinguifhes  it  plainly  and  iuihciently  from  body  ; 
fmce  its  parts  are  infeparable,  immoveable,  and 
without  refinance  to  the  motion  of  body. 

§  15.  If  any  one  afk  me,  What  this  fpace  I /peak 
cf  is  ?  I  will  tell  him,  when  he  tells  me  what 
his  extenfion  is.  For  to  fay,  as  is  ufually  done, 
that  extenfion  is  to  have  partes  extra  partes,  is  to 
fay  only,  that  extenfion  is  extenfion  :  for  what  am 
I  the  better  informed  in  the  nature  of  exteifc;, 
when  I  am  told,  that  extenfion  is  to  have  parts 
that  are  extended,  exterior  to  parts  that  are  extend- 
ed, i.  e.  extenfion  covffs  of  extended  parts?  As  if 
one  afking,  what  a  fibre  was  ?  I  fhould  anfwer 
him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  feveral  fibres : 
would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  underftand  what 
a  fibre  was  better  than  he  did  before  ?  Or  rather, 
would  he  not  have  reaion  to  think,  that  my  defign 
was  to  make  fport  with  him,  rather  than  feriouf- 
ly  to  inftruc~l  him  ? 

()  16.  Thofe  -who  contend,  that  fpace  and  h- 
■  ~c  ere  the  fame,  bring  this  dilemma;  either  this 
fpace  is  Something  or  nothing  ;  if  nothing  be  be- 
tween two  bodies,  they  muft  neceffarily  touch ;  if 
it  be  allowed  to  be  fomething,  they  afk,  whether 
it  be  bodv  or  fpirit  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  by  an- 
other que  (lion,  who  told  them  that  there  was  or 
could  be  nothing  but  folid  beings  which  could  not 
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think,  and  thinking  beings  that  were  not  extend- 
ed ?  Which  is  ail  they  mean  by  the  terms  body 
and  fpirit. 

§  17.  If  it  be  demanded,  as  ufually  it  is,  whe- 
ther til  is  [pace,  void  of  body,  be  fubftance  or  acci- 
P  I  ihall  readily  anfwer,  I  know  net :  nor 
mail  be  afhamed  to  own  my  ignorance,  til!  they 
that  a  Ik  fhew  me  a  clear  dillinch  idea  of  fubftance. 

$  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deli- 
ver  myself  from  thole  fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to 
1  at  upon  ourfclves,  by  taking  words  for  things. 
It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign  a  knowledge, 
where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  noife  with 
founds,  without  clear  and  diftintt  f  gnifications. 
Names  made  at  pleafure,  neither  alter  the  nature 
cf  things,  nor  make  us  undcrdand  them,  but  as 
they  are  figns  of,  and  ftand  for  determined  ideas. 
And  I  defire  thofe  who  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on  the 
found  of  thefe  two  Syllables,  fai/ia/ictt  to  confider, 
whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite 
incomprehenfible  God,  to  finite  fpirit,  and  to  bo- 
dy, it  be  in  the  fame  fenfe;  and  whether  it  ftands 
for  the  fame  idea,  when  each  of  thofe  three  fo  dif- 
ferent beings  are  called  fubftances?  If  fo,  whe- 
ther it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  God,  fpirits, 
and  body,  agreeing  in  the  fame  common  nature  of 
fubjla/ice,  differ  not  any  otherwife,  than  in  a  bare 
different  modification  of  that  fubjrance ;  as  a  tree 
and  a  pebble,  being  in  the  fame  fenfe  body,  and 
agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of  body,  differ 
only  in  a  bare  modification  of  that  common  mat- 
ter -,  which  will  be  a  very  harfii  doclriiie.  If  they 
fay,  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  fpirits,  and 
matter,  in  three  different  ugniiications  ;  and  that  it 
ftands  for  one  idea,  when  Go  D  is  faid  to  be  a  fub- 
J}a>:ce -,  for  another,  when  the  foul  is  called  fub- 
X  2 
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flance ;  and  for  a  third,  when  a  body  is  called  fo. 
If  the  name  Jubilance  (lands  for  three  feveral  di- 
stinct ideas,  they  would  do  well  to  make  known 
ihofe  diftinCT.  ideas,  or  at  leaft  to  give  three  diftinct 
names  to  them,  to  prevent,  in  fo  important  a  no- 
tion, the  confufion  and  errors  that  will  naturally 
follow  from  the  prcmifcuous  ufe  of  fo  doubtful  a 
term  ;  which  is  fo  far  from  being  fufpecled  to 
have  three  diftinc~T,  that,  in  ordinary  ufe,  it  has 
fcarce  one  clear  diitindl:  Signification :  and  if  they 
can  thus  make  three  diftinft  ideas  of  Jub/Jance, 
what  hinders,  why  another  may  not  make  a 
fourth  ? 

§  19.  They  who  firft  ran  into  the  notion  of 
'accidents,  as  a  fort  of  real  beings  that  needed 
Something  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out 
the  word  Jubjlance  to  fupport  them.  Had  the 
poor  Indian  philofopher  (who  imagined  that  the 
earth  alfo  wanted  iomething  to  bear  it  up)  but 
thought  of  this  word  Jubjlance,  he  needed  not  to 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find  an  elephant  to 
fupport  it,  and  a  tortoife  to  fupport  his  elephant : 
the  word Jubjlance  would  have  done  it  effectually. 
And  he  that  inquired,  might  have  taken  it  for  as 
good  an  anfwer  from  an  Indian  philofopher,  that 
fubjlance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that 
which  fupports  the  earth,  as  we  take  it  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer,  and  good  doctrine,  from  our  Eu- 
ropean philofophers,  thatjub/tance,  without  know- 
ing what  it  is,  is  that  which  fupports  accidents 
So  that  of  Jubjlance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is, 
but  only  a  confufed  obfcure  one  of  what  it  do??. 

,,;  20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here, 
an  intelligent  American,  who  inquired  into  the 
nature  of  things,  would  fcarce  take  it  for  a  fatif- 
faclory  account,  if  defiling  to  learn  our  arehitec- 
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ture,  he  fnould  be  told,  that  a  pillar  was  a  thing 
fupported  by  a  In/is,  and  a  bafts  fomething  that 
fupported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not  think  himfelf 
mocked,  inftead  of  taught,  with  fuch  an  account 
as  this  ?  And  a  {[.ranger  to  them  would  be  very 
liberally  iiiftrufted  in  the  nature  of  books,  and 
the  things  they  contained,  if  he  fnould  be  told, 
that  all  learned  books  confided  of  paper  and  let- 
ter, and  that  letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper, 
diid  paper  a  thing  that  held  forth  letters  :  a  no- 
table way  of  having  clear  ideas  of  letters  and  paper! 
But  were  the  Latin  words,  inhs.rci.tin  and  fubfrau- 
tias  put  into  the  plain  Englifh  ones  that  anfwer 
them,  and  were  called  Jt  irking  on,  and  under-prep* 
pi»r,  they  would  better  difcover  to  us  the  very 
great  clearnefs  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  fiibjlatice 
?„nd  accidents,  and  mew  of  what  ufe  they  are  in 
deciding  of  queflions  in  philofophy. 

§  21.  But  to  return  to  our  idea  of  space.  If 
body  be  not  fuppofed  infinite,  which,  I  think,  no 
one  will  affirm,  I  would  alk,  whether,  if  God 
placed  a  man  at  the  extremity  of  corporeal  beings, 
he  could  not  ftretch  his  hand  beyond  hi;  body  ? 
]f  he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm  where 
there  was  before/pace  without  body ;  and  if  there 
he  fpread  his  fingers,  there  would  {till  he /pace  be- 
tween them  without  body  :  if  he  could  not  itreteh 
out  his  hand,  it  mufl  be  becaufe  of  fome  external 
hindrance  ;  (for  we  fuppcfe  him  alive,  with  fuch 
a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that  he 
hath  now,  which  is  not  in  itfelf  impoffible,  if  God 
fo  pleafed  to  have  it ;  or  at  lead  it  is  not  impoffible 
for  God  fo  to  move  him  :)  and  then  I  alk,  whe- 
ther that  which  hinders  his  hand  from  moving 
outwards,  be  fub  fiance  or  accident,  fomething  or 
jijtidng?     And  when   they  have  refolved   that, 

>:  3 
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they  will  be  able  to  refolve  themfelves  what  that 
is,  which  is,  cr  may  be  between  two  bodies  at  a 
diftance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no  folidity.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  leaft  as  good, 
that  where  nothing  hinders,  (as  beyond  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  all  bodies),  a  body  put  into  motion  may 
move  on,  as  where  there  is  nothingbetween,  there 
two  bodies  mull  necefTarily  touch  :  for  ^xarc  fpace 
between,  is  fufficient  to  take  away  the  neceflity  of 
mutual  contact  ;  but  hurt  fpace  in  the  way,  is  not 
fufficient  to  ftop  motion.  The  truth  is,  thefe 
men  muft  either  own,  that  they  think  body  infi- 
nite, though  they  are  loth  to  fpeak  it  out,  or  elfe 
nffirm,  tYizt  fpace  is  not  body.  For  I  would  fain 
meet  with  that  thinking  man,  that  can,  in  his 
thoughts,  fet  any  bounds  to  fpace,  more  than  he 
can  to  duration  ;  or,  by  thinking,  hope  to  arrive 
st  the  end  of  either  :  and  therefore,  if  his  idea  of 
eternity  be  infinite,  fo  is  his  idea  of  immenfity ; 
they  are  both  finite  or  infinite  alike. 

§  22.  Farther,  thofe  who  aflert  the  impoffibi- 
3ity  of  fpace  exifting  without  matter,  muft  not  on- 
ly make  body  infinite,  but  muft  alfo  deny  a  power 
in  God  to  annihilate  any  part  of  matter.  No  one, 
I  fuppofe,  will  deny,  that  God  can  put  an  end 
to  all  motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  fix  all  the  bo- 
dies of  the  univerfe  in  a  perfect  quiet  and  reft, 
and  continue  them  fo  as  long  as  he  pleafes.  Who- 
ever then  will  allow,  that  God  can,  during  fuch 
si  general  reft,  annihilate  either  this  book,  or  the 
body  of  him  that  reads  it,  muft  necefTarily  admit 
the  poffibility  of  a  vacuum  :  for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fpace  that  was  filled  by  the  parts  of  the  anni- 
hilated body,  will  (till  remain,  and  be  a  fpace 
without  body.'  Tor  the  circumambient  bodies  be- 
•jing  in  perfect  reft,  are  a  wall  of  adamant,  and  in 
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that  ftate  make  it  a  perfect  impoffibility  for  any  o- 
ther  body  to  get  into  that  fpace.  And  indeed  the 
neceilary  motion  of  one  particle  of  matter,  into  the 
place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  re- 
moved, is  but  a  confeqiience  from  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  plenitude,  which  will  therefore  need  fome 
better  proof,  than  a  fuppofed  matter  of  fact,  which 
experiment  can  never  make  out ;  our  own  clear 
and  diftindr.  ideas  plainly  fatisfying  us,  that  there 
is  no  necefTary  connection  bet  ween  JpacezndfoHdity, 
fince  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the  other. 
And  thofe  who  difpute  for  or  againft  a  vacuum, 
do  thereby  confefs  they  have  diftin£t  ideas  of  va- 
cuum and  plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  an  idea  of 
extenfion  void  of  folidity,  though  they  deny  its  ex- 
igence, or  elfe  they  difpute  about  nothing  at  all. 
For  they  who  fo  much  alter  the  Signification  of 
words,  as  to  call  extenfion  body,  and  consequent- 
ly make  the  whole  eflence  of  body  to  be  nothing 
but  pure  extenfion,  without  folidity,  muft  talk 
abfurdly  whenever  they  fpeak  of  vacuum,  fince  it 
is  impofiible  for  extenfion  to  be  without  extenfion : 
for  vacuum,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its  exift- 
ence,  fignifies  fpace  without  body,  whofe  very  ex- 
istence no  one  can  deny  to  be  poffible,  who  will 
not  make  matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a 
power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

§  23.  But  not  to  go  fo  far  as  beyond  the  ut- 
moft  bounds  of  body  in  the  univecfe,  nor  appeal  to 
God's  omnipotency,  to  find  a  vacuum,  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies  that  are  in  our  view  and  neighbour- 
hood, feem  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it.  For  I  de- 
fire  any  one  fo  to  divide  a  folid  body,  of  any  di- 
mension he  pleafes,  as  to  make  it  poffible  for  the 
folid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way 
within  the  bounds  of  that  fupcrficies,  if  theie  be 
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not  lefc  in  it  a  void  fpace,  as  big  as  the  lead  part 
into  which  he  has  divided  the  faid  folid  body.  And 
if,  where  the  kail  particle  of  the  body  divided  is 
as  big  as  a  muftard-feed,  a  void  fpace  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  a  muftard-feed  be  requifite  to  make  room 
for  the  free  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  bo- 
dy within  the  bounds  of  its  fuperficies,  where  the 
particles  of  matter  are  100,000,000  lefs  than  a 
muftard-feed,  there  muft  alio  be  a  fpace  void  of 
folid  matter,  as  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a 
muftard-feed  :  for  if  it  held  in  one,  it  will  hold 
in  the  other,  and  fo  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this 
void  fpace  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  deftroys  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  plenitude.  For  if  there  can  be  a  fpace 
void  of  body,  equal  to  the  fmalleft  feparate  par- 
ticle of  matter  now  exifting  in  nature,  it  is  ftill 
fpace  without  body,  and  makes  as  great  a  difference 
between  fpace  and  body,  as  if  it  were  t»*ya  ^jr,^,  a 
diftance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature.  And  therefore,  if 
we  fuppofe  not  the  void  fpace  neceffarv  to  motion, 
equal  to  the  leaft  parcel  of  the  divided  folid  mat- 
ter, but  to  one  tenth  or  one  thoufandth  part  of  it, 
the  fame  confequence  will  always  follow  of  fpace 
without  matter. 

§  24.  But  the  queftion  being  here,  whether 
the.  idea  of  fpace  or  exienfton  be  the  fame  with  the 
idea  of  bod},  it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove  the  real 
■i:e  of  a  vacuum,  but  the  idea  of  it  ;  which 
it  is  plain  men  have,  when  they  inquire  and  dis- 
pute whether  there  be  a  vacuum  or  no  ?  For  if 
thev  had  not  the  idea  of  fpace  without  body,  they 
could  not  make  a  queftion  about  its  exiftence  : 
and  if  their  idea  of  bodv  did  not  include  in  it  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  fpace,  they  could 
have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  world  ; 
::  wculd  be  as  abfurd  to  demand,  whether 
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there  were  fpace  without  body,  as  whether  there 
were  fpace  without  fpace,  or  body  without  bodv, 
fince  thefe  were  but  different  names  of  the  fame 
idea. 

§  25.  It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extenfion  joins  it- 
felf  fo  inseparably  with  all  vifible  and  molt  tan- 
gible qualities,  that  it  fufFers  us  to  fee  no  one,  or 
feel  very  few  external  objects,  without  taking  in 
impremons  of  extenfion  too.  This  readinefs  of 
extenfion  to  make  itfelf  be  taken  notice  of  fo  con- 
Itantly  with  other  ideas,  has  been  the  occanon,  I 
guefs,  that  fome  have  made  the  whole  eflence  of 
kcdy  to  confilt  in  extenfion  j  which  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  fince  fome  have  had  iheir  minds, 
by  their  eves  and  touch,  the  bufieft  of  all  our 
fenfes,  fo  filled  with  the  idea  of  extenfion,  and,  as 
it  were,  whollv  poiieiied  with  it,  that  they  allowed 
no  exiftence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  extenfion. 
I  fliall  not  now  argue  with  thofe  men,  who  take 
the  meafure  and  poffibility  of  all  being,  only  from 
their  narrow  and  grofs  imaginations  :  but  having 
here  to  do  only  with  thofe  who  conclude  the  ef- 
fence  of  body  to  be  extenjron,  becaufe,  they  fay, 
they  cannot  imagine  any  fenfible  quality  of  any 
body  without  extenfion.  I  fhall  defire  them  to  con- 
fider,  that  had  they  reflected  on  their  ideas  of  taftes 
and  fmells,  as  much  as  on  thofe  of  fight  and  touch, 
nay,  had  they  examined  their  ideas  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  and  feveral  other  pains,  they  would  have 
found,  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea  of  ex- 
tenfion at  all,  which  is  but  an  affection  of  body, 
as  well  as  the  reft  difcoverable  by  our  fenfes,  which 
are  fcarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure 
eflences  of  things. 

§  16.  If  thofe  ideas,  which  are  conftantly  join- 
ed to  all  others,  mult  therefore  be  concluded  to 
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be  the  eflence  of  thofe  things  which  have  conftaat- 
ly  thofe  ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  infeparable 
from  them;  then  unity  is  without  doubt  the  ef- 
fence  of  every  thing.  For  there  is  not  any  object 
of  fenfation  or  reflection,  which  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  idea  of  one  :  but  the  weaknefs  of  this 
kind  of  argument  we  have  already  (hewn  fuffi- 
ciently. 

§  27.  To  conclude;  whatever  men  (hall  think 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  this  is  plain 
to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  /pace  di- 
Jllncl  from  folidity,  as  we  have  of  folidity  diftin£fc 
from  motion,  or  motion  from  fpace.  \Ye  have 
not  any  two  more  diftincTt  ideas,  and  we  can  as 
cafily  conceive  fpace  without  folidity,  as  wc  can 
conceive  body  or  fpace  without  motion,  though  k 
be  ever  fo  certain,  tha.t  neither  body  nor  motion 
can  exiil  without  fpace.  But  whether  any  one 
will  take  fpace  to  be  only  a  relation  refulting  from 
the  exifrence  of  other  beings  at  a  diitance,  or  whe- 
ther they  will  think  the  words  of  the  molt  know- 
ing king  Solomon,  The  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  caroici  contain,  thee;  or  thofe  more  era- 
phatical  ones  of  the  iafpired  philofopher  St  Paul, 
Jn  him  <we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,  are  to 
be  underitocd  in  a  literal  fenfe,  I  leave  every  one 
to  confider;  only  our  idea  oi  fpace  is,  I  think, 
fuch  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  diftin£t  from  that 
of  ledy.  For  whether  wc  confider  in  matter  it- 
felf  the  di fiance  of  its  coherent  folid  parts,  and 
call  it,  in  refpeft  of  thofe  folid  parts,  exterfon  •, 
or  whether  confidering  it  as  lying  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  any  body'  in  its  feveral  dimensions,  we 
call  it  lengthy  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  or  elfe  con- 
fidering it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies,  or 
pofitive  beings  without  any  coniideration  whe- 
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ther  there  be  any  matter  or  no  between,  we  ca'l 
it  Hr/hhice.  However  named  or  confidered,  it  is 
always  the  fame  uniform  nmpleidea  of  fpr.ee,  taken 
from  objects  about  which  our  fenfes  have  been 
convcrfant,  whereof,  having  fettled  ideas  in  cur 
minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add  them  one 
to  another,  as  often  as  we  will,  and  connder  the 
ipace  or  diftance  fo  imagined,  either  as  filled  with 
folid  parts,  fo  that  another  body  cannot  come 
there,  without  difplacing  and  th  fulling  out  the  body 
that  was  there  before ;  or  elfe  as  void  of  folidity,  fo 
that  a  body  of  equal  dimenfions  to  that  empty  or 
pure  fpace,  may  be  placed  in  it  without  the  remo- 
ving or  expulfion  of  anything  that  was  there.  But 
to  avoid  confufion  in  difcourfes  concerning  this 
matter,  it  were  poffibly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  name 
extenfton  were  applied  only  to  matter,  or  the  di- 
llance  of  the  extremities  cf  particular  bodies,  and 
the  term  export/ion  to  fpace  in  general,  with  or 
without  folid  mr.tter  pofTeffing  it,  fo  as  to  fay, 
Space  is  expanded,  and  body  extended.  But  in  this 
every  one  has  his  liberty  ;  I  propofe  it  only  for  the 
more  clear  and  diftindl  way  cf  fpeaking. 

§  28.  The  knowing  precifely  what  our  words 
(land  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in  this,  as  well  a.s 
in  a  great  many  other  cafes,  Cjuickly  end  the  dis- 
pute. For  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  men,  when 
they  come  to  examine  them,  find  their  fimple 
ideas  all  generally  to  agree,  though  in  difcourfe 
with  one  another,  they  perhaps  confound  one  ano- 
ther with  different  names.  I  imagine  that  men 
who  ab(lra(Sl  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine 
the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ 
in  thinking;  however,  they  may  perplex  them- 
fclves  with  words,  according  to  the  way  of  fpeaking 
ot  the  fcveral  fchools  or  f;£ts  they  have  been  bred 
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up  in  :  though,  amongft  unthinking  men,  who 
examine  not  fcrupuloully  and  carefully  their  own 
ideas,  and  ftrip  them  not  from  the  marks  men 
ufe  for  them,  but  confound  them  with  words, 
there  muft  be  endlefs  difpute,  wrangling,  and 
jargon,  efpecially  if  they  be  learned  bookifh  men, 
devoted  to  fome  feci,  and  accuflomed  to  the 
language  of  it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  o- 
thers.  But  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  any  two 
thinking  men  mould  really  have  different  ideas,  I 
do  not  fee  how  they  could  difcourfe  or  argue  one 
with  another.  Here  I  muft  not  be  miitaken,  to 
think  that  every  floating  imagination  in  mens 
brains,  is  prefently  of  that  fort  of  ideas  I  fpeak  of. 
It  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  thofe  confu- 
fed  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  cu- 
ftom,  inadvertency,  and  common  converfation :  it 
requires  pains  and  afliduity  to  examine  its  ideas, 
till  it  refolves  them  into  thofe  clear  and  diftincl; 
fimple  ones,  out  of  which  they  are  compounded  j 
and  to  fee  which,  amongft  its  fimple  ones,  have 
or  have  not  aneceli'ary  connection  and  dependence 
one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  do  this  in  the  pri- 
mary and  original  notion  of  things,  he  builds  up- 
on floating  and  uncertain  principles,  and  will  of- 
ten find  himfelf  at  a  lofs. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  Duration,  and  its  Jimple  Modes . 

$  I.  Duration  is  fleeting  extenfion.  §  2—4.  Its 
idea  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  our  ideas. 
§  5.  The  idea  of  duration  applicable  to  things 
whiljl  ive  fleep.  §  6 — 8.  The  idea  of  fuccejfion, 
not  from  motion.  §  9 —  1 1 .  The  train  of  ideas 
has  a  certain  degree  of  quicknefs.  §12.  This 
train  the  meafure  of  other  fuccefjlons.  §  13 — 15. 
The  mind  cannot  fix  long  on  one  invariable  idea. 
§.  1 6.  Ideas,  however  made,  include  no  fenfe  of 
motion.  §  17.  Time  is  duration  fet  out  by  mea- 
fures.  §  18.  A  good  meafure  of  time  mufi  divide 
its  whole  duration  into  equal  periods.  §19.  The 
revolutions  of  the  Jim  and  moon,  the  properejl  mea- 
Jures  of  time.  §  20.  But  not  by  their  motion,  but 
periodical  appearances.  §  21.  No  two  parts  of 
duration  can  be  certainly  known  to  be  equal. 
§  22.  Time  not  the  meafure  of  motion.  ^23.  Mi- 
nutes, hours,  and  years,  not  neceffary  me  a  fur  es 
of  duration.  \  25 — 27.  Our  meafure  of  thre 
applicable  to  duration  before  time.  §  28—32.  £- 
ternity. 

§  i.npHERE  is  another  fort  of  diitance  or 
1  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not 
from  the  permanent  parts  of  fpace,  but  from  the 
fleeting  and  perpetually  perifhing  parts  of  fuccef- 
fion.  This  we  call  duration,  the  fimple  modes 
whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it,  whereof  we 
have  diftin£V.  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  time 
and  eternity. 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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§  2.  The  anfwer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  who 
afked  what  time  was,  Si  non  rogas  intelligo,  (which 
amounts  to  this  ;  the  more  I  fet  myfelf  to  think 
of  it,  the  lefs  I  underftand  it),  might  perhaps  per- 
fuadeone,  that  time,  which  reveals  all  other  things, 
is  itfelf  not  to  to  be  discovered.  Duration,  time,  and 
eternity,  are  not,  without  realbn,  thought  to  have 
fomething  very  abftrufe  in  their  nature.  But  how- 
ever remote  thefe  may  feem  from  our  comprehen- 
fion,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their  originals, 
I  doubt  not  but  one  of  thofe  fources  of  all  our 
knowledge,  viz  fenfation  and  reflection,  will  be  able 
to  furnifh  us  with  thefe  ideas,  as  clear  and  di- 
ftin£t  as  many  other,  which  are  thought  much 
lefs  obfcure*,  and  we  fhall  find,  that  the  idea  of 
eternity  itfelf  is  derived  from  the  fame  common 
original  with  the  reft  of  our  ideas. 

§.  3.  To  underftand  time  and  eternity  aright, 
we  ought  with  attention  to  confider  what  idea 
it  is  we  have  of  duration,  and  how  we  come  by  it. 
It  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  will  but  obfcrve 
what  pafles  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train 
of  ideas  which  conftantly  fucceed  one  another  in 
his  underftanding,  as  long  as  he  is  awake.  Re- 
flection on  thefe  appearances  of  feveral  ideas,  one 
after  another  in  our  minds,  is  that  which  furnifh- 
es  us  with  the  idea  of  fuccejjion  :  and  the  diftance 
between  any  parts  of  that  fucceflion,  or  between 
the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is 
that  we  call  duration.  For,  whilft  we  are  think- 
ing, or  whilft  we  receive  fucceflively  feveral  ideas 
in  our  minds,  we  know  that  we  do  exift ;  and 
fo  we  call  the  exiftence,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
exiftence  of  ourfelves,  or  any  thing  elfe,  commen- 
furate  to  the  fucceffion  of  any  ideas  in  our  minds, 
the  duration  of  ourfelves,  or  any  fuch  other  thing 
co-exifting  with  our  thinking. 
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§  4.  That  we  have  our  notion  of fucceffion  and 
duration  from  this  original,  viz.  from  reflection 
on  the  train  of  ideas,  which  we  find  to  appear 
one  after  another  in  our  own  minds,  feems  plain 
to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  perception  of  duration^ 
but  by  confidering  the  train  of  ideas  that  take 
their  turns  in  our  understandings.  When  that 
fucceffion  of  ideas  ceafes,  our  perception  of  dura- 
tion ceafes  with  it  j  which  every  one  clearly  expe- 
riments in  himfelf  whilft  he  fleeps  foundly,  whe- 
ther an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year ; 
of  which  duration  of  things,  whilft  he  fleeps  or 
thinks  not,  he  has  no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is 
quite  loft  to  him  j  and  the  moment  wherein  he 
leaves  off  to  think,  till  the  moment  he  begins  to 
think  again,  feems  to  him  to  have  no  diftance. 
And  fo  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking 
man,  if  it  were  poflible  for  him  to  keep  only  one 
idea  in  his  mind  without  variation,  and  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  others :  and  we  fee,  that  one  who  fixes 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  fo  as  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  that 
pafs  in  his  mind,  whilft  he  is  taken  up  with  that 
earneft  contemplation,  lets  flip  out  of  his  account 
a  good  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time 
fhorter  than  it  is.  But  if  fleep  commonly  unites 
the  diftant  parts  of  duration,  it  is  becaufe  during 
that  time  we  have  no  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our 
minds.  For  if  a  man,  during  his  fleep,  dreams, 
and  variety  of  ideas  make  themfelves  perceptible 
in  his  mind  one  after  another,  he  hath  then,  du- 
ring fuch  a  dreaming,  a  fenfe  of  duration,  and  of 
the  length  of  it.  By  which  it  is  to  me  very  clear, 
that  men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their 
refleElion  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  they  obferve  to 
fucccedojae  another  in  theix  own.  uaderfiaiidings ; 
Y  2 
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without  which  cbfervation  they  can  have  no  no- 
tion of  duration,  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
world. 

§  5.  Indeed  a  man  having,  from  reflecting  on 
the  fucceffion  and  number  of  his  own  thoughts, 
got  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration,  he  can  apply 
that  notion  to  things  which  exift  while  he  does 
not  think ;  as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion from  bodies  by  his  fight  or  touch,  can  apply 
it  to  diftances,  where  no  body  is  feen  or  felt.  And 
therefore,  though  a  man  has  no  perception  of  the 
length  of  duration  which  pafied  whilft  he  flept, 
or  thought  not ;  yet  having  obferved  the  revolu- 
tion of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length  of 
their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  con- 
stant, he  can,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  that  re- 
volution has  proceeded  after  the  fame  manner, 
whilft  he  was  afleep  or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to 
do  at  other  times ;  he  can,  I  fay,  imagine  and 
make  allowance  for  the  length  of  duration,  whilft 
he  fiept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve,  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  world,  inftead  of  their  ordinary  night's 
iieep,  had  pafled  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in 
one  continued  ileep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  irrecoverably  loft  to  them, 
and  been  for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of 
time. 

§  6.  Thus  by  reflecting  on  the  appearing  of  va- 
rious ideas,  one  after  another,  in  cur  understandings , 
we  get  the-  fiction  of  fucceffion ;  which  if  any  one  flicuid 
think  we  did  rather  get  from  our  cbfervation  of 
motion  by  our  fenfes,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  of  my 
mind,  when  he  confiders,  that  even  motion  pro- 
duces in  his  mind  an  idea  of  fuccellion,  no  other- 
wife  than  as  it  produces  there  a  continued  train 
of  diftinguifliabk  ideas.     For  a  man  looking  upon 
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a  body  really  moving,  perceives  yet  no  motion  at 
all,  unlefs  that  motion  produces  a  conftant  train 
of  fuccejftve  Ideas ,  v.  g.  a  man  becalmed  at  fea, 
out  of  light  of  land,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on 
the  fun,  or  fea,  or  (hip,  a  whole  hour  together, 
and  perceive  no  motion  at  ail  in  either ;  though  it 
be  certain,  that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  have 
moved,  during  that  time,  a  great  way :  but  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  either  of  them  to  have  chan- 
ged diftance  with  fome  other  body,  as  foon  as  this 
motion  produces  any  new  idea  in  him,  then  he 
perceives  that  there  has  been  motion.  But  where- 
ever  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  reft  about  him, 
without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all  ;  if,  during 
this  hour  of  quiet,  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will 
perceive  the  various  ideas  of  his  own  thoughts  in 
his  own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another,  and 
thereby  obferve  and  find  fucceffion  where  he  could 
obferve  no  motion. 

§  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reafon  why  mo* 
tlsaj  veryjlowy  though  they  are  conftant,  are  not 
perceived  by  us  ;  becaufe  in  their  remove  from  one 
ienfible  part  towards  another,  their  change  of  di- 
ftance is  fo  flow,  that  it  caufes  no  new  ideas  in  us, 
but  a  good  while  one  after  another :  and  fo  not 
caufing  a  conftant  train  of  new  ideas  to  follow 
one  another  immediately  in  our  minds,  we  have 
no  perception  of  motion  •,  which  confifting  in  a 
conftant  fucceffion,  we  cannot  perceive  that  fuc- 
ceffion without  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  varying  i- 
deas  arifing  from  it. 

$  8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  fo  fivifty 
as  not  to  affect  the  fenfes  diftinttly  with  feveral 
diftinguifhable  diftances  of  their  motion,  and  fo 
eaufe  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not 
b'JL  perceived  to  move.  For  any  tiling  that  moves 
*  3 
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round  about  in  a  circle,  in  lefs  time  than  our  ideas 
are  wont  to  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds,  is 
not  perceived  to  move;  but  feems  to  be  a  perfect, 
entire  circle  of  that  matter  or  colour,  and  not  a 
part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 

§  9.  Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  probable,  that  our  ideas  do,  whilft 
we  are  awake,  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds 
at  certain  diftances,  not  much  unlike  the  images 
in  the  infide  of  a  lanthorn,  turned  round  by  the 
heat  of  a  candle.  This  appearance  of  theirs  in 
train,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  fometimes  falter, 
and  fometimes  flower;  yet,  I  guefs,  varies  not 
verv  much  in  a  waking  man  :  there  feem  to  be 
certain  bounds  to  the  quicknefs  and  jloiunefs  of  the 
fucceffion  of  thofe  ideas  one  to  another  in  our  mindst 
beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor  haften. 

§  10.  The  reafon  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture, 
is  from  obferving,  that  in  the  impreffions  made  up- 
on any  of  our  fenfes,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  de- 
gree perceive  any  fucceffion  ;  which  if  exceeding 
quick,  the  fenfe  of  fucceffion  is  loft,  even  in  cafes 
where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real  fucceffion. 
Let  a  cannon-bullet  pafs  through  a  room,  and  in 
its  way  take  with  it  any  limb,  or  flefhy  parts  of  a 
man ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any  demonftration  can  be, 
that  it  muft  ftrike  fucceffively  the  two  fides  of  the 
room  :  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  it  muft  touch  one 
part  of  the  flefh  firlt,  and  another  after,  and  fo 
in  fucceiTion  :  and  yet  I  believe  no-body,  who  e- 
ver  felt  the  pain  of  fuch  a  fhot,  or  heard  the  blow 
againft  the  two  diftant  walls,  could  perceive  any 
fucceffion,  either  in  the  pain  or  found  of  fo  fwift 
a  ftroke.  Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  where- 
in we  perceive  no  fucce.Tion,  is  that  which  we  may 
call  an  inflant;  and.  is  that  which  takes  up  the  Unit 
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of  onlv  one  idea  in  our  minds,   without  the   fuccef- 
iion  of  another,  wherein,  therefore,  we  pc; 
no  fuccelhon  at  all. 

§  II.  This  alfo  happens  ivhere  the  motion  is  fo 
Jlsiv,  as  not  to  fupply  a  conftant  train  of  frefh  ide- 
as to  the  fenfes,  as  fail  as  the  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  new  ones  into  it ;  and  fo  other  ideas  of 
our  own  thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into  our 
minds  between  thofe  offered  to  our  fenfes  by  the 
moving  body,  there  thefenje  of  motion  is  l:Jl  ,■  and 
the  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  difiance  with  fome  other  bodies,  as 
fait  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  do  naturally 
follow  one  another  in  train,  the  thing  feems  to 
fland  dill,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of  clocks, 
and  fhadows  of  fun-dials,  and  other  conftant,  but 
ilow  motions,  where,  though  after  certain  inter- 
val?, we  perceive  by  the  change  of  diftance  that 
it  hath  moved,  yet  the  motion  itfelf  we  perceive 
not. 

§  12.  So  that  to  me  it  feems,  that  the  conftant 
and  regular  fuccejjton  of  ideas  in  a  waking  man  is, 
as  it  were,  the  meafure  and  Jlandard  of  all  other 
fuccejjions,  whereof  if  any  one  either  exceeds  the 
pace  of  our  ideas,  as  where  two  founds  or  pains, 
C5V.  take  up  in  their  fucceffion  the  duration  of 
but  one  idea,  or  elfe  where  any  motion  or  fuc- 
ceffion is  fo  ilow,  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with 
the  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  the  quicknefs  in  which 
they  take  their  turns  •■,  as  when  any  one  or  more 
ideas,  in  their  ordinary  courfe,  come  into  our 
mind  between  thofe  which  are  offered  to  the  fight 
by  the  different  perceptible  diftances  of  a  body  in 
motion,  or  between  founds  or  fmells  following 
one  another,  there  alfo  the  fenfe  of  a  conftant 
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continued  fucceflion  is  loft,  and  we  perceive  it 
not,  but  with  certain  gaps  of  reft  between. 

§  13.  If  it  be  fo,  that  the  ideas  of  our  minds, 
whilft  we  have  any  there,  do  conftantly  change 
and  fhift  in  a  continual  fucceflion,  it  would  be  im- 
poflible,  may  any  one  fay,  for  a  man  to  think 
long  of  any  one  thing  ;  by  which,  if  it  be  meant, 
that  a  man  may  have  one  jelf-fame  ftngle  idea  a  long 
time  alone  in  his  mind>  without  any  variation  at  all, 
I  think,  in  matter  of  fa&,  it  is  not  pojjible ;  for 
which  (not  knowing  how  the  ideas  of  our  minds 
are  framed,  of  what  materials  they  are  made, 
whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how  they  come 
to  make  their  appearances),  I  can  give  no  other 
reafon  but  experience :  and  I  would  have  any  one 
try  whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried  fingle  idea 
in  his  mind,  without  any  other,  for  any  confider- 
able  time  together. 

§14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any 
degree  of  light  or  whitenefs,  or  what  other  he 
pleafes ;  and  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  all  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind  ;  but  that 
fome,  either  of  another  kind,  or  various  confide- 
rations  of  that  idea,  (each  of  which  confiderations 
is  a  new  idea),  will  conftantly  fucceed  one  another 
in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

§  15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  cafe, 
I  think,  is  only  to  mind  and  obferve  what  the 
ideas  are  that  take  their  turns  in  his  underftand- 
ing  ;  or  elfe  to  direct  the  fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as 
he  hath  a  defire  or  ufe  of:  but  hinder  the  conftant 
fucceflion  of  frefh  ones,  I  think  he  cannot,  though 
he  may  commonly  chufe,  whether  he  will  heed- 
fully  obferve  and  confider  them. 

§  16.  Whether  thefe  feveral  ideas  in  a  man's 
mind  be  made  by  certain  motions,  I  will  not  here 
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difpute  :  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  they  include  no 
idea  of  motion  in  their  appearance  ;  and  if  a  man 
had  not  the  idea  of  motion  otherwife,  I  think  he 
would  have  none  at  all,  which  is  enough  to  my 
prefent  purpofe  ;  and  fuihciently  fhews,  that  the 
notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  appear- 
ing there  one  after  another,  is  that  which  gives  us 
tiie  idea  of  fucceftion  and  duration,  without  which 
we  fhould  have  no  iuch  ideas  at  all.  It  is  not  then 
motion,  but  the  coujlant  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds, 
whilft  we  are  waking,  that  furnijbes  us  with  the 
idea  of  duration,  whereof  motion  no  otherwife 
gives  us  any  perception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our 
minds  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  be- 
fore fhewed  :  and  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fuc- 
ceflion and  duration,  by  the  train  of  other  ideas 
fucceeding  one  another  in  our  minds,  without  the 
idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas  cau- 
fed  by  the  uninterrupted  fenfible  change  of  diftance 
between  two  bodies,  which  we  have  from  mo- 
tion ;  and  therefore  we  fhould  as  well  have  the 
idea  of  duration,  were  there  no  fenfe  of  motion  at 
ail. 

(>  17.  Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration, 
the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind  to  do,  is,  to 
get  fome  meafure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby 
it  might  judge  of  its  different  lengths,  and  confi- 
der  the  diftincl:  order  wherein  feveral  things  exift, 
without  which  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge 
would  be  confufed,  and  a  great  part  of  hiftory  be 
rendered  very  ufclefs.  This  cenhderation  of  du- 
ration, as  fet  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked 
by  certain  meafures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  think, 
h  n  oft  properiv  we  call  time. 

§  18.  In  the  m^afittrmg  of  exten'fion,  there  is 
Bat&og  more  required  but  the  application  of  the 
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ftandard  or  meafure  we  make  ufe  of  to  the  thing, 
of  whofe  extenfion  we  would  be  informed.  But 
in  the  meafuring  of  duration  this  cannot  be  done, 
becaufe  no  two  different  parts  of  fucceflion  can  be 
put  together  to  meafure  one  another :  and  no- 
thing being  a  meafure  of  duration  but  duration,  as 
nothing  is  of  extenfion  but  extenfion,  we  cannot 
keep  by  us  any  (landing  unvarying  meafure  of 
duration,  which  confifts  in  a  conftant  fleeting  fuc- 
ceflion, as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  extenfion, 
as  inches,  feet,  yards,  £s>V.  marked  out  in  perma- 
nent parcels  of  matter.  Nothing  then  could  ferve 
well  for  a  convenient  meafure  of  time,  but  what 
has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its  duration  into 
apparently  equal  portions,  by  conftantly  repeated 
periods.  What  portions  of  duration  are  not  di- 
ftinguifhed,  or  confidered  as  diftinguifhed  and 
meafured  by  fuch  periods,  come  not  fo  properly 
onder  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by  fuch 
phrafes  as  thefe,  viz.  before  all  time,  and  when 
time  Jhall  be  no  more. 

§  19.  The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the 
fun,  as  having  been,  from  the  beginning  of  na- 
ture, conftant,  regular,  and  univerfally  obfervable 
by  all  mankind,  and  fuppofed  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther, have  been  with  reafon  made  ufe  of  for  the 
meafure  of  duration.  But  the  diftinttion  of  days 
and  years,  having  depended  on  the  motion  of  the 
fun,  it  has  brought  this  miftake  with  it,  that  it 
has  been  thought  that  motion  and  duration  were 
the  meafure  one  of  another.  For  men,  in  the 
meafuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  t°fc .  which  they  found  themfelves, 
upon  any  mention  of  time  or  duration,  prefently 
to  think  on,  all  which  portions  of  time  were  mea- 
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fured  out  by  the  motion  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies, 
they  were  apt  to  confound  time  and  motion  ;  or 
at  lead  to  think,  that  they  had  a  neceflary  con- 
nection one  with  another :  whereas  any  conftant 
periodical  appearance,  or  alteration  of  ideas  in 
feemingly  equidiftant  fpaces  of  duration,  if  con- 
ftant and  univerfally  obfervable,  would  have  as 
well  diftinguifhed  the  intervals  of  time,  as  thofe 
that  have  been  made  ufe  of.  For  fuppofing  the 
fun,  which  fome  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been 
lighted  up  at  the  fame  diftance  of  time  that  it  now 
every  day  comes  about  to  the  fame  meridian,  and 
then  gone  out  again  about  twelve  hours  after,  and 
that  in  the  fpace  of  an  annual  revolution,  it  had 
fenfibly  increafed  in  brightnefs  and  heat,  and  fo 
decreafed  again  ;  would  not  fuch  regular  appear- 
ances ferve  to  meafure  out  the  diftances  of  dura- 
tion to  all  that  could  obferve  it,  as  well  without 
as  with  motion  ?  For  if  the  appearances  were 
conftant,  univerfally  obfervable,  and  in  equidi- 
ftant periods,  they  would  ferve  mankind  for  mea- 
fure of  time  as  well,  were  the  motion  away. 

§  20.  For  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blow- 
ing of  a  plant,  returning  at  equidiftant  periods  in 
all  part6  of  the  earth,  would  as  well  ferve  men  to 
reckon  their  years  by  as  the  motions  of  the  fun : 
and  in  effect  we  fee,  that  fome  people  in  America 
counted  their  years  by  the  coming  of  certain  birds 
amongft  them  at  their  certain  feafons,  and  leaving 
them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of  an  ague,  the  fenfe 
of  hunger  or  thirft,  a  fmell  or  a  tafte,  or  any  other 
idea  returning  conftantly  at  equidiftant  periods, 
and  making  itfelf  univerfally  be  taken  notice  of, 
would  not  fail  to  meafure  out  the  courfe  of  fuc- 
ceflion,  and  diftinguifh  the  diftances  of  time. 
Thus  we  fee,  that  men  born  blind  count  time  well 
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enough  by  years,  whofe  revolutions  yet  they  can- 
not diitinguifh  by  motions  that  they  perceive  not : 
And  I  afk,  whether  a  blind  man,  who  diftinguiih- 
ed  his  years  either  by  heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of 
winter)  by  the  fmell  of  any  flower  of  the  fpring, 
or  tafte  of  any  fruit  of  the  autumn,  would  not 
have  a  better  meafure  of  time  than  the  Romans 
had  before  the  reformation  of  their  Calendar  by 
Julius  Crefar,  or  many  other  people,  whofe  years, 
notwithftanding  the  motion  of  the  fun,  which  they 
pretend  to  make  ufe  of,  are  very  irregular?  And 
it  adds  no  fmall  difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the 
exad~l  length  of  the  years  that  feveral  .potions  count- 
ed by,  are  hard  to  be  known,  they  differing  very 
much  one  from  another,  and  I  think  I  may  fay, 
all  of  them  from  the  precife  motion  of  the  fun  : 
and  if  the  fun  moved  from  the  creation  to  the  flood 
conftantly  in  the  equator,  and  fo  equally  difper- 
fed  its  light  and  heat  to  all  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  in  days  all  of  the  fame  length,  without 
its  annual  variations  to  the  tropics,  as  a  late  inge- 
nious author  fuppofes,  I  do  not  think  it  very  eafy 
to  imagine,  that  (notwithftanding  the  motion  of 
the  fun)  men  fliould,  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
from  the  beginning  count  by  years,  or  meafure 
their  time  by  periods,  that  had  no  feniible  marks 
very  obvious  to  diftinguifh  them  by. 

§  21.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  without  a 
regular  motion,  fuch  as  of  the  fun,  or  fome  other, 
how  could  it  ever  be  known,  that  fuch  periods 
were  equal  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  the  equality  of 
any  other  returning  appearances  might  be  known 
bv  the  fame  way  that  that  of  days  was  known,  or 
prefumed  to  be  fo  at  firft,  which  was  onlybyjudge- 
ing  of  them  by  the  train  of  ideas  which  had  pafled 
in  mens  minds  in  the  intervals  :  by  which  train  of 
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ideas  difcovering  inequality  in  the  natural  days, 
but  none  in  the  artificial  days;  the  artificial  days, 
or  Nu^e^tpa,  were  gueffed  to  be  equal,  which 
vis  fuffkient  to  make  them  ferve  for  a  meafure : 
though  exacler  fearch  has  fince  difcovered  inequa- 
lity in  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  we 
know  not  whether  the  annual  alfo  be  not  unequal : 
thefe  yet,  by  their  prefumed  and  apparent  equality, 
ferve  as  well  to  reckon  time  by,  (though  not  to 
meafure  the  parts  of  duration  exactly),  as  if  they 
could  be  proved  to  be  exactly  equal.  We  muft 
therefore  carefully  diftinguifh  betwixt  duration  it- 
felf,  and  the  meafures  we  make  ufe  of  to  judge  of 
its  length.  Duration  in  itfelf  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  going  on  in  one  conftant,  equal,  uniform 
courfe :  but  none  of  the  meafures  of  it,  which  we 
make  ufe  of,  can  be  known  to  do  fo  ;  nor  can  we 
be  affured,  that  their  aiTigned  parts  or  periods  are 
equal  in  duration  one  to  another  ;  for  two  fuccef- 
five  lengths  of  duration,  however  meafured,  can 
never  be  demonfcrated  to  be  equal.  The  motion 
of  the  fun,  which  the  world  ufed  fo  long,  and 
fo  confidently,  for  an  exact  meafure  of  duration, 
has,  as  I  faid,  been  found  in  its  feveral  parts  un- 
equal :  and  though  men  have  of  late  made  ufe  of 
a  pendulum,  as  a  more  fteady  and  regular  motion 
than  that  of  the  fun,  (or,  to  fpeak  more  truly)  of 
the  earth ;  yet  if  any  one  ihould  be  afked  how  he 
pertainly  knows  that  the  two  fucceffive  fwingg  of 
a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  fa- 
tisfy  him  that  they  are  infallibly  fo  :  fince  we 
cannot  be  fure  that  the  caufeof  that  motion,  which 
is  unknown  to  us,  fhall  always  operate  equally  ; 
and  we  are  fure  that  the  medium  in  which  the  pen- 
dulum moves,  is  not  conftantly  the  fame  :  either 
of  which  varying,  may  alter  the  equality  of  fuch 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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periods,  and  thereby  deilroy  the  certainty  and  ex- 
a&nefs  of  the  meafure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any 
other  periods  of  other  appearances  •,  the  notion 
of  duration  ftill  remaining  clear,  though  our  mea- 
fures  of  it  cannot  any  of  them  be  demonstrated  to 
be  exact.  Since,  then,  no  two  portions  of  fuccef- 
£on  can  be  brought  together,  it  is  impolTible  ever 
certainly  to  know  their  equality.  All  that  we  can 
do  for  a  meafure  of  time,  is  to  take  fuch  as  have 
continual  fuocefRve  appearances  at  feemingly  e- 
quidiftant  periods  ;  of  which  feeming  equality  ive 
have  no  other  meafure ,  but  fuch  as  the  train  of  our 
own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the 
concurrence  of  other  probable  reafons,  to  per- 
fuade  us  of  their  equality. 

§  22.  One  thing  feems  strange  to  me,  that 
whilst  all  men  manifeftly  meafured  time  by  the 
motion  of  the  great  and  vifible  bodies  of  the 
world,  time  yet  mould  be  defined  to  be  the  mea- 
fure of  motion  :  whereas  it  is  obvious  to  every  one, 
who  reflects  ever  fo  lilt le on  it,  that  to  meafure  mo- 
tion, fpace  is  as  neceffary  to  be  confidered  as  time, 
and  thofe  who  look  a  little  farther,  will  find  alfo 
the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  neceffary  to  be  taken 
into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  will  eftimate 
or  meafure  motion,  fo  as  to  judge  right  of  it. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  motion  any  otherwife  conduce 
to  the  meafuring  of  duration,  than  as  it  constant- 
ly brings  about  the  return  of  certain  fenfible  ideas, 
in  feeming  equidiftant  periods.  For  if  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  fliip  driven 
bv  unsteady  winds,  fometimes  very  flow,  and  at 
others  irregularly  very  fwift  j  or  if  being  conftant- 
ly  equally  fwift,  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and  pro- 
duced not  the  fame  appearances,  it  would  not  at 
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all  help  us  to  meafure  time,  any  more  than  the 
feeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

§23.  Minutes,  hours,  dayt,  and  years,  are  then 
no  more  neceffary  to  time  or  duration,  than  inches, 
feet,  yards,  and  miles,  marked  out  in  any  matter, 
are  to  extenfion.  Fcr  though  we  in  this  part  of 
the  univerfe,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  them,  as  of 
periods  fet  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  or  as 
known  parts  of  fuch  periods,  have  fixed  the  ideas 
of  fuch  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which 
we  apply  to  all  parts  of  time,  whofe  lengths  we 
would  confider:  yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  where  they  no  more  ufe  thefe  mea- 
fures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan  they  do  our  inches, 
feet,  or  miles.  But  yet  fomething  analogous  to 
them  there  muft  be  :  for  without  fome  regular 
periodical  returns,  we  could  not  meafure  our- 
felves,  or  fignify  to  others  the  length  of  any  du- 
ration, though,  at  the  fame  time,  the  world  were 
as  full  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it 
difpofed  into  regular  and  apparently  equidiftant 
revolutions.  But  the  different  meafures  that  may 
be  made  ufe  of  for  the  account  of  time,  do  not  at 
all  alter  the  notion  of  duration,  which  is  the  thinp- 
to  be  meafured,  no  more  than  the  different  ftan- 
dards  of  a  foot  and  a  cubit,  alter  the  notion  of 
extenfion  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  thofe  different 
meafures. 

§  25.  The  mind  having  once  got  fuch  a  mea- 
fure of  time,  as  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun, 
can  apply  that  meafure  to  duration,  wherein  that 
meafure itfelf  did  notexift,  and  with  which,  in  the 
reality  of  its  being,  it  had  nothing  to  do  :  for, 
fhould  one  fay,  that  Abraham  was  born  in  the 
2712  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether  as 
intelligible,  as  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of 
Z  2 
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the  world,  though  there  were  fo  far  back  no  mo- 
tion of  the  fun,  nor  any  other  motion  at  all.  For 
though  the  Julian  period  be  fuppofed  to  begin  fe- 
veral  hundred  years  before  there  were  really  either 
days,  nights,  or  years,  marked  out  by  any  revo- 
lutions of  the  fun,  yet  we  reckon  as  right,  and 
thereby  meafure  durations  as  well,  as  if  really  at 
that  time  the  fun  had  exifted,  and  kept  the  fame 
ordinary  motion  it  doth  now.  The  idea  of  dura- 
tion equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  is 
as  eafily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration, 
where  no  fun  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot 
or  yard  taken  from  bodies  here  can  be  applied  in 
our  thoughts  to  diftances  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  world,  where  are  no  bodies  at  all. 

§  26.  For  fuppofing  it  were  5639  miles,  or 
millions  of  miles,  from  this  place  to  the  remoteft 
body  of  the  univerfe,  (for  being  finite,  it  muft 
be  at  a  certain  diftance),  as  we  fuppofe  it  to  be 
5639  years  from  this  time  to  the  firft  exiftence  of 
any  body  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  can, 
in  our  thoughts,  apply  this  meafure  of  a  yard  to  du- 
ration before  the  creation,  or  beyond  the  duration 
of  bodies  or  motion,  as  we  can  this  meafure  of 
mile  to  fpace  beyond  the  utmoft  bodies  ;  and  by 
the  one  meafure  duration,  where  there  was  no  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  other  meafure  fpace  in  our 
thoughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 

§  27.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that  in  this 
way  of  explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I 
fhould  not,  viz.  that  the  world  is  neither  eternal 
nor  infinite  ;  I  anfwer,  that  to  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  not  needful  in  this  place  to  make  ufe 
of  arguments  to  evince  the  world  to  be  finite,  both 
in  duration  and  extenfion :  but  it  being  at  lead  as 
conceivable  as  the  contrary,  I  have  certainly  die 
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liberty  to  fuppofe  it,  as  well  as  any  one  hath  to 
fuppofe  the  contrary ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
every  one,  that  will  go  about  it,  may  eafily  con- 
ceive In  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though 
hot  of  all  duration;  and  fo  may  come  to  a  flop  and 
von  ultra  in  his  consideration  of  motion  :  fo  alfo 
in  his  thoughts  he  may  fet  limits  to  body,  and  the 
extenfion  belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  fpace  where 
no  body  is,  the  utmoft  bounds  of  fpace  and  du- 
ration being  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  as  well 
as  the  utmoft  bounds  of  number  are  beyond  the 
largeftcomprehenfion  of  the  mind  5  and  all  for  the 
fame  reafon,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  another  place. 

§  28.  By  the  fame  means  therefore,  and  from 
the  fame  original  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of 
time,  we  have  alfo  that  idea  which  we  call  E- 
ternity,  viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  fucceffion 
and  duration,  by  reflecting  on  the  train  of  our  own 
ideas,  caufed  in  us  either  by  the  natural  appear- 
ances of  thofe  ideas  coming  conftantly  of  themfelves 
into  our  waking  thoughts,  or  elfe  caufed  by  exter- 
nal objects  fucceflively  affecting  our  fenfes  ;  and 
having  from  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  got  the 
ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  duration,  we  can,  in  our 
thoughts,  add  fuch  lengths  of  duration  to  one  an- 
other, as  often  as  we  pleafe,  and  apply  them,  fo 
added,  to  durations  paft  or  to  come:  and  this  we 
can  continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds  or  limits, 
and  proceed  in  itifinitum,  and  apply  thus  the 
length  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  to  dura- 
tion, fuppofed  before  the  fun's,  or  any  other  mo- 
tion, had  its  being;  which  is  no  more  difficult  or 
abfurd,  then  to  apply  the  notion  I  have  of  the 
moving  of  a  fhadow,  one  hour  to-day  upon  the 
luii-uial,  to  the  duration  of  fomcthing  lait  night; 
v.  g.  the  burning  of  a  candle,  wLjjch  16  now  ab- 
2  3 
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folutely  feparate  from  all  actual  motion;  and  it  is 
as  impoflible  for  the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an 
hour  laft  night,  to  co-exift  with  any  motion  that 
now  is,  or  for  ever  fhall  be,  as  for  any  part  of 
duration  that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  co-exift  with  the  motion  of  the  fun  now  ; 
but  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that  having  the  idea 
of  the  length  of  the  motion  of  the  fhadow  on  a  dial 
between  the  marks  of  two  hours,  I  can  as  diftinct- 
ly  meafure  in  my  thoughts  the  duration  of  that 
candle-light  laft  night,  as  I  can  the  duration  of  any 
thing  that  does  now  exift :  and  it  is  no  more  than 
to  think,  that  had  the  fun  fhone  then  on  the  dial, 
and  moved  after  the  fame  rate  it  doth  now,  the 
fhadow  on  the  dial  would  have  paffed  from  one 
hour-line  to  another,  whilft  that  flame  of  the 
candle  lafted 

§  29.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being 
only  the  idea  I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  perio- 
dical regular  motions,  neither  of  which  motions  do 
ever  all  at  once  exift,  but  only  in  the  ideas  1  have 
of  them  in  my  memory  derived  from  my  fenfes  or 
reflection,  I  can  with  the  fame  eafe,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration 
antecedent  to  all  manner  of  motion,  as  well  as  to 
any  thing  that  is  but  a  minute  or  a  day  antecedent 
to  the  motion  that  at  this  very  moment  the  fun  is 
in.  All  things  paft  are  ea4ually  and  perfectly  at 
reft,  and  to  this  way  of  confederation  of  them  are 
all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  or  but  yefterday  ;  the  meafuring  of 
any  duration  by  fome  motion,  depending  not  at  all 
on  the  real  co-exiftence  of  that  thing  to  that  mo- 
tion, or  any  other  periods  of  revolution,  but  the 
having  a  clear  idea  of  the  length  of  fome  periodical 
known  motion,  or  other  intervals  of  duration  in 
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my  mind,  and  applying  that  to  the  duration  of 
the  thing  I  would  meafure. 

§  30.  Hence  we  fee,  that  fome  men  imagine 
the  duration  of  the  world,  from  its  firft  exiftence, 
to  this  prefent  year  1689,  to  have  been  5639 
years,  or  equal  to  5639  annual  revolutions  of  the 
fun;  and  others  a  great  deal  more;  as  the  Egyp- 
tians of  old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander  counted 
23,000  years  from  the  reign  of  the  fun-,  andtheChi- 
nefe  now,  who  account  the  world  3,269,000  years 
old,  or  more;  which  longer  duration  of  the  world, 
according  to  their  computation,  though  I  ihould 
not  believe  to  be  true,  yet  I  can  equally  imagine 
it  with  them,  and  as  truly  underfland  and  fay  one 
is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  underftand  that  Me- 
thufalem's  life  was  longer  than  Enoch's:  and  if 
the  common  reckoning  of  5639  fhould  be  true, 
(as  it  may  be,  as  well  as  any  other  afligned),  it 
hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what  others  mean, 
when  they  make  the  world  1000  years  older,  fince 
every  one  may  with  the  fame  facility  imagine  (I  do 
not  fay  believe)  the  world  to  be  50,000  years  old, 
as  5639  ;  and  may  as  well  conceive  the  duration 
of  50,000  years  as  5639.  Whereby  it  appears, 
that  to  the  meaf tiring  the  duration  of  any  thing  by 
time>  it  is  not  requifite  that  that  thing  ihould  be 
co-exiftent  to  the  motion  we  meafure  by,  or  any 
other  periodical  revolution;  but  it  fuffices  to  this 
purpofe,  that  tue  have  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any 
regular  periodical  appearances^  which  we  can  in 
our  minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which  the  mo- 
tion or  appearance  never  co-exifted. 

§  31.  For  as  in  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  de- 
livered by  Mofes,  I  can  imagine  that  light  exifted 
three  days  before  the  fun  was,  or  had  any  motion, 
barely  by  thinking  that  the  duration  of  light,  be- 
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fore  the  fun  was  created,  was  fo  long  as  (if  the  fun 
had  moved  then  as  it  doth  now)  would  have  been 
equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal  revolutions ;  fo  by 
the  fame  way  I  can  have  an  idea  of  the  chaos,  or 
angels  being  created,  before  there  was  either  light 
or  any  continued  motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
day,  a  year,  or  a  1000  years.  For,  if  I  can  but 
confider  duration  equal  to  one  minute,  before  either 
the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can  add  one 
minute  more  till  I  come  to  60  :  and  by  the  fame 
way  of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years,  (i.  e. 
fuch  or  fuch  parts  of  the  fun's  revolution,  or  any 
other  period  whereof  I  have  the  idea),  proceed  in 
infinitumj  and  fuppofe  a  duration  exceeding  as  ma- 
ny fuch  periods  as  I  can  reckon,  let  me  add  whilft 
I  will,  which,  I  think,  is  the  notion  we  have  of 
eternity,  of  whofe  infinity  we  have  no  other  no- 
tion than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to 
which  we  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 

§32.  And  thus,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  that  from 
thofe  two  fountains  of  all  knowledge  before  men- 
tioned, viz.  reflection  and  fetfation,  we  get  the  i- 
deas  of  duration,  and  the  meafures  of  it.     For, 

ifl,  By  obferving  what  pafTes  in  our  minds, 
how  our  ideas  there  in  train  conftantly  fome  va- 
niih,  and  others  begin  to  appear,  we  come  by  the 
idea  oi  face  effort. 

idly,  By  obferving  a  diftance  in  the  parts  of 
this  fuceeihon,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

2,dlyi  By  fenfation  obferving  certain  appearances 
at  certain  regular  and  feeming  equidift ant  periods, 
we  get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  meafures  of 
duration,  as  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  &c. 

Afthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  mea- 
fures of  time,  or  ideas  of  ilated  length  of  dura- 
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tion  in  our  minds,  as  often  as  we  will,  we  can 
come  to  imagine  duration,  ivhere  nothing  does  really 
endure  or  exijl ;  and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow, 
next  year,  or  feven  years  hence. 

$tk!yt  By  being  able  to  repeat  any  fuch  ideas  of 
any  length  of  time,  as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an 
age,  as  often  as  we  will,  in  our  own  thoughts,  and 
adding  them  one  to  another,  without  ever  coming 
to  the  end  of  fuch  addition,  any  nearer  than  we 
can  to  the  end  of  number,  to  which  we  can  always 
add,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity,  as  the  fu- 
ture eternal  duration  of  our  fouls,  as  well  as  the 
eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which  muft  necef- 
farily  have  always  exifted. 

6thlyi  By  confidering  any  part  of  infinite  dura- 
tion, as  fet  out  by  periodical  meafures,  we  come 
by  the  idea  of  what  we  call  time  in  general. 
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C  H  A  P.     XV. 

Of  Duration  ^Expansion,   con- 
fidsred  together. 

\  I.  Both  capable  of  greater  and  left,  $  2.  Ex- 
pat fion  not  bounded  by  matter.  §  3.  Nor  dura- 
tion by  motion.  \  4.  Why  men  more  eafily  ad- 
mit infinite  duration,  than  infinite  expanfion. 
^  5.  Time  to  duration  is  as  place  to  expanfion. 
I  6.  'Time  and  place  are  taken  for  fo  much  of  ei- 
ther, as  are  fet  out  by  the  exifience  and  motion  of 
bodies.  \  7.  Sometimes  for  fo  much  cf  either ',  as 
nve  difign  by  meafures  taken  from  the  bulk  or  mo- 
tion of  bodies.  \  8.  They  belong  to  all  beings. 
\  O.  All  the  parts  of  extenfion  are  extenfion  ; 
and  all  the  parts  of  duration  are  duration.  §  10. 
Their  parts  infeparable.  \  11.  Duration  is  as 
a  line,  expanfion  as  a  folid.  §  12.  Duration 
has  never  tivo  parts  together,  expanfion  altoge- 
ther. 

§  1.  r  a  "Hough  we  have  in  the  precedent  chap- 
A  ters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  confidera- 
tions  of  fpace  and  duration  •,  yet  they  being  ideas 
of  general  concernment,  that  have  fomething  very 
abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the  compa- 
ring them  one  with  another  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
ufe  for  their  illuftration  ;  and  we  may  have  the 
more  clear  and  diftinCt  conception  of  them,  by 
taking  a  view  of  them  together.  Diftance  or  fpace, 
in  its  fimple  abftra£r.  conception,  to  avoid  confu- 
fion,  I  call  expansion,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
extension,  which  by  feme  is    ufed  to  exprefs 
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this  diflance  only  as  it  is  in  the  folid  parts  of  mat- 
ter, and  fo  includes,  or  at  leaft  intimates,  the  idea 
of  body  :  whereas  the  idea  of  pure  diflance  in- 
cludes no  fuch  thing.  I  prefer  alfo  the  word  ex- 
panfion  to  /pace,  beeaufe  /pace  is  often  applied  to 
diftance  of  fleeting  fucceffive  parts,  which  never 
exift  together,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  are  per- 
manent. In  both  thefe  (viz.  expanfton  and  du- 
ration J  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of  conti- 
nued lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  lefs  quantities : 
for  a  man  has  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  difference  of 
the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day,  as  of  an  inch 
and  a  foot. 

\  2.  The  tnindy  having  got  the  idea  of  the 
length  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a  fpan, 
or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you  will,  can,  as  has 
been  faid,  repeat  that  idea  ;  and  fo  adding  it  to 
the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length,  and  make  it 
equal  to  two  fpans,  or  two  paces,  and  fo  as  often 
as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  diftance  of  any  parts 
of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increafes  thus, 
till  it  amounts  to  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  or 
rcmoteft  ftar.  By  fuch  a  progreffion  as  this, 
fetting  out  from  the  place  where  it  is,  or  any  o- 
therplace,  it  can  proceed  and  pafs  beyond  all  thofe 
lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  flop  its  go;ng  on, 
either  in  or  without  body.  It  is  true,  we  can  ea- 
fily  in  our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  folid 
extenfion  ;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  body, 
we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  at  :  but  when  the 
mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  pro- 
grefs  into  this  endlefs  expanfion  ;  of  that  it  can 
neither  find  nor  conceive  any  end.  Nor  let  any 
one  fay,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of  body  there  is 
nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  confine  God  within 
the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon,  whofe  underftand- 
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ing  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wii'dom,  feems  to 
have  other  thoughts,  when  he  fays,  Heaven,  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens ,  cannot  contain  thee:  and  he, 
I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himfelf  the  capa- 
city of  his  own  underllanding,  who  perfuades 
himfelf  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts  farther 
than  God  exifts,  or  imagine  any  expanfion  where 
he  is  not. 

5  3*  Juut  f°  is  it  m  duration,  the  mind  having 
get  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  can  double, 
multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own, 
but  beyond  the  exiftence  of  all  corporeal  beings, 
and  all  the  meafur? s  of  time,  taken  from  the  great 
bodies  of  the  world,  and  their  motions.  But  yet 
every  one  eafily  admits,  that  though  we  make  du- 
ration boundlefs,  as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet 
extend  it  beyond  all  being.  God,  every  one  ea- 
fily allows,  fills  eternity ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  reafon,  why  any  one  fhould  doubt  that  he  like- 
wife  fills  immenfity.  His  infinite  being  is  certain- 
ly as  boundlefs  one  way  as  another  ;  and  me- 
thinks  it  afcribes  a  little  too  much  to  matter,  to 
fay,  where  there  is  noboilv,  there  is  nothing. 

§  4.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  reafon, 
why  every  one  familiarly,  and  without  the  leaft 
hesitation,  fpeaks  of  and  fuppofes  eternity,  and 
flicks  not  to  afcribe  infinity  to  duration  ;  but  it  is 
with  more  doubting  and  referve  that  many  admit, 
or  fuppofe  the  infinity  of  fpace.  The  reafon 
whereof  feems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  duration  and 
extenfion  being  ufed  as  names  of  affections  be- 
lonctnf  to  other  beings,  we  eafily  conceive  in  God 
infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot  avoid  doing  fo  : 
but  not  attributing  to  him  extenfion,  but  only  to 
matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  aptcr  to  doubt  of 
the  exiftence  of  expanlion   without  matter,    of 
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which  alone  we  commonly  fuppofe  it  an  attribute. 
And  therefore,  when  men  purfue  their  thoughts 
of  fpace,  they  are  apt  to  flop  at  the  confines  of 
body,  as  if  fpace  were  there  at  an  end  too,  and 
reached  no  farther.  Or  if  their  ideas  upon  confi- 
deration  carry  them  farther,  yet  they  term  what 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  univerfe,  imaginary 
fpace;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  becaufe  there  is  no 
body  exifting  in  it.  "Whereas  duration,  antece- 
dent to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is 
meafured  by,  they  never  term  imaginary  ;  becaufe 
it  is  never  fuppofed  void  of  fome  other  real  ex- 
igence. And  if  the  names  of  things  may  at  all 
direct  our  thoughts  towards  the  originals  of  mens 
ideas,  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  that  they  may  very 
much),  one  may-have  occafion  to  thinkby  the  name 
duration,  that  the  continuation  of  exiftence,  with 
a  kind  of  refi  fiance  to  any  dellruclive  force,  and 
the  continuation  of  folidity,  (which  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with,  and  if  we  will  look  into  the 
minute  anatomical  parts  of  matter,  is  little  differ- 
ent from  hardnefs),  were  thought  to  have  fome 
analogy,  and  gave  occafion  to  words,  fo  near  of 
kin  as  durcre  and  durum  effe.  And  that  durare 
is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  that  of 
exijieyce,  we  fee  in  Horace,  Epod.  xvi.  Ferro  d:i- 
ravit  fefula.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  whoever  purfues  his  own  thoughts,  will 
find  them  fometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  extent 
of  body,  into  the  infinity  of  fpace  or  expanficn  ; 
the  idea  whereof  is  diftincl  and  feparate  from  bo- 
dy, and  all  other  things  :  which  may,  to  thofe 
who  pleafc,  be  a  fubjec.1  of  farther  meditation. 

§  5.  Time,  in  general,  is  to  duration,  as  place 
to  exparfion.  They  are  fo  much  of  thofe  bound- 
lefs  oceans  of  eternity  and  immenfity,  as  is  fet  out 
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and  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft,  as  it  were  by  land- 
marks ;  and  fo  are  made  ufe  of  to  denote  the  po- 
rtion of  finite  real  beings,  in  refpect  one  to  an- 
other, in  thofe  uniform  infinite  oceans  of  dura- 
tion and  fpace.  Thefe  rightly  confidered,  are  no- 
thing but  ideas  of  determinate  diftances  from  cer- 
tain known  points  fixed  in  diitinguifhable  fenfible 
things,  and  fuppofed  to  keep  the  fame  diftance 
one  from  another.  From  fuch  points  fixed  in  fen- 
fible beings  we  reckon,  and  from  them  we  mea- 
fure  our  portions  of  thofe  infinite  quantities  •, 
which  fo  confidered,  are  that  which  we  call  time 
and  place.  For  duration  and  fpace  being  in  them- 
felves  uniform  and  boundlefs,  the  order  and  pofi- 
tion  of  things,  without  fuch  known  fettled  points, 
would  be  loft  in  them  ;  and  all  things  would  lie 
jumbled  in  an  incurable  confufion. 

§  6.  Time  and  place  taken  thus  for  determinate 
diftinguifhable  portions  of  thofe  infinite  abyfies  of 
fpace  and  duration,  fet  out  or  fuppofed  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  marks  and  known 
boundaries,  have  each  of  them  a  twofold  accep- 
tation. 

FirJI,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for 
fo  much  of  infinite  duration,  as  is  meafured  out 
by,  and  co-exiftent  with  the  exiftence  and  mo- 
tions of  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  as  far  as 
we  know  any  thing  of  them  :  and  in  this  fenfe 
time  begins  and  ends  with  the  frame  of  this  fen- 
fible world,  as  in  thefe  phrafes  before  mentioned, 
before  all  time,  or  ivhen  time  Jhall  be  no  more. 
Place  likewife  is  taken  fometimes  forthat  portion 
of  infinite  fpace,  which  is  poiTeffed  by,  and  com- 
prehended within  the  material  world ;  and  is  there- 
by diftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of  expanfion ;  though 
this  may  more  properly  be  called  extension 
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than  place.  Within  thefe  two  are  confined,  and 
by  the  obfervable  parts  or"  them  are  meafured  and 
determined  the  particular  time  or  duration,  and 
the  particular  extenfion  and  place  of  all  corporeal 
beings. 

§  7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  word  time  is  u- 
fed  in  a  larger  fenfe,  and  is  applied  to  parts  of  that 
infinite  duration,  notthat  were  really  diitinguifhed 
and  meafured  out  by  this  real  exiftence  and  peric*- 
dical  motions  of  bodies  that  were  appointed  from 
the  beginning  to  be  for  figns  and  for  feafons,  and 
for  days  and  years,  and  are  accordingly  our  mea- 
fures  of  time  •,  but  fuch  other  portions  too  of  that 
infinite  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any 
occafion,  do  fuppofe  equal  to  certain  lengths  of 
meafured  time  ;  and  fo  coniider  them  as  bounded 
and  determined.  For  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the 
creation,  or  fall  of  the  angels,  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Julian  period,  we  fnould  fpeak  properly  e- 
nough,  and  fhould  be  understood,  if  we  faid,  it 
is  a  longer  time  fince  the  creation  of  angels,  than 
the  creation  of  the  world,  by  7640  years  :  where- 
by we  would  mark  out  fo  much  of  that  undiftin- 
guifhed  duration,  as  we  fuppofe  equal  to,  and 
would  have  admitted  7640  annual  revolutions  of 
the  fun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does.  And 
thus  likewife  we  fometimes  fpeak  of  place,  di- 
ftance,  or  bulk,  in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  world,  when  we  confider  fo  much  of 
that  fpace  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a 
body  of  any  affigned  dimenfions,  as  a  cubic  foot ; 
or  do  fuppofe  a  point  in  it,  at  fuch  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  any  part  of  the  univerfe. 

§  8.  Where  and  nvhen  are  queftions  belonging 
to  all  finite  exiftences,  and  are  by  us  always  rec- 
koned from  fome  known  parts  of  this  feufible 
A  a  2 
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world,  and  from  fome  certain  epochs  marked  out 
to  us  by  the  motions  obfervable  in  it.  Without 
fome  fuch  fixed  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of 
things  would  be  loft,  to  our  finite  underftandings, 
in  the  boundlefs  invariable  oceans  of  duration  and 
expanfion  •,  which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite 
beings,  and,  in  their  full  extent,  belong  only  to 
the  Deity.  And  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder, 
that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  fo  often 
find  cur  thoughts  at  a  lofs,  when  we  would  con- 
fider  them  either  abftraclly  in  themfelves,  or  as  any 
way  attributed  to  the  firft  incomprehenfible  Being. 
But  when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  beings, 
the  extenfion  of  any  body  is  fo  much  of  that  in- 
finite fpace,  as  the  bulk  of  that  body  takes  up<. 
And  place  is  the  pofition  of  any  body,  when  con- 
fidered  at  a  certain  diftance  from  fome  other.  As 
the  idea  of  the  particular  duration  of  any  thing,  is 
an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite  duration,  which 
pafles  during  the  exiftence  of  that  thing  ;  fo  the 
time  when  the  thing  exifted  is  the  idea  of  that  fpace 
of  duration,  which  patted  between  fome  known 
and  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  cf 
that  thing.  One  fhews  the  diftance  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bulk,  or  exiftence  of  the  fame  thing, 
as  that  it  is  a  foot  fquare,  or  lafted  two  years  ; 
the  other  fhews  the  diftance  of  it  in  place,  or  ex- 
iftence from  other  fixed  points  of  fpace  or  dura- 
tion ;  as  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  or  the  firft  degree  of  Taurus,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000th  year  of 
the  Julian  period:  all  which  diftances  we  meafure 
by  preconceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  fpace 
and  duration,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees; 
and  in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and  years,  C5"V. 
§  9.  There  is  one  thing  more,  wherein  /pact 
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aad  duration  have  a  great  conformity ;  and  that  is, 
though  they  are  juftly  reckoned  amongft  our  fim- 
ple ideas,  yet  none  of  the  diftinct  ideas  we  have 
of  either  is  without  all  manner  of  compofttion  *  \ 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  to  confift  of 
parts  :  but  their  parts  being  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hin- 
der them  not  from  having  a  place  amongft  fimple 
ideas.  Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to 
fo  fmall  a  part  of  extenfion  and  duration,  as  exclu- 
ded divifibility,  that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  in- 
divisible unit,  or  idea ;  by  repetition  of  which, 
it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extenfion 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  Mr  Locke,  that  if  fpace 
cor.fifts  of  parts,  as  it  is  confeffed  in  this  place,  he 
fhould  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the  number  of  fimple 
ideis  ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  what 
he  fays  elfewhere,  that  a  fimple  Idea  is  uncovipounded, 
and  contains  in  it  nothing  but  ont  uniform  appearance, 
or  conception  of  the  mind,  and  is  not  dijling::ifh- 
able  into  different  ideas  *.  It  is  farther  objected, 
that  Mr  Locke  bath  not  given,  in  the  fecond  chapter 
of  the  fecond  book,  where  he  begins  to  fpeak  of  fimple 
ideas,  an  exact  definition  of  what  he  underftands  by 
the  word  simple  ideas.  To  thefe  difficulties  Mr 
Locke  anfwers  thus:  To  begin  with  the  la  ft,  he  de- 
clares, that  he  has  not  treated  this  fubjecl  in  an  or- 
der perfectly  fcholaftic,  having  not  had  much  familia- 
rity with  thofe  fort  of  books  during  the  writing  of  his, 
and  not  remembering  at  all  the  method  in  which  they 
are  written;  and  therefore  his  readers  ought  not  to 
expect  definitions  regularly  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  fubject.  Mr  Locke  contents  himfelf  to  em- 
ploy the  principal  terms  that  he  ules,  i'o  that  from  his 
ul'e  of  them  the  reader  may  eafily  comprehend  what  he 
A  a  3  ' 
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and  duration.  But  fince  the  mind  is  not  able  to 
frame  an  idea  of  any  fpace  without  parts,  inftead 
thereof  it  makes  ufe  of  the  common  meafures, 
which  by  familiar  ufe,  in  each  country,  have  im- 
printed themfehes  on  the  memory,  (as  inches  and 
feet,  or  cubits  and  parafangs ;  and  fo  feconds, 
minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  in  duration) ;  the 
mind  makes  ufe,  I  fay,  of  fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  as 
fimple  ones;  and  thefe  are  the  component  parts  of 
larger  ideas,  which  the  mind,  upon  occafion, 
makes  by  the  addition  of  fuch  known  lengths, 
which  it  is  acquainted  with.     On  the  other  tide, 

means  by  them.  But  with  refpcct  to  the  term  fnnple 
idea,  he  has  had  the  good  luck  to  define  that  in  the 
place  cited  in  the  objection  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
reafon  to  fupply  that  defect.  The  queftion  then  is  to 
know,  whether  the  idea  of  extcnfion  agrees  with  this 
definition  ?  Which  will  effectually  agree  to  it,  if  it 
be  underftood  in  the  fenfe  which  Mr  Locke  had  prin- 
cipally in  his  view  ;  for  that  composition  which  he 
defigned  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  was  a  compo' 
fition  of  different  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  com- 
position of  the  fame  kind,  in  a  thing  whofe  effence 
confifts  in  having  parts  of  the  fame  kind,  where  you 
can  never  come  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this 
compofition.  So  that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  confifls 
in  having  partes  extra  partes,  (as  the  fchools  fpeak), 
it  is  always,  in  the  fenfe  of  Mr  Locke,  a  fimple  idea ; 
becaule  the  idea  of  having  partes  extra  partes,  cannot 
be  refolved  into  two  other  ideas.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  objection  made  to  Mr  Locke,  with  refpedt  to 
the  nature  of  extenfion,  Mr  Locke  was  aware  of  it,  as 
may  be  feen  in  chap.  xv.  §  o.  of  the  fecond  book, 
where  he  fays,  that  the  leaft  portion  of  fpace  or  ex- 
tenfion, whereof  we  have  a  clear  and  dHtinct  idea, 
may  perhaps  be  the  fitteft  to  be  coniidered  by  us  as 
a  jimpk  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex 
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the  ordinary  fmalleft  meafure  we  have  of  either  is 
looked  on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind 
by  divihon  would  reduce  them  into  lefs  frac- 
tions. Though  on  both  fides,  both  in  addition 
and  divifion,  either  of  fpace  or  duration,  when  the 
idea  under  consideration  becomes  very  big,  or 
very  fmall,  its  precife  bulk  becomes  very  obicure 
and  cenfufed ;  and  it  is  the  number  of  its  repeated 
additions,  or  diviiions,  that  alone  remains  clear 
and  diilincl:,  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who 
will  let  his  thoughts  loofe  in  the  vaft  expanfion 
of  fpace,  or  divisibility  of  matter.  Every  part  of 
duration  is  duration  too  j  and  every  part  of  ex- 
modes  of  fpace  and  extenfion  are  made  up.  So  that, 
according  to  Mr  Locke,  it  may  very  fitly  be  called  a 
Jhnple  idea,  fince  it  is  the  leaf!  idea  of  fpace  that  the 
mind  can  form  to  itfelf,  and  that  cannot  be  divided 
by  the  mind  into  any  lefs,  whereof  it  has  in  itfelf  any 
determinate  perception.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  fimple  idea ;  and  that  is  Suf- 
ficient to  take  away  this  objection  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
defign  of  Mr  Locke,  in  this  place,  to  difcourfe  of  any 
thing  but  concerning  the  ideas  of  the  mind.  But  if 
this  is  not  fuffkient  to  clear  the  difficultv,  Mr  Locke 
hath  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  if  the  idea  of 
extenfion  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  cannot  exactly  agree 
with  the  definition  that  he  has  given  of  thofe  fimpie 
ideas,  fo  that  it  differs  in  feme  manner  from  all  0- 
thers  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  it  is  better  to  leave  it 
there,  expofed  to  this  difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new 
divifion  in  his  favour.  It  is  enough  for  Mr  Locke 
that  his  meaning  can  be  underftood.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  obferve  intelligible  difcourfes  fpoiled  by  too 
much  fubtilty  in  nice  divifions.  We  ought  to  pur 
things  together  as  well  as  we  can,  doRrime  caufa  ; 
but,  after  all,  feveral  things  will  be  bundled  up  toge- 
ther under  our  terms  and  ways  of  fpeaking. 
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tcnfion  is  extenfion  •,  both  of  them  capable  of 
addition  or  divifion  in  infinitum.  But  the  lead 
portions  of  either  of  them,  whereof  we  have 
clear  and  diftincl:  ideas,  may,  perhaps,  be  fitteft 
to  be  confidered  by  us,  as  the  fimple  ideas  of 
that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of 
fpace,  extenfion,  and  duration,  are  made  up,  and 
into  which  they  can  again  be  diftin£Uy  refolved. 
Such  a  fmall  part  in  duration  may  be  called  a 
moment^  and  is  the  time  of  one  idea  in  our  minds, 
in  the  train  of  their  ordinary  fucceffion  there. 
The  other  wanting  a  proper  name,  I  know  not 
whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  fenfible  pointy 
meaning  thereby  the  leaft  particle  of  matter  or 
fpace  we  can  difcern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a 
minute,  and  to  the  fharpeft  eyes  feldom  lefs  than 
thirty  feconds  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the 
centre. 

§  10.  Expanfion  and  duration  have  this  far- 
ther agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  confi- 
dered by  us  as  having  parts  ;  yet  their  parts  are 
not  feparable  one  from  another,  no  not  even  in 
thought :  though  the  parts  of  bodies,  from  whence 
we  take  our  meafure  of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of 
motion,  or  rather  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  from  whence  we  take  the  meafure  of  the 
other,  may  be  interrupted  and  feparated ;  as  the 
one  is  often  by  reft,  and  the  other  is  by  fleep, 
which  we  call  reft  too. 

§11.  But  there  is  this  manifeft  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  ideas  of  lengthy  which  we 
have  of  expanfion,  are  turned  every  way,  and  £b 
make  figure,  and  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  but  du- 
ration is  but,  as  it  were,  the  length  of  one  ftreight 
line,  extended  in  infinitum,  not  capable  of  multi- 
plicity, variation,  or  figure ;  but  is  one  common 
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meafure  of  all  exiftence  whatfoever,  wherein  all 
things,  whilfl:  they  exift,  equally  partake.  For 
this  prefent  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that 
are  now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that 
part  of  their  exiftence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all 
but  one  tingle  being-,  and  we  may  truly  fay,  they 
ail  exift  in  the  fame  moment  of  time.  Whether 
angels  and  lpirits  have  any  analogy  to  this,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  expanfion,  is  beyond  my  comprehenfion  : 
and,  perhaps,  for  us,  who  have  underftandings 
andcomprehenfionsfuitedtoourown  prefervation, 
and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the 
reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings,  it  is  near 
as  hard  to  conceive  any  exiftence,  or  to  have  an 
idea  of  any  real  being,  with  a  perfeel  negation 
of  all  manner  of  expanfion  •>  as  it  is  to  have  the 
i  lea  of  any  real  exiftence,  with  a  perfeel:  negr.t:on 
of  all  manner  of  duration.  And  therefore  what 
fpirits  have  to  do  with  fpace,  or  how  they  com- 
municate in  it,  we  know  not.  All  that  we  know 
h,  that  bodies  do  each  fingly  poflefs  its  proper 
portion  of  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  folid 
parts  ;  and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from 
having  any  fhare  in  that  particular  portion  of  fpace, 
whilft  it  remains  there. 

§  12.  Duration  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of 
it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of  perifhing  diftance,  of 
which  no  two  parts  exift  together,  but  follow  each 
ether  in  fucceiuon  ;  as  expanfion  is  the  idea  of  lad- 
ing diftance,  all  whofe  parts  exift  together,  and  are 
not  capable  of  fuccelhon.  And  therefore  though 
we  cannot  conceive  any  duration  without  fuccef- 
,  nor  can  put  it  together  in  our  thoughts  that 
any  being  does  not  exift  to-morrow,  or  poflefs  at 
once  more  than  the  prefent  moment  of  duration  ; 
yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
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Almighty,  far  different  from  that  of  man,  or  any 
other  finite  being:  becaufe  man  comprehends  not 
in  his  knowledge  or  power,  all  paft  and  future 
things  :  his  thoughts  are  but  of  yefterday,  and  he 
.knows  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.  What 
is  once  pad  he  can  never  recal ;  and  what  is 
yet  tu  come,  he  cannot  make  prefent.  What  I 
fay  of  man,  I  fay  of  all  finite  beings,  who,  though 
they  may  far  exceed  man  in  knowledge  and  power, 
yet  are  no  more  than  the  meaneft  creature,  in 
comparifon  with  God  himfelf.  Finite  of  any 
magnitude,  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite. 
God's  infinite  duration  being  accompanied  with 
infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  power,  he  fees  all 
things  paft  and  to  come ;  and  they  are  no  more 
diftant  from  his  knowledge,  no  farther  removed 
from  his  fight,  than  the  prefent :  they  all  lie  under 
the  fame  view;  and  there  is  nothing  which  he 
cannot  make  exift  each  moment  he  pleafes.  For 
the  exiftence  of  all  things  depending  upon  his  good 
pleafure,  all  things  exift  every  moment  that  he 
thinks  fit  to  have  them  exift.  To  conclude,  ex- 
panfion  and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and 
comprehend  each  other;  every  part  of  fpace  being 
in  every  part  of  duration  ,  and  every  part  of  du- 
ration in  every  part  of  expanfion.  Such  a  combi- 
nation of  two  diftincl:  ideas,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce 
to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety  we  do  or  can 
conceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  farther  fpecu- 
lation. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Number. 

§  r.  Number ,  the  ftmplejl  and  mofi  univerfal  idea, 
§  2.  Its  modes  made  by  addition.  §  3.  Each  mode 
dijhncl.  §  4.  Therefore  demonji rations  in  num- 
bers the  moji  precife.  §  5,  6.  Names  necefary 
to  numbers.  §  7.  Why  children  number  not 
earlier.     §  8.   Number  meafures  all  meafurables. 

§  i.  A  Mongst  all  the  ideas  we  have,  as  there 
I"\  is  none  fuggeited  to  the  mind  by  more 
ways,  fo  there  is  none  more  fimple  than  that  of 
u  mty,  or  One  :  it  has  no  fhadow  of  variety  or 
compofition  in  it :  every  object  our  fenfes  are  em- 
ployed about,  every  idea  in  our  understandings, 
every  thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this  idea  along 
with  it.  And  therefore  it  is  the  moit  intimate  to 
our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is  in  its  agreement  to 
all  other  things,  the  molt  univerfal  idea  we  have. 
For  number  applies  itfelf  to  men,  angels,  aclions, 
thoughts,  every  thing  that  either  doth  exift,  or 
can  be  imagined. 

§  2.  By  repeating  this  idea  in  our  minds,  and 
adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  come  by  the 
complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.  Thus  by  add- 
ing one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a 
couple :  by  putting  twelve  units  together,  we 
have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen,  and  of  a  fcorc 
or  a  million,  or  any  other  number. 

\  3.  The  fimple  modes  of  number  are  of  all  other 
the  molt  diftindt ;  every  the  lea  ft  variation,  which 
is  an  unit,   making  each  combination   as   clearly 
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different  from  that  which  apprcacheth  neareft  to 
it,  as  the  moft  remote;  two  being  as  diftin£t  from 
one,  as  two  hundred;  and  the  ideas  of  two,  as 
diftinft  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.  This 
is  not  fo  in  other  fimple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not 
fo  eafy,  nor  perhaps  poffible,  for  us  to  diftinguifh 
betwixt  two  approaching  ideas,  which  yet  are  re- 
ally different.  For  who  will  undertake  to  find  a 
difference  between  the  white  of  this  paper,  and 
that  of  the  next  degree  to  it  ?  Or  can  form  di- 
ftinct  ideas  of  every  the  leaft  excefs  in  extenfion  ? 
§  4.  The  clearnefs  and  diftin&nefs  of  each 
mode  of  number  from  all  others,  even  thofe  that 
approach  neareft,  makes  me  apt  to  think,  that  de- 
monltrations  in  numbers,  if  they  are  not  more  e- 
vident  and  exa£l  than  in  extenfion,  yet  they  are 
more  general  in  their  ufe,  and  more  determinate 
in  their  application.  Becaufe  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers are  more  precife  and  diftinguifhable  than  in 
extenfion  •,  where  every  equality  and  excefs  are 
not  fo  eafv  to  be  obferved  or  meafured  •,  becaufe 
our  thoughts  cannot  in  fpace  arrive  at  any  deter- 
mined fmallnefs,  beycnd  which  it  cannot  go,  as 
an  unit ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  or  proportion 
of  any  the  leaft  excefs  cannot  be  difcovered  :  which 
is  clear  otherwife  in  number,  where,  as  has  been 
faid,  91  is  as  diftinguifhable  from  90,  as  from 
9000,  though  91  be  the  next  immediate  excefs 
to  90.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  extenfion,  where  what- 
foever  is  more  than  juft  a  foot,  or  an  inch,  is  not 
diftinguifhable  from  the  itandard  of  a  foot,  or  an 
inch;  and  in  lines,  which  appear  c!:  an  equal 
length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  other  by  in- 
numerable parts  :  nor  can  any  one  affign  an  angle, 
which  fhall  be  the  next  biggeft  to  a  right  one. 
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§  5.  By  the  repenting,  as  has  been  faid,  the 
idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  unit, 
we  make  therefore  one  collective  idea,  marked  by 
the  name  two.  And  whofoever  can  do  this,  and 
proceed  on,  ftill  adding  one  more  to  the  laft  col- 
lective idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and 
give  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for 
feveral  collections  of  units*  diltinguifhed  one  from 
another,  as  far  as  he  hath  a  feries  of  names  for 
following  numbers,  and  a  memory  to  retain  that 
feries,  with  their  feveral  names  :  all  numeration 
being  but  ltill  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  together,  a^  comprehended 
in  one  idea,  a  new  or  diftinct.  name  or  fign, 
whereby  to  know  it  from  thofe  before  and  after, 
and  diitiniuifh  it  from  every  fmallcr  cr  greater 
multitude  of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one 
to  on^,  and  fo  to  two,  and  lb  go  on  with  his  tale, 
taking  ltill  with  him  the  diftinct  names  belonging 
to  every  progrellion  ;  and  fo  again,  by  fubtract- 
ing  an  unit  from  each  collection,  retreat  and  lef- 
fen  them,  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of  numbers, 
within  the  compafsof  his  language,  or  for  which 
he  hath  names,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  more. 
For  the  feveral  fimple  modes  of  numbers,  being  i.i 
our  minds  but  fo  many  combinations  of  units, 
which  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  c- 
ther  di [Terence  but,  more  or  lei's,  names  or  marks 
for  each  diitinct  combination,  feem  more  necetfa- 
ry,  than  in  any  other  fort  of  ideas.  For  without 
fuch  names  or  marks,  we  can  hardly  well  make 
ufe  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially  where  the 
combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude 
of  units  ;  which  put  together  without  a  name  or 
mark,  to  diftinguifh  that  precife  collection,  will 
hardlv  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  coufufion. 

Vol.  I.  1)  b 
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§  6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reafon  why  fome 
Americans,  I  have  fpoken  with,  (who  were  other- 
wife  of  quick  and  rational  parts  enough),  could 
not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means  count  to  a  ioco  ; 
nor  had  any  diftincl  idea  of  that  number,  though 
they  could  reckon  very  well  to  20.  Becaufe  their 
language  being  fcanty,  and  accommodated  only  to 
the  few  neceflaries  of  a  needy  fimple  life,  unac- 
quainted either  with  trade  or  mathematics,  had 
no  words  in  it  to  ftand  for  1000  ;  fo  that  when 
they  were  difcourfed  with  of  thofe  greater  num- 
bers, they  would  fliew  the  hairs  of  their  head,  to 
exprefs  a  great  multitude,  which  they  could  not 
number;  which  inability,  I  fuppofe,  proceeded  from 
their  want  of  names.  The  Tououpinambos  had  no 
names  for  numbers  above  5  ;  any  number  beyond 
that  they  made  outbyfhewing  their  fingers,  and  the 
fingers  of  others  who  were  prefent*  :  and  I  doubt 
not  but  we  ourfelves  might  diftinclly  number  in 
words  a  great  deal  farther  than  we  ufually  do, 
would  we  find  out  but  fome  lit  denomination  to 
fignify  them  by  ;  whereas,  in  the  way  we  ta  ke 
now  to  name  them,  by  millions  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions, &c.  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or  at 
molt  four  and  twenty  decimal  progrelfions,  with- 
out confufion.  But  to  fhew  how  much  diftin£r. 
names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,  or  having 
ufeful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  fet  all  thefe  fol- 
lowing figures,  as  the  marks  of  one  number:  v,gm 

nonilions.  oB'tliom*  feptilions.  fextilions.  quintriliehs. 
857324.   162486.345896.     437918      423I47- 

quctriiions.    trilions.    bilious,    millions.       unit!. 
248106.     235421.  261734  368149.    623137. 

*   Kuloire  d'nn    voyage    fait  ea  la    terre    du    Bralll, 
par  Jean  <le  Lery,  c  xx. 
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The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  Eng- 
lish, will  be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  mil- 
lions, of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  mil- 
lions, of  millions,  of  millions,  (which  is  the  deno- 
minationof  the  fecond  fix  figures).  In-which  way, 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  any  dirtiuguiihmg  no- 
tions of  this  number:  but  whether,  by  giving  e- 
very  fix  figures  a  new  and  orderly  denomination, 
thefe,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more  figures,  in 
progrefiion,  might  not  eaGly  be  counted  diflinct.- 
ly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  eafily  to  our- 
f  jives,  and  more  plainly  fignified  to  others,  I  leave 
jt  to  be  confidered.  This  I  mention  only,  to 
fhew  how  nece:!.  ry  dluinci  names  are  to  number- 
ing, without  pretending  to  introduce  new  ones 
of  my  invention. 

§  7.  Thus  children,  either  for  want  of  names 
to  mark  the  feveral  progreffions  of  numbers,  or 
not  having  yet  the  faculty  to  collect,  fcattered  ideas 
into  complex  ones,  and  range  them  in  a  regular 
order,  and  fo  retain  them  in  their  memories,  as  is 
necetlbry  to  reckoning,  do  not  begin  to  number 
very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far  or  fleadily, 
till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well  furniihed  with 
good  itore  of  other  ideas  ;  and  one  may  often  ob- 
serve them  difcourfe  and  reafon  pretty  well,  and 
have  very  clear  conceptions  of  feveral  other  things, 
before  they  can  tell  twenty.  And  fome,  through 
the  default  of  their  memories,  who  cannot  retain 
the  feveral  combinations  of  numbers,  with  their 
names  annexed  in  their  diftincSt  orders,  and  the 
dependence  of  fo  long  a  train  of  numeral  progref- 
fions, and  their  relation  one  to  another,  are  not 
able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon,  or  regularly  go 
over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers.  For  he  that 
13b  2 
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will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  muft  know,  that  nineteen  went  be- 
fore, with  the  diftinft  name  cr  fign  of  every 
one  of  them,  as  they  ftand  marked  in  their  or- 
der ;  for  where-ever  this  fails,  a  gap  is  made,  the 
chain  breaks,  and  the  progrefs  in  numbering  can 
go  no  farther.  So  that  to  reckon  right,  it  is  re- 
quired, 1.  That  the  mind  diftinguifh  carefully 
two  ideas,  which  are  different  one  from  another 
only  by  the  addition  or  fubtra&ion  of  one  unit. 
'2.  That  it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks 
of  the  feveral  combinations  from  an  unit  to  that 
number;  and  that  not  confufedly,  and  at  random, 
but  in  that  exact,  order  that  the  numbers  follow 
one  another :  in  either  of  which,  if  it  trips,  the 
whole  buiinefs  of  numbering  will  be  difturbed, 
?.nd  there  will  remain  only  the  confufed  idea  of 
multitude,  but  the  ideas  neceffary  to  diftinct.  nu- 
meration will  not  be  attained  to. 

6  8.  This  farther  is  obfervable  in  tu/tnber,  that 
it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  in  meafu- 
ring  all  things,  that  by  us  are  meafurable,  which 
principally  are  expanjion  and  duration  ;  and  our 
idea  of  infinity,  even  when  applied  to  thofe,  feems 
to  be  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number.  For 
what  elfe  are  our  ideas  of  eternity  and  immenfitv, 
but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain  ideas  of  ima- 
gined parts  of  duration  and  expanfion,  with  the 
infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no 
end  of  addition  ?  For  fuch  an  inexhauftible  (lock, 
number,  of  all  other  our  ideas,  moft  clearly  furniih- 
es  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to  every  one.  For  let  a 
man  collect  into  one  fum  as  great  a  number  as  he 
pleafes,  this  multitude,  how  great  ioever,  leffens 
rot  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,    or  brings 
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him  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhauftible  flock 
of  number,  where  ftill  there  remains  as  much  to 
be  added,  as  if  none  were  taken  out.  And  this 
endlefs  addition,  or  addibility,  (if  any  one  like  the 
word  better)  of  numbers,  fo  apparent  to  the  mind, 
is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us  the  cleared  and 
moft  diftincl:  idea  of  infinity  :  of  which  more  in 
the  following  chapter. 


Bb 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  Infinity. 

§  I .  Infinity  in  its  original  intention,  attributed  to 
/pace,  duration,  and  number.  §.  2.  The  idea  of 
finite  eafily  found.  §.  3.  How  we  come  by  the 
idea  of  infinity.  §  4.  Our  idea  of  /pace  bound- 
lefs.  §.  5.  And  Jo  of  duration.  §  6.  Why  other 
ideas  are  not  capable  of  infinity.  §  7.  Difference 
between  infinity  cf  /pace,  and  /pace  infinite. 
§  8.  Jlre  have  no  idea  of  infinite  /pace.  §  9. 
Number  a  fords  us  the  clear  efi  idea  of  infinity. 
\  10,  II.  Our  different  conception  of  infinity  of 
number,  duration,  and  expanfion.  §12.  Infinite 
divisibility.  §  13,  14.  No  pfitive  idea  of  infinite. 
§  I  j.  What  is  pfitive,  what  negative,  in  our 
idea  of  infinite.  \  \6,  17.  We  have  no  pofitive 
idea  cf  an  infinite  duration.  §  18.  No  pfitive 
idea  of  infinite /pace.  §  ig.  What  is  pofitive,  what 
negative,  in  our  idea  of  infinite.  §  20.  Some 
think  they  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  eternity,  and  not 
cf  infinite  /pace.  §  21.  Suppo/ed  pofitive  ideas  of 
infinity,  cau/e  of  mifiahes.  §  22.  All  the/e  ideas 
from  /en/at ion  and  r  efi  eel  ion, 

§  1.  TJ  E  that  would  know  what  kind  of  idea 
Jl  i.  it  is,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
infinity,  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  confider- 
ing  to  what  infinity  is  by  the  mind  more  immedi- 
ately attributed,  and  then  how  the  mind  comes  to 
frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite,  feem  to  me  to  be  looked  up- 
on by  the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to 
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be  attributed  primarily  in  their  firft  designation 
only  to  thofe  things  which  have  parts,  and  are 
capable  of  increafe  or  diminution,  by  the  addition 
or  fubtraction  of  any  the  leafl  part  :  and  fuch  are 
the  ideas  of  fpace,  duration,  and  number,  which 
we  have  confidered  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  It 
is  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  aflured,  that  the 
great  God,  of  whom,  and  from  whom  are  all 
things,  is  incomprehenfibly  infinite.  But  yet, 
when  we  apply  to  that  firft  and  fupreme  Being, 
our  idea  of  infinite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow 
thoughts,  we  do  it  primarily  in  refpecl  of  his  du- 
ration and  ubiquity  ;  and,  I  think,  more  figura- 
tively to  his  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  and 
other  attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhauftible 
and  incomprehenfible,  &c.  For  when  we  call 
them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infi- 
nity, but  what  carries  with  it  feme  reflection  on, 
and  imitation  of  that  number  or  extent  of  the 
a£ts  or  objects  of  God's  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs,  which  can  never  be  fuppofed  fo  great, 
or  fo  many,  which  thefe  attributes  will  not  always 
furmount  and  exceed,  let  us  multiply  them  in  our 
thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  with  all  the  infinity 
of  endlefs  number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  how 
thefe  attributes  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities:  they  do, 
without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  poffible  per- 
fection :  but  this,  I  fay,  is  our  way  of  conceiving 
them,  and  thefe  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

§  2.  Finite,  then,  and  infinite,  being  by  the 
mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  expanfion  and 
duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is, 
how  the  mind  comes  by  them.  As  for  the  idea  of 
finite,  there  is  no  great  difficulty.  The  obvious 
portions  of  extenfion,  that  affect  our  fenfes,  car- 
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ry  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite :  and 
the  ordinary  periods  of  fucceffion,  vvherehy  we 
meafure  time  and  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and 
years,  are  bounded  lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  how 
we  come  by  thofe  boundlefs  ideas  of  eternity  and 
iimnenfity,  fince  the  objects  which  we  converfe 
with  come  fo  much  fhort  of  any  approach  or 
proportion  to  that  largenefs. 

§  3.  Every  one,  that  has  any  idea  of  any  dated 
lengths  of  fpace,  as  afoot,  finds  that  he  can  re- 
peat that  idea  ;  and  joining  it  to  the  former,  make 
the  idea  of  two  foot ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
third,  three  foot,  and  fo  on,  without  ever  co- 
ming to  an  end  of  his  addition,  whether  of  the 
fame  idea  of  a  foot,  or  if  he  pleafes  of  doubling 
it,  or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a 
mile,  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  orbis  mag- 
nut  :  for  whichfoever  of  thefe  he  takes,  and  how 
often  foever  he  doubles,  or  any  otherwife  multi- 
plies it,  he  finds,  that  after  he  has  continued  his 
doubling  in  his  thoughts,  and  enlarged  his  idea 
as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  has  no  more  reafon  to 
ilop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  fuch  addi- 
tion, than  he  was  at  firfl  fetting  out ;  the  power  of 
enlarging  his  idea  of  fpace  by  farther  additions 
remaining  Hill  the  fame,  he  hence  takes  the  idea 
of  infinite  fpace. 

§  4.  This,  I  think,  is  the  way  whereby  the 
mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace.  It  is  a  quite 
different  confideration  to  examine,  whether  the 
mind  has  the  idea  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  fpace  actu- 
ally exifting,  fince  our  ideas  are  not  always  proofs 
of  the  exiftence  of  things  j  but  yet,  fince  this 
comes  here  in  our  way,  I  fuppofe  I  may  fay,  that 
•we  are  apt  to  think,  that  fpace  in  itfelf  is  actually 
bouadlefsj  to  which  imagination  the  idea  of  fpace 
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or  expanfion  of  itfelf  naturally  leads  us.     For  it 
being  confidered  by  us,  either  as  the  extenfion  of 
body,  or   as   exifling  by  itfelf,  without  any  folid 
matter  taking  it  up,  (for  of  fuch  a  void  fpace  we 
have   not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved,  as  I 
think,  from  the  motion  of  body,  its  neceflary  ex- 
iftence),  it  is  impoifible  the  mind  mould  be  ever 
able  to  find  or  fuppofe  any  end  of  it,  or  be  flopped 
any-where  in  its  progrefs  in  this  fpace,  how  far 
foever  it  extends  its  thoughts.    Any  bounds  made 
with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  fo  far  from 
putting  a  flop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  progrefs 
in  fpace  and  extenfion,  that   it    rather  facilitates 
and  enlarges  it  :  for  fo  far  as  that  body  reaches, 
fo  far  no  one  can  doubt  of  extenfion  ;   and  when 
we   are  come  to   the  utmoft   extremity  of  body, 
what  is  there,  that  can  there  put  a  flop,  and  fatisfy 
the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  fpace,  when  it  per- 
ceives that  it  is  not;   nay,  when  it  is  fatisfied  that 
body  itfelf  can  move  into  it  ?  For  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  motion  of  body  that  there  fnould  be 
an  empty  fpace,  though  ever  fo  little,  here  amongft 
bodies  ;  and  if  it  be  poihble  for  body  to  move  in  cr 
through  that  empty  fpace,  nay,  it  is  impoffible  for 
any  particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty 
fpace,  the  fame  pofubility  of  abody's  moving  into  a 
void  fpace,  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  body,  as 
well  as  into  a  void  fpace,  interfperfed  amongft  bo- 
dies, will  always  remain  clear  and  evident,  the  idea 
of  empty  pure  fpace,  whether  within  orbeyond  the 
confines  of  all  bodies,  being  exaclly  the  fame,  dif- 
fering not  in  nature,  though  in  bulk;  and  there  be- 
ing nothing  to  hinder  body  from  moving  into  it; 
f}  that  where-ever  the  mind  places  itfelf  by  any 
thought,  eitheramongft  or  remote  from  all  bodies, 
it  can,  in  this  uniform  idea  of  fpace,  no-where 
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find  any  bounds,  any  end  ;  and  fo  mult  neeefiari- 
ly  conclude  it,  by  the  vcrv  nature  and  idea  of  each 
part  of  it,  to  be  actually  infinite. 

§  5.  As  by  the  power  we  find  in  ourfelves  of 
repeating,  as  often  as  we  will,  any  idea  of  fpace, 
we  get  the  idea  of  immenfity ;  fo,  by  being  able 
to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  we 
have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endlefs  addi- 
tion of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eter?ut\. 
For  we  find  in  ourfelves,  we  can  no  more  come 
to  an  end  of  fuch  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come 
to  the  end  of  number,  which  every  one  perceives 
he  cannot.  Eut  here  again,  it  is  another  que- 
ftion,  quite  different  from  our  having  an  idea  of  e- 
ternity,  to  know  whether  there  were  any  real  be- 
ing, whofe  duration  has  been  eternal.  And  as  to 
this,  I  fay,  he  that  considers  fomething  now  ex- 
ifting,  rnuft  neceffarilycome  to  fomething  eternal. 
But  having  fpokc  of  this  in  another  place,  I  fnall 
fay  here  no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  on  to  fome  o- 
ther  confiderations  of  our  idea  of  infinity. 

§.  6  If  it  be  fc,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got 
from  the  power  we  obferve  in  ourfelves,  of  re- 
peating without  end  our  own  ideas,  it  may  be  de- 
manded, why  we  do  not  attribute  infinity  to  other 
ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fpace  and  duration; 
fince  they  maybe  as  eaiiiy,  and  as  often  repeated 
in  our  minds  as  the  other  ;  and  yet  no-body  ever 
thinks  of  infinite  fiveetnefs>  or  infinite  nvhitenefs, 
though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  fweet  or  white, 
as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a  yard  or  a  day  ?  To 
which  I  anfwer,  all  the  ideas  that  are  confidered 
as  having  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  by  the 
addition  of  any  equal  or  lefs  parts,  afford  us  by 
their  repetition  the  idea  of  infinity  •,  becaufe  with 
this  endlefs  repetition,  there  is  continued  an  en- 
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largement,  of  which  there  can  be  no  end.  But 
in  other  ideas  it  is  not  fo;  for  to  the  largeft  idea 
of  extenfion  or  duration  that  I  at  prefent  have, 
the  addition  of  any  the  leaft  part  makes  an  increafe; 
but  to  the  perfe£teft  idea  I  have  of  the  whiteft 
whitenefs,  if  I  add  another  of  a  lefs  or  equal  white- 
nefs,  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add 
the  idea),  it  makes  no  increafe,  and  enlarges  not 
my  idea  at  all ;  and  therefore  the  different  ideas 
of  whitenefs,  i^c.  are  called  degrees.  For  thofe 
ideas  that  confift  of  parts,  are  capable  of  being 
augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  leaft  part ;  but 
if  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  parcel  of 
fnow  yielded  yefterday  to  your  fight,  and  another 
idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  fnow  you  fee 
to-day,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they 
embody,  as  it  were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the 
idea  of  whitenefs  is  not  at  all  increafed  ;  and  if  we 
add  a  lefs  degree  of  whitenefs  to  a  greater,  we  are 
fo  far  from  increasing,  that  we  diminiih  it.  Thofe 
ideas  that  confift  not  of  parts,  cannot  be  augment- 
ed to  what  proportion  men  pleafe,  or  be  ftretched 
beyond  what  they  have  received  by  their  fenfes;  but 
fpace,  duration,  and  number,  being  capable  of  in- 
creafe by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  an 
endlefs  room  for  more  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any- 
where a  (top  to  a  farther  addition  or  progreffion, 
and  fo  thofe  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards 
the  thought  of  infinity. 

§  7.  Though  our  idea  of  infinity  arife  from  the 
contemplation  of  quantity,  and  the  endlefs  in- 
creafe the  mind  is  able  to  make  in  quantity,  by  the 
repeated  additions  of  what  portions  thereof  it 
p&afes;  yet  I  guefs  we  caufe  great  confufion  iri 
our  thoughts,  when  we  join  infinity  to  any  fup- 
pofed  idea  of  quantity  the  mind  can  be  thought  to 
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have,  and  fo  difcourfe  or  reafon  about  an  infinite 
quantity,  viz.  an  infinite  fpace,  or  an  infinite 
duration :  for  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I 
think,  an  endlefs  growing  idea,  but  the  idea  of 
anv  quantity  the  mind  has,  being  ?.t  that  time  ter- 
minated in  that  idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will, 
it  can  be  no  greater  than  it  is),  to  join  infinity  to  it, 
is  to  adjuft  a  (landing  meafure  to  a  growing  bulk  ; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  an  infignificant  fub- 
tilty,  if  I  fay,  that  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  fpace,  and  the 
idea  of  a  fpace  infinite:  the  firft  is  nothing  but  a 
fuppofed  endlefs  progrerfion  of  the  mind,  over 
what  repeated  ideas  of  fpace  it  pleafes ;  but  to 
have  actually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infi- 
nite, is  to  luppofe  the  mind  already  pafied  over, 
and  actually  to  have  a  view  of  all  thofe  repeated 
ideas  of  fpace,  which  an  endlefs  repetition  can  ne- 
ver totally  reprefent  to  it  •,  which  carries  in  it  a 
plain  contradiction. 

§  8.  This  perhaps  will  be  a  little  plainer,  if 
we  confider  it  in  numbers.  The  infinity  of  num- 
bers, to  the  end  of  whofe  addition  every  one  per- 
ceives there  is  no  approach,  eafily  appears  to  any 
one  that  reflects  on  it:  but  how  clear  foever  this 
idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be,  there  is  nothing 
yet  more  evident,  than  the  abfurdity  of  the  ac- 
tual idea  of  an  infinite  number.  Whatfoever  po- 
fitive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  fpace, 
duration,  or  number,  let  them  be  ever  fo  great, 
they  are  ftill  finite;  but  when  we  fuppofe  an  in- 
exhauftible  remainder,  from  which  we  remove  ail 
bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the  mind  an  end- 
lefs progrefficn  of  thought,  without  ever  com- 
pleting the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea  of  infini- 
ty;  which,  though  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear,  when 
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ve  confider  nothing  elfe  in  it  but  the  negation 
of  an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  an  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  that  idea  5a 
very  obfeure  and  confufed,  becaufe  it  is  made  up 
of  two  parts,  very  different,  if  not  inconfiftent. 
For,  let  a  man  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any 
fpace  or  number,  as  great  as  he  will ;  it  is  plain, 
the  mind  refts  and  terminates  in  that  idea  \  which 
is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity  which  confiils 
in  a  fuppofed  endlefi  prcgrej/ion.  And  therefore, 
I  think,  it  is  that  we  are  fo  eafily  confounded, 
when  we  come  to  argue  and  reafon  about  infinite 
fpace  or  duration,  &C.  Becaufe  the  parts  of  fuch 
an  idea,  not  being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  are, 
inconfiftent,  the  one  fide  or  other  always  per- 
plexes whatever  confequences  we  draw  from  the 
other,  as  an  idea  of  motion  not  palling  on,  would 
perplex  any  one,  who  fhould  argue  from  fuch 
an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  or 
motion  at  reft;  and  fuch  another  feems  to  me 
to  be  the  idea  of  a  fpace,  or  (which  is  the 
fame  thing)  a  number  infinite,  i.  e.  of  a  fpace  or 
number,  which  the  mind  actually  has,  and  fo 
views  and  terminates  in;  and  of  a  fpace  or  num- 
ber, which,  in  a  conftant  and  endlcfs  enlarging 
and  progreiiion,  it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to. 
For  how  large  foever  an  idea  of  fpace  I  have  in 
my  mind,  it  is  no  larger  than  it  is  that  inftant 
that  I  have  it,  though  I  be  capable  the  next  in- 
ib.nt  to  double  it ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum  :  for 
that  alone  is  infinite  which  has  no  bounds  ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  infinity,  in  which  our  thoughts 
can  find  none. 

\  9.  But  of  all  other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I 
have  find,  which,  I  think,  furnifhes  us  with  the 
clearelt  and  mo  ft  diftinct    idea  of  infinite  we  are 
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capable  of.  For  even  in  fpace  and  duration,  when 
the  mind  purfues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  there  makes 
ufe  of  the  ideas  and  repetitions  of  numbers,  as  of 
millicns  and  millions  of  miles,  or  years,  which  are 
fo  many  diftinCt  ideas,  kept  belt  by  number  from 
running  into  a  confuted  heap,  wherein  the  mind 
lofes  itfelf ;  and  when  it  has  added  together  as 
many  millions,  C5V.  as  itpleafes,  of  known  lengths 
of  fpace  or  duration,  the  cleared  idea  it  can  get  of 
infinity,  is  the  conlufed  incomprehensible  remain- 
der of  endlefs  addible  numbers,  which  affords  no 
profpect  of  ftop  or  boundary. 

§  10.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  farther 
light  into  the  idea  we  have  of  infinitv,  and  difco- 
ver  to  us,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  infinity  of 
number  applied  to  determinate  parts,  of  which  we 
have  in  our  minds  the  diftinCt  ideas,  if  we  confi- 
der,  that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us 
infinite,  whereas  duration  and  extenfion  are  apt 
to  be  fo  •,  which  arifes  from  hence,  that  in  num- 
ber we  are  at  one  end,  as  it  were :  for  there  being 
in  number  nothing  lefs  than  an  unit,  we  there 
ftop,  and  are  at  an  end-,  but  in  addition,  or  in- 
creafe  of  number,  we  can  fet  no  bounds  :  and  fo 
it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating  with 
us,  the  other  is  extended  ftill  forwards  beyond  ail 
that  we  can  conceive  •,  but  in  fpace  and  duration 
it  is  otherwife.  For  in  duration,  we  confider  it, 
as  if  this  ine  of  number  were  extended  both  ways 
to.  an  inconceivable,  indeterminate,  and  infinite 
length  ;  which  is  evident  to  any  one,  that  will 
but  reflect  on  what  coniideration  he  hath  of  eter- 
nity ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  will  find  to  be  no- 
thing elfe  but  the  turning  this  infinity  of  number 
both  ways,  a  parte  ante •,  and  a  parte  pcjl,  as  they 
fpeak.     For,  when  we  would  confider  eternity, 
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a  parte  ante,  what  do  we,  but  beginning  from 
ourfelves,  and  the  prefent  time  we  are  in,  repeat 
in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any- 
other  affi'Tnable  portion  of  duration  part,  with  a 
profpecl:  of  proceeding,  in  fuch  addition,  with  all 
the  infinity  of  number  :  and  when  we  would  con- 
fider  eternity  a  parte  pq/J,  we  juft  after  the  fame 
rate  begin  from  ourfelves,  and  reckon  by  multi- 
plied periods  yet  to  come,  full  extending  that  line 
of  number  as  before  ;  and  thefe  two  being  put  to- 
gether, are  that  infinite  duration  we  call  eternity; 
which,  as  we  turn  our  view  either  way,  forwards 
or  backwards,  appears  infinite,  became  we  ftiil 
turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of  number,  /'.  e.  the 
power  ftill  of  adding  more. 

§11.  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  fpace,  where- 
in conceiving  ourfelves  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  the 
centre,  we  do  on  all  fides  purfue  thofe  indetermi- 
nable lines  of  number;  and  reckoning  any  way  from 
ourfelves,  a  yard,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  or 
orb'is  tnagnus,  by  the  infinity  of  number,  we  add 
others  to  them  as  often  as  we  will  :  and  having 
no  more  reafon  to  fet  bounds  to  thofe  repeated 
ideas,  than  we  have  to  fet  bounds  to  number,  we 
have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immenfity. 

§  12.  And  fince  in  any  bulk  of  matter,  our 
thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmoft  diviftbility> 
therefore  there  is  an  apparent  infinity  to  us  alfo  in 
that,  which  has  the  infinity  alfo  of  number,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  confidera- 
tions  of  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration,  we  on- 
ly ufe  addition  of  numbers;  whereas  this  is  like 
the  di virion  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein 
the  mind  alfo  can  proceed  /'//  infinitum,  as  well  as 
in  the  former  additions,  it  being  indeed  but  the 
addition  ftill  of  new  numbers  :  though  in  the  ad~ 
Cc  2 
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dition  of  the  one,  we  can  have  no  more  the  pofi- 
tive  idea  of  a  fpaoe  infinitely  great,  than  in  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a  bo- 
dy infinitely  little  ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as 
I  may  fay,  a  growing  and  fugitive  idea,  ftill  in 
a  boundlefs  progreffion,  that  can  ftop  no-where. 

§  13.  Though  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find  any 
one  fo  abfurd,  as  to  fay  he  has  the  pofitive  idea 
ot  an  adtual  infinite  number;  the  infinity  where- 
of lies  only  in  a  power  ftill  of  adding  any  combi- 
nation of  units  to  any  former  number,  and  that 
as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will ;  the  like  alfo  be- 
ing in  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration,  which 
power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endlefs 
additions  ;  yet  there  be  thofe,  who  imagine  they 
have  pofitive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  fpace. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  enough  to  deftroy  any  fuch 
pofitive  idea  of  infinite,  to  aik  him  that  has  it, 
whether  he  could  add  to  it  or  no;  which  would 
eafily  fhew  the  miftake  of  fuch  a  pofitive  idea. 
We  can,  I  thinkj  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  any 
fpace  or  duration,  which  is  not  made  up  of,  and 
commenfurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or 
yards,  or  days  3nd  years,  which  are  the  common 
meafures  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds, 
and  whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatnefs  of  thefe 
fort  of  quantities.  And  therefore,  fince  an  idea 
of  infinite  fpace  or  duration  muft  needs  be  made 
up  of  infinite  parts,  it  can  have  no  other  infinity 
than  that  of  number,  capable  ftill  of  farther  ad- 
dition ;  but  not  an  aftual  pofitive  idea  of  a  num- 
ber infinite.  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are  all 
lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  pofitive  ideas)  can 
never  otherwife  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than 
•is  number  does  ;  which,  confifting  of  additions  of 
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finite  units  one  to  another,  fuggefts  the  idea  of 
infinite,  only  by  a  power  we  find  we  have  of  ftill 
increafing  the  fum,  and  adding  more  of  the  fame 
kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of 
fuch  progreihon. 

§  14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  in- 
finite to  be  pofitive,  feem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  plea- 
fan  t  argument,  taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end ; 
which  being  negative,  the  negation  of  it  ispofitive. 
He  that  confiders,  that  the  end  is  in  body,  but  the 
extremity  or  fuperficies  of  that  body,  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  forward  to  grant,  that  the  end  is  a 
bare  negative :  and  he  that  perceives  the  end  of  his 
pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt  to  think,  that 
the  end  is  fomething  more  than  a  pure  negation. 
Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  duration,  the  bare  ne- 
gation of  exiftence,  but  more  properly  the  laft 
moment  of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to 
be  nothing  but  the  bare  negation  of  exiftence,  I 
am  fure  they  cannot  deny  but  the  beginning 
is  the  firfl  inftant  of  being,  and  is  not  by  any  bo- 
dy conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation  j  and  therefore, 
by  their  own  argument,  the  idea  of  eternal  a  parte 
ante,  or  of  a  duration  without  a  beginning,  is  but 
a  negative  idea. 

§  15.  The  idea  of  infinite,  has,  I  confefs, 
fomething  of  pofitive  in  all  thofe  things  we  apply 
to  it.  "When  we  would  think  of  infinite  fpace  or 
duration,  we  at  firfl  ftep  ufually  make  fome  very 
large  idea,  as,  perhaps,  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles, 
which  poifibly  we  double  and  multiply  feveral 
times.  Ail  that  we  thus  amafs  together  in  our 
thoughts  is  pofitive,  and  the  aiTcmbiage  o£  a  great 
number  of  pofitive  ideas  of  fpace  or  duration.  But 
what  flill  remains  beyond  ;his,  we  have  no  more 
a  pofitive  diltinct  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of 
Cc3 
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the  depth  of  the  fea,  where,  having  let  down  a 
large  portion  of  his  founding  line,  he  reaches  no 
bottom :  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  fo 
many  fathoms  and  more;  but  how  much  that 
more  is,  he  hath  no  diftincl:  notion  at  all :  and 
could  he  always  fupply  new  line,  and  find  the 
plummet  always  fink  without  ever  ftopping,  he 
would  be  fomething  in  the  pofture  of  the  mind 
reaching  after  a  complete  and  pofitive  idea  of  in- 
finity. In  which  cafe,  let  this  line  be  10,  or 
1 0,000  fathoms  long,  it  equally  difcovers  what  is 
beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  this  confufed  and  com- 
parative idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may 
yet  go  farther.  So  much  as  the  mind  compre- 
hends of  any  fpace,  it  has  a  pofitive  idea  of : 
but  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  infinite,  it  being 
always  enlarging,  always  advancing,  the  idea  is 
Hill  imperfect  and  incomplete.  So  much  fpace  as 
the  mind  takes  a  view  of  in  its  contemplation  of 
greatnefs,  is  a  clear  picture,  and  pofitive  in  the  un- 
derstanding :  but  infinite  is  ftill  greater.  1.  Then, 
the  idea  of  fo  much,  is  po/itive  and  clear.  2.  The 
idea  of  greater  is  alfo  clear,  but  it  is  but  a  com- 
parative idea.  3.  The  idea  of  fo  much  greater ',  as 
cannot  be  comprehended  •,  and  this  is  plain  nega- 
tive, not  pofitive.  For  he  has  no  pofitive  clear 
idea  of  the  largenefs  of  any  extenfion  (which  is  that 
fought  for  in  the  idea  of  infinite)  that  has  not  a 
eomprehenfive  idea  of  the  dimenfions  of  it :  and 
fuch  no-body,.  I  think,  pretends  to,  in  what  is  in- 
finite. For  to  fay  a  man  has  a  pofitive  clear  idea 
of  any  quantity,  without  knowing  how  great  it 
is,  is  as  reafonable  as  to  fay,  he  has  the  pofitive. 
clear  idea  of  the  number  of  the  fands  on  the  fea 
fhore,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be,  but 
only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.     For  juft 
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fuch  a  perfect  and  pofitive  idea  has  he  of  an  in- 
finite fpace  or  duration,  who  fays  it  is  larger  than 
the  extent  or  duration  of  10, coo,  1000,  or  any  o- 
ther  number  of  miles,  or  years,  whereof  he  has,  or 
can  have,  a  pofitive  idea  •,  which  is  all  the  idea,  I 
think,  we  have  of  infinite.  So  that  what  lies  be- 
yond our  pofitive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in 
obfcurity  ;  and  has  the  indeterminate  confufion  of 
a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  neither  do, 
nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would,  it  being  too 
large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity:  and  that  can- 
not but  be  very  far  from  a  pofitive  complete  idea, 
wherein  the  greateft  part  of  what  I  would  compre- 
hend, is  left  out,  under  the  indeterminate  inti- 
mation of  being  (till  greater.  For  to  fay,  that  ha- 
ving in  any  quantity  meafured  fo  much,  or  gone 
fo  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  fay, 
that  that  quantity  is  greater.  So  that  the  negation 
of  an  end  in  any  quantity,  is,  in  other  words,  only 
to  fay,  that  it  is  bigger :  and  a  total  negation  of 
an  end  is  but  carrying  this  bigger  ftill  with 
you,  in  all  the  progreffions  your  thoughts  fhall 
make  in  quantity  j  and  adding  this  idea  of  ftill 
greater,  to  all  the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  of  quantity.  Now,  whether  fuch 
an  idea  as  that  be  pofitive,  I  leave  any  one  tocon- 
fider. 

§  16.  I  afk  thcfe,  who  fay  they  have  a  pofitive 
idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea  of  duration  in- 
cludes in  it  fticcejfwn,  or  not  ?  If  it  does  not, 
they  ought  to  fhew  the  difference  of  their  notion 
of  duration,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  being,  and 
to  a  finite:  fince,  perhaps,  there  may  be  others, 
as  well  as  I,  who  will  own  to  them  their  weakneft 
of  underftanding  in  this  point*,  and  acknowledge, 
that  the  notion  they  have  of  duration  forces  them 
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to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  duration,  is  of  a 
longer  conti nuance  to-day  than  it  was  yefterdav. 
If  to  avoid  fucceffion  in  eternal  existence,  they  re- 
cur to  t\\£pinia;uiij}a>is  of  the  fchools,  I  fuppofe 
they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or 
help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  infi- 
nite duration,  there  being  nothing  more  inconcei- 
vable to  me,  than  duration  without  fucceffion. 
Befides,  that  panEtitmJians,  if  it  fignify  anything, 
being  not  quantum,  finite  or  infinite,  cannot  be- 
long to  it.  But  if  our  weak  apprehenfions  cannot 
feparate  fucceffion  from  any  duration  whatfoever, 
our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  nothing  but  of  infinite 
fucceffion  of  moments  of  duration,  wherein  any 
thing  doe's  exiftj  and  whether  any  one  has,  or 
can  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  an  actual  infinite  num- 
ber, I  leave  him  to  confider,  till  his  infinite  num- 
ber be  fo  great,  that  he  himfelf  can  add  no  more 
to  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increafe  it,  I  doubt 
he  himfelf  will  think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it,  a  little 
too  fcanty  for  pofitive  infinity. 

§  17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  confider- 
ing  rational  creature,  that  will  but  examine  his 
own,  or  any  other  exiftence,  to  have  the  notion 
of  an  eternal  wife  Being,  who  had  no  beginning: 
and  fuch  an  idea  of  infinite  duration,  I  am  fure  I 
have.  But  this  negation  of  a  beginning,  being 
but  the  negation  of  a  pofitive  thing,  fcarce  gives 
me  a  pofitive  idea  of  infinity ;  which,  whenever 
I  endeavour  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  I  confefs 
myfelf  at  a  lofs,  and  find  I  cannot  attain  any  clear 
comprehenfion  of  it. 

§  18.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive  idea  of 
infinite  fpace,  will,  when  he  confiders  it,  find  that 
he  can  no  more  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  the  greateft, 
than  he  has  of  the  leaft  fpace  j  for  in  this  latter. 
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which  feemsthc  caGerof  the  two,  and  more  with- 
in our  comprehenfion,  we  are  capable  only  of  a 
comparative  idea  of  fmallnefs,  which  will  always 
be  lefs  than  any  one,  whereof  we  have  the  poii- 
tive  idea.  All  our  pofitive  ideas  of  any  quantity, 
whether  great  or  little,  have  always  bounds  , 
though  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  al- 
ways add  to  the  one,  and  take  from  the  other, 
hath  no  bounds.  For  that  which  remains  either 
great  or  little,  not  being  comprehended  in  that 
pofitive  idea  which  we  have,  lies  in  obfcurity  1 
and  we  have  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power 
of  enlarging  the  one,  and  diminiihing  the  other, 
without  ceafing.  A  peftle  and  mortar  will  as  foon 
bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivifibility,  as 
the  acuteft  thought  of  a  mathematician  :  and  a 
furveyor  may  as  foon,  with  his  chain,  meafure  out 
infinite  fpace,  as  a  philofopher,  by  the  quickeft 
flight  of  mind,  reach  if,  or  by  thinking,  compre- 
hend it,  which  is  to  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  it. 
He  that  thinks  ona  cube  of  an  inch  diameter,  has 
a  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  and  fo 
can  frame  one  of  t-,  i,  £,  and  fo  on,  till  he  has 
the  idea  in  his  thoughts  of  fomething  very  lit- 
tle :  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incom- 
prehenfible  littlenefs,  which  divifion  can  produce. 
What  remains  of  fmallnefs,  is  as  far  from  his 
thoughts,  as  when  he  firft  began;  and  therefore 
he  never  comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  pofitive 
idea  of  that  fmallnefs,  which  is  confequent  to  in- 
finite divifibility. 

§  19.  Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity 
does,  as  I  havefaid,  at  firft  glance,  make  fome  ve- 
ry large  idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to,  let  it 
be  fpace,  or  duration  ;  and  poflibly  he  wearies  his 
thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  mind  that  firft 
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large  idea  :  but  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to 
the  having  a  pofitive  clear  idea  of  what  remains, 
to  make  up  a  pofitive  infinite,  than  the  country- 
fellow  had  of  the  water,  which  was  yet  to  come, 
and  pafs  the  channel  of  the  river  where  he  ftood  ; 

Rujlicus  expeclat  dum  tranfeat  attnis,   at  Me 
LabituV)  et  labetur  i?i  omne  voltibilis  avutn. 

§  2c.  There  are  foms  I  have  met  with,  that 
put  fo  much  difference  between  infinite  duration 
and  infinite  fpace,  that  they  perfuade  themfelves 
that  they  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  eternity ;  but  that 
they  have  not,  nor  can  have  any  idea  of  infinite 
fpace.  The  reafon  of  which  miftake  I  fuppofe 
to  be  this,  that  finding  by  a  due  contemplation  of 
caufes  and  effects,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  admit 
fome  eternal  being,  and  fo  to  confider  the  real 
exiftence  of  that  being,  as  taking  up  and  com- 
menfurate  to  their  idea  of  eternity :  but  on  the 
other  fide,  not  finding  it  necefiary,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  apparently  abfurd,  that  body  fhculd 
be  infinite,  they  forwardly  conclude  they  can 
have  no  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  becaufe  they  can 
have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter.  Which  confe- 
quence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected  ;  becaufe 
the  exiftence  of  matter  is  no-wife  necefiary  to 
the  exiftence  of  fpace,  no  more  than  the  exift- 
ence of  motion,  or  the  fun,  is  neceffary  to  dura- 
tion, though  duration  ufes  to  be  meafured  by  it : 
and  I  doubt  not  but  a  man  may  have  the  idea  of 
10,000  miles  fquare,  without  any  body  fo  big, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  10,000  years,  without  any 
body  fo  old.  It  feems  as  eafy  to  me  to  have  the 
idea  of  fpace  empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the 
capacity  of  a  bufhel  without  corn,  or  the  hollow  of 
a  nut-fhell  without  a  kernel  in  it :  it  being  no  more 
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neceflary  that  there  lhould  be  existing  a  folid  body 
infinitely  extended,  becaufe  we  have  an  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  fpace,  than  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
world  lhould  be  eternal,  becaufe  we  have  an  idea 
of  infinite  duration  :  and  why  fhould  we  think 
our  idea  of  infinite  fpace  requires  the  real  exift- 
ence  of  matter  to  fupport  it,  when  we  find,  that 
we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  to 
come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  duration  pad  ? 
Though,  I  fuppofe,  no-body  thinks  it  conceivable, 
that  any  thing  does,  or  has  exifted  in  that  future 
duration.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  join  our  idea  of  fu- 
ture duration  with  prefent  or  paft  exiltence,  any 
more  than  it  is  poifible  to  make  the  ideas  of  ye- 
fterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  to  be  the  fame; 
or  bring  ages  paft  and  future  together,  and  make 
them  contemporary.  But  if  thefe  men  are  of  the 
mind  that  they  have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  du- 
ration than  of  infinite  fpace,  becaufe  it  is  paft 
doubt  that  God  has  exifted  from  all  eternity, 
but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-extended  with  infi- 
nite fpace  :  yet  thole  philofcphers  who  are  of  o- 
pinion,  that  infinite  fpace  is  pofiefled  by  God's 
infinite  omniprefence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration 
by  his  eternal  exiltence,  mull  be  allowed  to  have 
as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  fpace  as  of  infinite  du- 
ration ;  though  neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any 
pofitive  idea  of  infinity  in  either  cafe.  For  what- 
foever  pofitive  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind  of  any 
quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  form- 
er, as  cafy  as  he  can  add  together  the  idea  of  two 
days,  or  two  paces,  which  are  pofitive  ideas  of 
lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  fo  on,  as  long 
as  he  pleafes  :  whereby,  if  a  man  had  a  pofitive 
idea  of  infinite,  either  duration  or  fpace,  he  could 
add  two  infinites  together,  nay,  make  one  infinite 
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infinitely  bigger  than   another :    abfurdities  too 
grofs  to  be  confuted. 

^  2 1 .  But  yet,  if  after  all  this,  there  be  men  who 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  hare  clear  pofitive 
comprehenfive  ideas  oi  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy 
their  privilege  :  and  I  fhculd  be  very  glad  (with 
fome  others  that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they 
have  none  fuch)  to  be  better  informed  by  their  com- 
munication. For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think, 
that  the  great  and  inextricable  difficulties,  which 
perpetually  involve  all  difcourfes  concerning  infi- 
nity, whether  of  fpace,  duration,  or  diviiibility, 
have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  defeat,  in  our  i- 
deas  of  infinity,  and  the  difproportion  the  nature 
thereof  has  to  the  comprehenfion  of  our  narrow 
capacities.     For  whilft  men  talk  and  difpute  of 
infinite  fpace  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  com- 
plete and  pofitive  ideas  of  them  as  they  have  of 
the  names  they  ufe  for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a 
yard  or  an  hour,  or  any  other  determinate  quan- 
tity, it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incomprehenfible  na- 
ture of  the  thing  they  difcourfe  of  or  reafon  about, 
leads  them  into  perplexities  and  contradictions  -, 
and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  obje£t  too  large 
and  mighty  to  be  furveyed  and  managed  by  them. 
§  2  2.  If  I  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  con- 
federations of  duration,  fpace,  and  number  ;  and 
what  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  in- 
finity, it  is  poffibly  no  more  than  the  matter  re- 
quires, there  being  few  fimple  ideas  whofe  modes 
give  more  exercife  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  than 
thefe  do.     I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their 
full  latitude :    it  fuffices  to  my  defign  to   fhew 
how  the  mind  receives  them,  fuch  as  they  are, 
from  fcnfation   and  reflection;  and  how  even  the 
wL'a  we  have  of  infinity,  how  remote  foevcr  it 
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may  feem  to  be  from  any  object  of  fenfe,  or  ope- 
ration of  our  miml,  has  neverthelefs,  as  all  our 
ether  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some  mathema- 
tieians  perhaps,  of  advanced  fpeculations,  may 
have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  i- 
deas  of  infinity :  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that 
they  themfelves,  as  well  as  all  other  men,  got  the 
firft  ideas  which  they  had  of  infinity  from  fenfa- 
tion  and  reflection,  in  the  method  we  have  here 
fet  down. 

CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  other  Simple  Modes. 

§  1,  2.  Modes  of  motion.  §  3.  Modes  of  founds. 
§  4.  Modes  of  colours.  §  5,  <5.  Alodes  of  tajles. 
§  7.  IVhy  fine  modes  havei  and  others  have  not 
names. 


\  i.r"PHouGH  I  have,  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
I  ters,  (hewn  how  from  fimple  ideas  ta- 
ken in  by  fenfation,  the  mind  comes  to  extend  it- 
felf  even  to  infinity ;  which  however  it  may,  of 
all  others,  feem  mod  remote  from  any  fenfible 
perception,  yet  at  lad  hath  nothing  in  it  but 
what  is  made  out  of  fimple  ideas  received  into  the 
mind  by  the  fenfes,  and  afterwards  there  put  toge- 
ther by  the  faculty  the  mind  has  to  repeat  its  own 
ideas ;  though,  I  fay,  thefe  might  be  inftances 
enough  of  fimple  modes  of  the  fimple  ideas  of 
fenfation  •,  and  fufhee  to  fhew  how  the  mind 
comes  by  them  ;  yet  I  fhall,  for  method's  fake, 
though  briefly,  give  an  account  of  fome  few  more, 
and  then  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas. 
Vol.  I.  D  d 
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§  2.  To  fide,  roily  tumble j  walk,  creep,  run, 
dance,  leap,  fkip,  and  abundance  of  others  that 
might  be  named,  are  words  which  are  no  fooner 
heard,  but  every  one,  who  underftands  Englifh, 
has  prefently  in  his  mind  diftintl  ideas,  which  are 
all  but  the  different  modifications  of  motion. 
Mcdes  of  motion  anfwer  thofe  of  extenfion  :  fivift 
and  Jloiv  are  two  different  ideas  of  motion,  the 
meafures  whereof  are  made  of  the  di fiances  of 
time  and  fpace  put  together,  fo  they  are  complex 
ideas  comprehending  time  and  fpace  with  motion. 

§  3.  The  like  variety  have  we  in  founds.  E- 
very  articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of 
found  :  by  which  we  fee,  that  from  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  by  fuch  modifications,  the  mind  may  be 
furnifhed  with  diftintl:  ideas,  to  almoft  an  infinite 
number.  Sounds  alfo,  befides  the  diftincl:  cries 
of  birds  and  beafts,  are  modified  by  diverfity  of 
notes  of  different  length  put  together,  which  make 
that  complex  idea  called  a  tune,  which  a  mufician 
may  have  in  his  mind,  when  he  hears  or  makes 
no  found  at  all,  by  reflecting  on  the  ideas  of 
thofe  founds,  fo  put  together  filently  in  his  own 
fancy. 

§  4.  Thofe  of  colours  are  alfo  very  various  : 
fome  we  take  notice  of  as  the  different  degrees, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  fnad.es  of  the  fame  colour. 
But  fince  we  very  feldom  make  affemblages  of 
colours,  either  for  ufe  or  delight ;  but  figure  is 
taken  in  alfo,  and  ha?  its  p.irt  in  it,  as  in  painting, 
weaving,  needle-works,  CSV.  thofe  which  are  ta- 
ken notice  of,  do  moft  commonly  belong  to  mix- 
ed modes,  as  being  made  up  of  ideas  of  divers 
kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  fuch  as  beauty, 
rainbow,   &c. 

§5.   All  compounded  tafe:  and  fv.iells,  are  alio 
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modes  made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  thofe 
fenfes.  But  they  being  fuch  as  generally  we 
have  no  names  for,  are  lefs  taken  notice  of,  and 
cannot  be  fet  down  in  writing ;  and  therefore  muft 
be  left  without  enumeration,  to  the  thoughts  and 
experience  of  my  reader. 

§  6.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
fimple  modes,  which  are  conhdered  but  as  different 
degrees  oi  the  fame  fimple  idea,  though  they  are  in 
themfelves  many  of  them  very  diftinct  ideas*,  yet 
have  ordinarily  no  diitincl:  names,  nor  are  much 
taken  notice  of  as  diilin£l  ideas,  where  the  differ- 
ence is  but  very  fmail  between  them.  Whether  men 
have  neglected  thefe  modes,  and  given  no  names 
to  them,  as  wanting  meafures  nicely  to  diftinguifh 
them ;  or  becaufe  when  they  were  fo  diftinguifhed, 
that  knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  necef- 
fary  ufe,  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others  ;  it  is 
Sufficient  to  my  purpofe  to  (hew,  that  all  our  fim- 
ple ideas  come  to  our  minds  only  by  fenfation  and 
reflection  ;  and  that  when  the  mind  has  them,  it 
can  varioufly  repeat  and  compound  them,  and  fo 
make  new  complex  ideas.  But  though  white, 
red,  or  fweet,  £sY.  have  not  been  modified,  or 
made  into  complex  ideas,  by  feveral  combinations, 
fo  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into  fpe- 
cies  ;  yet  fome  others  of  the  fimple  ideas,  viz. 
thofe  of  unity,  duration,  motion,  £sV.  above  in- 
stanced in,  as  alfo  power  and  thinking,  have  been 
thus  modified  to  a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas, 
with  names  belonging  to  them. 

§  7.  The  reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofe,  has  been 
this,  that  the  great  concernment  of  men  being 
with  men  one  amongft  another,  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  their  actions,  and  the  Signifying  of  them 
to  one  another,  was  moft  neceflary  5  and  therc- 
Dd  2 
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fore  they  made  ideas  of  actions  very  nicely  modi- 
fied, and  gave  thofe  complex  ideas  names,  that 
lhey  might  the  more  eafily  record,  and  difcourfe 
of  thofe  things  they  were  daily  converfant  in, 
without  long  ambages  and  circumlocutions  ;  and 
that  the  things  they  were  continually  to  give  and 
receive  information  about,  might  be  the  e.ifier  and 
quicker  underflood.  That  this  is  fo,  and  that  men, 
in  framing  different  complex  ideas,  and  giving 
them  names,  have  been  much  governed  bv  the 
end  of  fpeech  in  general,  (which  is  a  very  fhort 
and  expedite  way  of  conveying  their  thoughts  one 
to  another),  is-evident  in  the  names,  which  in  fe- 
veral  arts  have  been  found  out,  and  applied  to  fe- 
veral  complex  ideas  of  modified  actions,  belcng- 
ing  to  their  feveral  trades,  for  difpatch  fake,  in 
their  direction  Gr  difcourfes  about  them.  Which 
ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of 
men  not  converfant  about  thefe  operations.  And 
thence  the  words  that  ftand  for  them,  by  the 
greateft  part  of  men  cf  the  fame  language,  are  not 
underftood.  i\  g.  Col/h;rcy  drilling,  filtration,  co- 
hobation,  are  words  ftanding  for  certain  complex 
ideas,  which  being  feldom  in  the  minds  of  any 
but  thofe  few,  whofe  particular  emplovments  do 
at  every  turn  fuggeft  them  to  their  thoughts, 
thofe  names  of  them  are  not  generally  underftood 
but  by  fmiths  and  chymiits;  who  having  framed 
the  complex  ideas  which  thefe  words  ftand  for, 
and  having  given  names  to  them,  or  received  them 
from  others,  upon  hearing  of  thefe  names  in  com- 
munication, readily  conceive  thofe  ideas  in  their 
minds  •,  as  by  cohobaUon  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  di-' 
foiling,  and  the  pouring  the  liquor  diftilled  from 
any  thing  back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and 
diftilling  it  again.     Thus  we   fee,  that  there  are 
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great  varieties  of  fimple  ideas,  as  of  taftes  and 
fmells,  which  have  no  names;  and  of  modes  many 
more  :  which  either  not  having  been  generally- 
enough  obferved,  or  elfe  not  being  of  any  great 
ufe  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  con- 
verge of  men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to 
them,  and  fo  pafs  not  for  fpecies.  This  we  fhall 
have  occafion  hereafter  toconfider  more  at  large, 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  words. 

CHAP.     XIX. 

Of  the  Modes  of  Thinking. 

§1,2.  Senfation,  remembrance,  contemplation,  &c. 
§  3.  The  various  attention  of  the  mind  in  thinking. 
()  4.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  thinking  is  the  ac- 
tion, not  ejfence  of  the  foul. 

§  1.  TT,7HEN  the  mind  turns  its  view  inwards 
W  upon  itfslf,  and  contemplates  its  own 
actions,  thinking  is  the  firft  that  occurs.  In  it  the 
mind  obferves  a  great  variety  of  modifications,  and 
from  thence  receives  diftinft  ideas.  Thus  the  per- 
ception, which  actually  accompanies,  and  is  an- 
nexed to  any  impreffion  on  the  body,  made  by  an 
external  object,  being  diftincl:  from  all  other  mo- 
difications of  thinking,  furnifhes  the  mind  with 
a  diftindl  idea,  which  we  call  ft nj "at ion  ;  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the 
underftanding  by  the  fenfes.  The  fame  idea,  when 
it  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  ob- 
ject on  the  external  fenfory,  is  remembrance :  if  it  be 
fought  afterby  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endea- 
vour found,  andbrought  again  in  view,  it  is  recollec- 
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t'ton  :  if  it  ^oe  held  there  long  under  attentive  confi- 
deration,  it  is  contemplation  :  when  ideas  float  in 
our  mind,  without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the 
underftanding,  it  is  that  which  the  French  call 
refverie  ,■  our  language  has  fcarce  a  name  for  it : 
when  the  ideas  that  offer  themfelves,  (for  as  I  have 
obferved  in  another  place,  whilft  we  are  awake, 
there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  fucceeding  one 
another  in  our  minds),  are  taken  notice  of,  and, 
as  it  were,  regiftered  in  the  memory,  it  is  atten- 
tion -,  when  the  mind,  with  great  earneftnefs,  and 
of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  confiders  it 
on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  or- 
dinary folicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call 
intention  or  jludy :  fleep,  without  dreaming,  is 
rejf  from  all  thefe  :  and  dreaming  itfelf,  is  the  ha- 
ving of  ideas  (whilft  the  outward  fenfesarc  flopped, 
fo  thnt  they  receive  not  outward  objects  with  their 
ufual  quicknefs)  in  the  mind,  not  fuggefted  by 
any  external  objects,  or  known  occafion  ;  nor  un- 
der anv  choice  or  conduct  of  the  underftanding  at 
all :  and  whether  that,  which  we  call  extafy,  be 
not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be 
examined.  * 

§  2.  Thefe  are  fome  few  inftances  of  thofe  va- 
rious modes  of  thinking,  which  the  mind  may  ob- 
serve in  itfelf,  and  fo  have  as  diftincl  ideas  of,  as 
it  hath  of  -white  and  red,  zfqi/are  or  a  circle.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat 
at  large  of  this  fet  of  ideas,  which  are  got  from 
refetlion  :  that  would  be  to  make,  a  volume  :  it 
fuffices  to  myprefent  purpofe,  to  have  fhewn  here, 
by  fome  few  examples,  of  what  fort  thefe  ideas 
are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them  ;  efpccial- 
ly,  fince  I  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  treat 
more  at  large  of  reafonittg,  judging,   volition,  and 
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hicm'.'i-dge,  which  are  fome  of  the  mofi  confiderable 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 

^  3.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  unpardon- 
able digreffion,  nor  wholly  impertinent  to  our  pre- 
fent  defign,  if  we  reflect,  here  upon  the  different 
ilateof  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  thofe  inftances 
of  attention,  reverie,  and  dreaming,  tSFt.  before 
mentioned,  naturally  enough  fugged.  That  there 
are  ideas,  fome  or  other,  always  prefent  in  the 
mind  of  a  wakingman,  every  one's  experience  con- 
vinces him;  though  the  mind  employs  itfelf  about 
them  with  feveral  degrees  of  attention.  Some- 
times the  mind  fixes  itfelf  with  fo  much  earneft- 
nefs  on  the  contemplation  of  fome  objects,  that  it 
turns  their  ideas  on  all  fides  ;  remarks  their  rela- 
tions and  circumftances ;  and  views  every  part  fo 
nicely,  and  with  fuch  attention,  that  it  tbuts  out 
all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  or- 
dinary impreffions  made  then  on  the  fenfes,  which 
at  another  feafon  would  produce  very  fenfible  per- 
ceptions :  at  other  times,  it  barely  obferves  the 
train  of  ideas  that  fucceed  in  the  underftanding, 
without  directing  and  purfuing  any  of  them  :  and 
at  ot«er  times,  it  lets  them  pafs  almoft  quite  un- 
regarded, as  faint  fhadows,  that  make  no  impref- 
fion. 

§  4.  This  difference  of  intention  y  and  rtmi/Jion 
of  the  mind  in  thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of 
degrees,  between  earnelt  ftudy,  and  very  near 
minding  nothing  at  all,  every  one,  I  think,  has 
experimented  in  himfelf.  Trace  it  a  little  farther, 
and  you  find  the  mind  in  fleep,  retired,  as  it  were, 
from  the  fenfes,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe 
motions  made  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  which  at  o- 
ther  times  produce  very  vivid  and  fenfible  ideas. 
I  need  not,  for  this,  inftance  in  thofe  who  flecp 
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out  whole  ftormy  nights,  without  hearing  the 
thunder,  or  feeing  the  lightning,  or  feeling  the 
making  of  the  houfe,  which  are  fenfible  enough 
to  thofe  who  are  waking.  But  in  this  retirement 
of  the  mind  from  the  fenfes,  it  often  retains  a  yet 
more  loofe  and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming  :  and  laft  of  all,  found 
fleep  clofes  the  fcene  quite,  and  puts  an  end  to 
all  appearances.  This,  I  think,  almoft  every  one 
has  experience  of  in  himfelf,  and  his  own  obfer- 
vation  without  difficulty  leads  him  thus  far.  That 
which  I  would  farther  conclude  from  hence,  is, 
that  fince  the  mind  can  fenfibly  put  on,  at  feveral 
times,  feveral  degrees  of  thinking  ,•  and  be  fome- 
times  even  in  a  waking  man  fo  remifs,  as  to  have 
thoughts  dim  and  obfcure  to  that  degree,  that 
they  are  very  little  removed  from  none  at  all  ;  and 
at  laft,  in  the  dark  retirements  of  found  fleep,  lofes 
the  fight  perfectly  of  all  ideas  whatfoever  :  fince, 
I  fay,  this  is  evidently  fo  in  matter  of  fa£t,  and 
conftant  experience,  I  afk,  Whether  it  be  not  pro- 
bable, that  thinking  is  the  aclion,  and  not  the  ejjence 
of  the  fotd  ?  Since  the  operations  of  agents  will  ea- 
fily  admit  of  intention  and  remiffion  :  but  the  ef- 
fences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any 
fuch  variation.     But  this  by-the-bye. 
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C  H  A  P.     XX. 

Of  Modes  of  Pleasure  and  Pa  i  s  . 

§  I.  P  leaf  are  and  pain,  fimple  ideas.  j  2.  Qooa 
end  evil-,  what.  §  3.  Ottr  pafftons  moved  by 
good  and  evil.  §4.  Love.  §  5.  Hatred.  §  6. 
J'jcfre.  §  ~.  Joy.  §  8.  Sorrow.  §  p.  Hope. 
$  10.  Fear.  §11.  Defpair.  §12.  Anger. 
§  13.  Envy.  §  14.  What  pafftons  all  men  have, 
j  15,  16.  Pleafure  and  pain,  what.  §  17. 
Shame.  \  18.  Thefe  infances  do  Jbew  how  our 
ideas  of  the  pajfons  are  got  from  feiifatkn  and  re- 
fection. 

$  I.  A  Mongst  the  fimple  ideas,  which  mc 
./*  receive  both  from  fenfat ion  and  refiecJicr, 
pain  and  pleasure  are  two  very  confiderable 
ones.  For  as  in  the  body  there  is  fenfation 
barely  in  itfelf,  or  accompained  with/«/«  ox  plea- 
fure ;  to  the  thought,  or  perception  of  the  mind, 
is  fimpiy  fo,  or  elfe  accompanied  alfo  with  plea- 
fure or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you 
pleafe.  Thefe,  like  other  fimple  ideas,  cannot 
be  defcribed,  nor  their  names  defined  ;  the  way 
of  knowing  them  is,  as  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  the 
f;nfes,  only  by  experience.  For  to  define  them 
by  the  prefence  of  good  or  evil,  is  no  otherwilb 
to  make  them  known  to  us,  than  by  making  us 
reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  upon  the  fo*J 
veral  znd.  various  operations  of  good  and  evil  up- 
on our  minds,  as  they  arc  diiterently  applied  to, 
or  confidered  by  us. 

§  2.  Things  then  are  good  or  evil,  only  in  re- 
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ference  to  pleafure  and  pain.  That  we  call  good, 
which  is  apt  to  caufe  or  increafe  pleafure,  or  climi- 
mjh pain  in  us  j  or  elfe  to  procure  or  preferve  us 
the  pofieflion  of  any  other  good,  or  abfence  of  any 
evil.  And,  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that  evil, 
which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increafe  any  pain,  or 
diminijh  any  pleafure  in  us  j  or  elfe  to  procure  us 
any  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleafure 
and  pain,  I  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  of  body 
or  mind,  as  they  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  ; 
though  in  truth  they  be  only  different  conftitu- 
tions  of  the  mind,  fometimes  occasioned  by  difor- 
der  in  the  body,  fometimes  by  thoughts  of  the 
mind. 

§  3.  Pleafure  and  pain,  and  that  which  caufes 
them,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges  on  which  our 
passions  turn  5  and  if  we  reflect  on  ourfelves, 
and  obfcrve  how  thefe,  under  various  confidera- 
tions,  operate  in  us  ;  what  modifications  or  tem- 
pers of  mind,  what  internal  fenfations,  if  I  may 
fo  call  them,  they  produce  in  us,  we  may  thence 
form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our  paflions. 

§  4.  Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the  thought 
he  has  of  the  delight  which  any  prefent  or  ab- 
fent  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has  the  idea 
we  call  love.  For  when  a  man  declares  in  au- 
tumn, when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  fpring,  when 
there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more, 
but  that  the  taffce  of  grapes  delights  him  ;  let  an 
alteration  of  health  or  conftitution  deftroy  the 
delight  of  their  tafte,  and  he  then  can  be  faid  to 
love  grapes  no  longer. 

§  5.  On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  pain 
which  any  thing  prefent  or  abfent  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce in  us,  is  what  we  call  hatred.  Were  it 
my  bufinefs  here  to  inquire  any  farther  than  in- 
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to  the  bare  ideas  of  our  paffions,  as  they  depend 
on  different  modifications  of  pleafure  and  pain,  I 
fhould  remark,  that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inani- 
mate inienfible  beings  is  commonly  founded  on 
that  pleafure  and  pain  which  we  receive  from 
their  ufe  and  application  any  way  to  our  fenfes, 
though  with  their  deftruCtion  :  but  hatred  or  love, 
to  being  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  is  often 
the  uneafinefs  or  delight  which  we  find  in  our- 
felves,  arifing  from  a  confideration  of  their  very 
being  or  happinefs.  Thus  the  being  and  wel- 
fare of  a  man's  children  or  friends,  producing  con- 
stant delight  in  him,  he  is  faid  conftantly  to  love 
them.  But  it  fuffices  to  note,  that  our  ideas  of 
love  and  hatred,  are  but  the  difpofitions  of  the 
mind,  in  refpecl:  of  pleafure  and  pain  in  general, 
however  caufed  in  us. 

§  6.  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  up- 
on the  abfence  cf  any  thing,  whole  prefent  en- 
joyment carries  the  idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that 
we  call  desire,  which  is  greater  or  Iefs,  as  that 
uneafinefs  is  more  or  lefs  vehement.  Where,  by- 
the-bye,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  to  remark, 
that  the  chief,  if  not  only  fpur  to  human  induftry 
and  action,  is  uneafinefs.  For  whatever  good  is 
propofed,  if  its  abfence  carries  no  difpleafure  or 
pain  with  it ;  if  a  man  be  eafy  and  content  with- 
out it,  there  is  no  defire  of  it,  nor  endeavour  af- 
ter it;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleity>  the 
term  ufed  to  fignify  the  lowed  degree  of  defire, 
and  that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there 
is  fo  little  uneafinefs  in  the  abfence  of  any  thing, 
that  it  carries  a  man  no  farther  than  fome  faint 
wifhes  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigo- 
rous ufe  of  the  means  to  attain  it.  Defire  alfo  is 
flopped  or  abated  by  the  opinion  of  the  impoflibi- 
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litv  or.unattainablenefs  of  the  good  propofed,  as 
far  as  the  uneaifinefs  is  cured  or  allayed:  by  that 
confideration.  This  might  carry  our  thoughts 
farther,  were  it  feafonable  in  this  place. 

§  "j.  Joy  is  a  delight  o£  the  mind,  from  the 
confideration  of  the  prefent  or  allured  approach- 
ing poffelhon  of  a  good;  and  we  are  then  poffef- 
(td  of  any  good,  when  we  have  it  io  in  our  power, 
that  we  can  uie  it  when  we  pleafe.  Thus  a  man 
almoft  ftarved,  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  e- 
ven  before  he  has  the  pleafure  of  ufing  it ;  and  a 
father,  in  whom  the  very  well-being  of  his  chil- 
dren caufes  delight,  is  always,  as  long  as  his  chil- 
dren are  in  fuch  a  ftate,  in  the  poireiEon  of  that 
good  •,  for  he  needs  but  to  redett  on  it,  to  have 
that  pleafure. 

§  8.  Sorrow  is  uneafinefs  in  the  mind,  upon 
the  thought  of  a  good  loft,  which  might  have  been 
enjoyed  longer  ;  or  the  fenfe  of  a  prefent  evil. 

§  9.  Hope  is  that  pleafure  m  the  mind,  which 
every  one  finds  in  hrmfelf,  upon  the  thought  of  a 
profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which  is 
apt  to  delight  him. 

§  10.  Fear  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind,  up- 
on the  thought  of  future  evil  likely  to  befal  us. 

§  11.  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattain- 
ablenefs  of  any  good,  which  works  differently  in 
mens  minds,  fometimes  producing  uneafinefs  or 
pain,  fometimes  reft  and  indolency. 
.  §  12.  Anger  is  uneafinefs  or  difcompofure  of 
the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a 
prefent  purpofe  of  revenge. 

§  13.  En vy  is  an  uneafinefs  of  mind,  caufed 
by  the  confideration  of  a  good  we  dehre,  obtain- 
ed by  one  we  think  fhould  not  have  had  it  be- 
fore us. 
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§  14.  Thefe  two  laft,  envy  and  anger,  not 
being  caufed  by  pain  and  pleafure  {imply  in  them- 
felves,  but  having  in  them  fome  mixed  confide- 
rations  of  ourfelves  and  others,  are  not  therefore 
to  be  found  in  all  men,  becaufe  thofe  other  parts 
of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  is 
wanting  in  them  :  but  all  the  reft,  terminated  pure- 
ly in  pain  and  pleafure,  are,  I  think,  to  be  found 
in  all  men.  For  we  love,  deftre,  rejoice,  and  hopey 
only  in  refpetl  of  pleafure;  we  hate,  fear,  and 
grieve,  only  in  refpeci  of  pain  ultimately:  in  fine, 
all  thefe  paihons  are  moved  by  things,  only  as 
they  appear  to  be  the  caufes  of  pleafure  and  pain, 
or  to  have  pleafure  or  pain  fome  way  or  other  an- 
nexed to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  ufu- 
ally  to  the  fubje£t,  (at  leaft,  if  a  fenfible  or  volun- 
tary a^ent)  which  has  produced  pain  in  us,  be- 
caufe the  fear  it  leaves,  is  a  conitant  pain  :  but 
we  do  not  fo  conftantly  love  what  has  done  us 
good;  becaufe  pleafure  operates  not  fo  ftrongly  on 
us  as  pain,  and  becaufe  we  are  not  fo  ready  to 
have  hope,  it  will  do  fo  again.  But  this  by-the- 
bye. 

§  15.  By  pleafure  and  pain,  delight  and  unea- 
finefs,  I  mult  all  along  be  underftood  (as  I  have 
above  intimated)  to  mean,  not  only  bodily  pain 
and  pleafure,  but  whatsoever  delight  or  utieofnefs 
is  felt  by  us,  whether  arifing  from  any  grateful 
or  unacceptable  fenfation  or  reflection. 

§  16.  It  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  in  re- 
ference to  the  palfions,  the  removal  or  leflening  of 
a  pain  is  confidered,  and  operates  as  a  pleafure  : 
and  the  lofs  or  diminifhing  of  a  pleafure,  as  a 
pain. 

§  17.  The  paffions  too  have  molt  of  them  in 
moft  perfons  operations  on  the  body,  and  caufc 

Vol.  I.  E  e 
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various  changes  in  it ;  which  not  being  always 
feniible,  do  not  make  a  neceffary  part  of  the  idea 
of  each  paffion.  For  shame,  which  is  an  unea- 
finefs  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  having 
done  fomething  which  is  indecent,  or  will  leflen 
the  valued  efteem  which  others  have  for  us,  has 
not  always  blufhing  accompanying  it. 

§  1 8.  I  would  not  be  miftaken  here,  as  if  I 
meant  this  as  a  difcourfe  of  the  pojjlons  •>  they  are 
many  more  than  thofe  I  have  here  named  :  and 
thole  I  have  taken  notice  of,  would  each  of  them 
require  a  much  larger  and  more  accurate  difcourfe. 
I  have  only  mentioned  thefe  here  as  fo  many  in- 
stances of  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain  refulting  in 
our  minds,  from  various  confiderations  of  good 
and  evil.  I  might  perhaps  have  inftanced  in  o- 
ther  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain  more  fimple  than 
thefe,  as  the  pain  of  hunger  and  thirjl,  and  the 
pleafure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  remove  them  j 
the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and  the  pleafure  of  mu- 
fic;  pain  from  captious  uninftru£tive  wrangling, 
and  the  pleafure  of  rational  converfation  with  a 
friend,  or  of  well-directed  ftudy  in  the  fearch  and 
difcovery  of  truth.  But  the  paffions  being  of 
much  more  concernment  to  us,  I  rather  made 
choice  to  inftance  in  them,  and  fliew  how  the  i-r 
deas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  ienfation 
and  reflection. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXI. 

Of  Power. 

§  I .   This  idea,  how  get.      §  2 .  Power,  atlive  and 

pafftve.  §  3.  Power  includes  relation.  §  4. 
The  clearejl  idea  of  atlive  power  had  from  fpirit. 
§  5.  Will  and  underfanding,  two  powers.  §6. 
Faculties.  §  7.  Whence  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
necejfity.  §  8.  Liberty,  what.  §  9.  Suppofes 
the  underfanding  and  will.  §  10.  Belongs  not 
to  volition.  §11.  Voluntary  eppofed  to  involun- 
tary, not  to  necejfary.  §  12.  Liberty,  'what. 
$  13.  Necejfity,  what.  §  14.  Liberty  belongs 
not  to  the  will.  §  15.  Volition.  §  16 — 19. 
Powers  belong  to  agents.  §  20.  Liberty  belongs 
not  to  the  will.  $21.  Put  to  the  agent  or  man. 
§  22  —  24.   In  refpetl  of  willing,  a  man   is  trot 

free.  §  2$,  16.  The  will  determined  byfome- 
thing  without  it.  §  2  7-  Freedom.  §  28.  Voli- 
tion, what.  §  29.  What  determines  the  will. 
\  30.  Will  and  defire  mufl  not  be  confounded. 
\  31.  Uneaftnefs  determines  the  will.  §  32. 
Defre  is  uneaftnefs.  §  33.  The  uneaftnefs  of 
defire   determines    the    will.     §    34.     This  is  the 

fpring  of  atlion.  §  35.  The  greatefl  pofitive 
good  determines  not  the  will,  but  uneaftnefs. 
§  36.  Becaufe    the    removal  of  uneaftnefs    is   the 

frjl  Jlep  to  happinefs.  §  37.  Becaufe  uneaft- 
nefs alone  is  prefent.  $  38.  Becaufe  all  who  al- 
low the  joys  of  heaven  pofftble,  puifue  them 
not — But  any  great  ur.eafmfs  is  mzur  negle  ti- 
ed. §  39.  Defire  accompanies  all  uneafinef. 
$  40.  The  mojl  pr effing  uneafinef s  naturally  de* 
E  e  2 
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terminer  the  will.  §  41.  All  defire  happinefs. 
§  42.  Happinefs ,  -what.  §  43.  What  good  is 
defer  ed,  what  not.  §  44.  Why  the  great eft  good 
is  not  always  defer  ed.  §  45.  Why  not  being 
defered,  it  moves  not  the  will.  §  46.  Due  confe- 
deration raifes  defire.  §  47.  The  power  tofu- 
fpend  the  profecution  cf  any  defire,  makes  way 
for  confederation.  §  48.  To  be  determined  ly 
our  own  judgment,  is  no  referaint  to  liberty. 
§  49.  The  fereejl  agents  are  fo  determined.  §  co. 
A  conjlant  determination  to  a  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
no  abridgement  of  liberty.  §51.  The  necefftty  of 
purfuing  true  happinefs ,  the  foundation  of  liberty. 
^52.  The  reafon  of  it.  §  53-  Government  of 
our  paffions,  the  right  improvement  of  liberty. 
\  54,  55.  How  men  come  to  purfue  different  cour- 
fes.  \  56.  How  men  come  to  chufe  ill.  §  57. 
Firfey  from  bodily  pain.  Secondly,  from  wrong 
defer es  arifeng  from  wrong  judgment.  §58,  (J9. 
Our  judgment  of  prefent  good  or  evil,  alway  r  right. 
$  60.  From  a  wrong  judgment  of  what  makes  a 
neccffary  part  of  their  happinefs.  §  61,  62.  A  more 
particular  account  of  wrong  judgments.  §  63. 
In  comparing  prefent  and  future.  §  64,  65. 
Caufes  of  this.  §  66.  In  confedering  confequences 
cf  atlions.  §  67.  Caufes  of  this.  §68.  Wrong 
iudgment  of  what  is  neceffary  to  our  happinefs. 
69.  We  can  change  the  agreeablenefs  or  difigree- 
ablenefs  in  things.  §  70.  Preference  of  vice  to 
ixrtue,  a  manifejl  wrong  judgment.  §  71 — 73. 
Recapitulation . 

§  1.   *T^HE  mind  being  every  day  informed,  by 

\      the  fenfes,  of  the  alteration  of  thofe 

fimple   deas  it  obferves  in  things  without,    and 

taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceafes 
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to  be,  ami  another  begins  to  exifl,  which  was  not  be- 
fore ;  reflecting  alfo  on  what  pafTes  within  itfelf,  and 
obferving  a  conftant  change  of  its  ideas,  fometimes 
by  the  impreffion  of  outward  objects  on  the  fenfes, 
and  fometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own 
choice  •,  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  fo  con- 
ftantly  obferved  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes' 
will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  things, 
by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  confiders  in 
one  thing  the  podibility  of  having  any  of  its  Am- 
ple ideas  changed,  and  in  another  the  poflibility 
of  making  that  change ;  and  fo  comes  by  that  idea 
which  we  call  power.  Thus  we  fay,  fire  has  a 
power  to  melt  gold,  /'.  e.  to  deftroy  the  ccnfift- 
cncy  of  its  infenfible  parts,  and  confequently  its 
hardnefs,  and  make  it  fluid;  and  gold  has  a  power 
to  be  melted  :  that  the  fun  has  a  power  to  blanch 
wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  fun, 
whereby  the  yeliownefs  is  dcftroyed,  and  white- 
nefs  made  to  exift  in  its  room.  In  which,  and 
the  like  cafes,  the  power  we  confider,  is  in  refer- 
rencc  to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas:  for  we 
cannot  obferve  any  alteration  to  be  made  in,  or 
operation  upon  any  thing,  but  by  the  obfervable 
change  of  its  fenfible  ideas  •,  nor  conceive  any  al- 
teration to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change 
df  fbme  of  its  ideas. 

§  1.  Power,  thus  confidered,  is  two-fold,  viz. 
?.?,  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change  : 
the  one  may  be  called  afti-ve,  and  the  other  pa/Jive 
paver.  Whether  matter  be  not  wholly  deftitute 
of  a£live  power,  as  its  author  God  is  truly  above 
all  paffive  power  ;  and  whether  the  intermediate 
ftate  of  created  fnirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is 
capable  of  both  active  and  paffive  power,  may  be 
\?crth  confideration.  I  fhall  not  now  enter  into' 
Ec  1 
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that  inquiry;  my  prefent  bufmefs  being  not  to 
fearch  into  the  original  of  power,  but  how  we 
come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But  iince  adtive  powers 
make  fo  great  a  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  na- 
tural fubftances,  (as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter)  and  I 
mention  them  as  iuch  according  to  common  ap- 
prehenfion;  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  fo  truly 
active  powers,  as  our  hafty  thoughts  are  apt  to  re- 
prefent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amifs,  by  this  inti- 
mation, to  direct  our  minds  to  the  confideration 
of  God  and  fpirits,  for  the  cleareft  idea  of  active 
powers. 

§  3.  I  confefs,  power  includes  in  it  fome  kind 
of  relation,  (a  relation  to  action  or  change)  as  in- 
deed which  of  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  foever, 
when  attentively  confidered,  does  not?  For  our 
ideas  of  extenfion,  duration,  and  number,  do 
they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  fecret  relation  of  the 
parts  ?  Figure  and  motion  have  fomething  rela- 
tive in  them  much  more  vifibly :  and  fenfible  qua- 
lities, as  colours  and  fmells,  &c.  what  are  they 
but  the  powers  of  different  bodies,  in  relation  to 
our  perception  ?  &c.  And  if  confidered  in  the 
things  themfelves,  do  they  not  depend  on  the 
bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts  ? 
All  which  include  fome  kind  of  relation  in  them. 
Our  idea  therefore  of  power,  I  think,  may  well 
have  a  place  amongft  other  fimple  ideas,  and  be 
confidered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  thofe  that 
make  a  principal  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion 
to  obferve. 

§  4.  We  are  abundantly  furnifhed  with  the 
idea  of  paffive  power  by  almoft  all  forts  of  fen- 
fible things.  In  moft  of  them  we  cannot  avoid 
obferving  their  fenfible  qualities,  nay,  their  very 
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fubftances,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux  :  and  therefore 
with  reaibn  we  look  on  them  as  liable  ftill  to  the 
fame  change.  Nor  have  we  of  active ponver  (which 
is  the  more  proper  Ggnification  of  the  wordpsivc,-) 
fewer  inftances :  fince  whatever  change  is  obfer- 
ved,  the  mind  muft  collect  a  power  iome-uhere 
able  to  make  that  change,  as  well  as  a  poffibility 
in  the  thing  itfelf  to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we 
will  confider  it  attentively,  bodies,  by  our  fenfes, 
do  not  afford  us  fo  clear  and  diftinct  an  idea  of 
active  power,  as  we  have  from  reflection  on  the 
operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  power  relating 
to  action,  and  there  being  but  two  forts  of  action, 
whereof  we  have  any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and  mo- 
tion, let  us  confider  whence  we  have  the  cleareft 
ideas  of  the  powers,  which  produce  thefe  actions. 
1.  Of  thinking,  body  affords  us  no  idea  at  all,  it 
is  only  from  reflection  that  we  have  that.  2.  Nei- 
ther have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning 
of  motion.  A  body  at  reft  affords  us  no  idea  of 
any  active  power  to  move ;  and  when  it  is  fet  in 
motion  itfelf,  that  motion  is  rather  a  paffion,  than 
an  action  in  it.  For  when  the  ball  obeys  the 
itroke  of  a  billiard  -flick,  it  is  not  any  action  of 
the  ball,  but  bare  paffion  :  alfo  when  by  impulfe 
it  fets  another  ball  in  motion,  that  lay  in  its  way, 
it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had  received 
from  another,  and  lofes  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  the 
other  received-,  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obfcure 
idea  of  an  active  power  of  moving  in  body,  whillt 
we  obferve  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce 
any  motion.  For  it  is  but  a  very  obfcure  idea  of 
power,  which  reaches  not  the  production  of  the 
action,  but  the  continuation  of  the  paffion.  For 
fo  is  motion  in  a  body  impelled  by  another :  the 
continuation  of  the  alteration  made  in  it  from  reft 
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to  motion  being  little  more  an  a£tion,  than  the 
continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its  figure,  by  the 
fame  blow,  is  an  action.  The  idea  of  the  begin- 
ning of  motion,  we  have  only  from  reflection  on 
what  paffes  in  ourfelves,  where  we  find,  by  expe- 
rience, that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a 
thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of 
our  bodies,  which  were  before  at  reft.  So  that  it 
feems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  obfervation  of  the 
operation  of  bodies  by  our  fenfes,  but  a  very  im- 
perfect obfcure  idea  of  active  power,  fince  they 
afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themfelves  of  the  power 
to  begin  any  action,  either  motion  or  thought. 
But  if,  from  the  impulfe  bodies  are  obferved  to 
make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  power,  it  ferves  as  well  to  my  pur- 
pofe,  fenfation  being  one  of  thofe  ways,  whereby 
the  mind  comes  by  its  ideas  :  only  I  thought  it 
worth  while  to  confider  here  by  the  way,  whether 
the  mind  doth  not  reeeive  its  idea  of  active  power 
clearer  from  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  than 
it  doth  from  any  external  fenfation. 

§  if.  This,  at  leaft,  I  think  evident,  that  we 
frnd  in  ourfelves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  con- 
tinue or  end  feveral  actions  of  our  minds,  and  mo- 
tions of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  pre- 
ference of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it  were, 
commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  fuch  or  fuch 
a  particular  action.  This  power  which  the  mind 
has  thus  to  order  the  confideration  of  any  idea, 
or  the  forbearing  to  confider  it ;  or  to  prefer  the 
motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  reft,  and 
vice  verfa,  in  any  particular  inftanee,  is  that  which 
we  call  the  ivill.  The  actual  exercife  of  that 
power,  by  directing  any  particular  action,  or  its- 
forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volition  or  toilh* 
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ing.  The  forbearance  of  that  action,  confequent 
to  fuch  order  or  command  of  the  mind,  is  called 
voluntary.  And  whatfoever  action  is  performed 
without  fuch  a  thought  of  the  mind,  is  called  in- 
voluntary. The  power  of  perception  is  that  which 
we  call  the  under/landing.  Perception,  which  we 
make  the  aclof  the  underftanding,  is  of  three  forts: 
I.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  2.  The 
perception  of  the  fignification  of  figns.  3.  The 
perception  of  the  connection  or  repugnancy,  a- 
greement  or  difagreement,  that  there  is  between 
any  of  our  ideas.  All  thefe  are  attributed  to  the 
underjlandingy  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be 
the  two  latter  only  that  ufe  allows  us  to  fay  we 
underftand. 

§  6.  Thefe  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  of  per- 
ceiving and  of  preferring,  are  ufually  called  by 
another  name  :  and  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking 
is,  that  the  underftanding  and  will  are  two  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  \  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be 
ufed  as  all  words  fhould  be,  fo  as  not  to  breed  any 
ccnfufion  in  mens  thoughts,  by  being  fuppofed, 
(as  I  fufpect  it  has  been),  to  ftand  for  fome  real  be- 
ings in  the  foul,  that  performed  thofe  actions  of 
underftanding  and  volition.  For  when  we  fay, 
the  will  is  the  commanding  and  fuperior  faculty 
of  the  foul ;  that  it  is,  or  is  not  free  j  that  it  de- 
termines the  inferior  faculties  ;  that  it  follows  the 
dictates  of  the  underftanding,  &c.  though  thefe, 
and  the  like  expreffions,  by  thofe  that  carefully 
attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  conduct  their 
thoughts  more  by  the  evidence  of  things  than  the 
found  of  words,  may  be  underftood  in  a  clear  ajnd 
diftinct  fenfe  :  yet  I  fufpecl,  I  fay,  that  this  way 
of  fpeaking  of  faculties,  has  milled  many  into  a 
confufed  notion  of  io  many  diftinct  agents  in  us, 
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which  had  their  feveral  provinces  and  authorities, 
and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  feveral  ac- 
tions, as  fo  many  diftincl:  beings ;  which  has 
been  no  fmall  occafion  of  wrangling,  obfcurity, 
and  uncertainty  in  queftions  relating  to  them. 

§  ~.  Every  one,  I  think,  finds  in  himfelf  a  power 
to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  an  end  to 
feveral  actions  in  himfelf.  From  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind  over 
the  actions  of  the  man,  which  every  one  finds  in 
himfelf,  arife  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necejftty. 

\  8.  All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of, 
reducing  themfelves,  as  has  been  faid,  to  theie 
two,  -viz.  thinking  and  motion  ;  fo  far  as  a  man 
has  power  to  think  or  not  to  think  ;  to  move, 
or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  preference  or 
direction  of  his  own  mind,  fo  far  is  a  man  free. 
Where-ever  any  performance  or  forbearance  arc 
not  equally  in  a  man's  power ;  where-ever  doing 
or  not  doing,  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  pre- 
ference of  his  mind  directing  it;  there  he  is  not 
free,  though  perhaps  the  action  maybe  voluntary. 
So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power 
in  any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular  ac- 
tion, according  to  the  determination  or  thought 
of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred 
to  the  other ;  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  ac- 
cording to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty, 
that  agent  is  under  necejjity.  So  that  liberty  can- 
not be  where  there  is  no  thought,  no  volition, 
no  will ;  but  there  may  be  thought  there  may  be 
will,  there  may  be  volition,  where  there  is  no  li- 
berty. A  little  confederation  of  an  obvious  in- 
stance or  two,  may  make  this  clear. 

$  9.  A  tennis-ball,  whether  in  motion  by  £he 
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ftroke  of  a  racket,  cr  lying  ftill  at  reft,  is  not  by 
any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  reafon,  we  fhall  find  it  is  becaufe  we  con- 
ceive not  a  tennis-ball  to  think,  and  coniequently 
not  to  have  any  volition,  or  preference  of  motion 
to  reft,  or  vice  verfa ;  and  therefore  has  not  li- 
berty, is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  all  its  both  motion 
and  reft  come  under  our  idea  of  necejfary^  and  are 
fo  called.  Like  wife  a  man  falling  into  the  water, 
(a  bridge  breaking  under  him),  has  not  herein  li- 
berty, is  not  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  vo- 
lition, though  he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  fall- 
ing ;  yet  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not  be- 
ing in  his  power,  the  ftop  or  ceffation  of  that  mo- 
tion follows  not  upon  his  volition  ;  and  therefore 
therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  ftriking  himfelf, 
or  his  friend,  by  a  convulfive  motion  of  his  arm, 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  di- 
rection of  his  mind,  to  flop,  or  forbear  ;  no-body 
thinks  he  has  in  this  liberty  ;  every  one  pities 
him,  as  acling  by  neceffity  and  conftraint. 

§  10.  Again,  fuppoie  a  man  be  carried,  whilit 
faft  afleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  perfon  he  longs 
to  fee  and  fpeak  with  ;  and  be  there  locked  faft  in, 
beyond  his  power  to  get  out;  he  awakes,  and  is 
glad  to  find  himfelf  in  fo  deferable  company, 
which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  prefers  his  ftay 
to  going  away.  I  aik,  is  not  this  ftay  voluntary  ? 
I  think  no-body  will  doubt  it ;  and  yet  being 
locked  faft  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not 
to  ftay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that 
liberty  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  pre- 
ferring, but  to  the  perfon  having  the  power  of  do- 
ing or  forbearing  to  do,  according  as  the  mind 
fhall  chufe  or  dirett.  Our  idea  of  liberty  reaches 
?:S  far  as  that  power,  and  no  farther.    For  where- 
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ever  reftraint  monies  to  check  that  power,  or  com- 
pulfion  takes  away  that  indifferency  of  ability  on 
either  fide  to  a£l,  or  to  forbear  acting;  there  li- 
berty, and  our  notion  of  it,  prefently  ceafes. 

§11.  We  have  inftances  enough,  and  often 
more  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies.  A  man's 
heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circulates,  which  it  is 
not  in  his  power  by  any  thought  or  volition  to 
(top  ;  and  therefore,  in  refpe£t  of  thefe  motions, 
where  reft  depends  not  on  his  choice,  nor  would 
follow  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  fliould 
prefer  it;  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  Convulfive  mo- 
tions agitate  his  legs,  fo  that  though  he  wills  it  e- 
verfomuch,  he  cannot,  by  any  power  of  his  mind, 
(lop  their  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  difeafe  called  Cho- 
rea JanEli  vitij,  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing :  he  is 
not  at  liberty  in  this  action,  but  under  as  much 
necefiity  of  moving,  as  a  ftone  that  falls,  or  a 
tennis-ball  ftruck  with  a  racket.  On  the  other 
fide,  a  palfy  or  the  flocks  hinder  his  legs  from  o- 
beying  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  would 
thereby  transfer  his  body  to  another  place.  In  all 
thefe  there  is  want  of  freedom  ;  though  the  fit- 
ting ftill  even  of  a  paralytic,  whilft  he  prefers  it 
to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary.  Voluntary,  then, 
is  not  oppofed  to  necejfary,  but  to  involuntary* 
For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  he 
cannot  do;  the  {late  he  is  in,  to  its  abfence  or 
change,  though  neceffity  has  made  it  in  itielf  un- 
alterable. 

§  12.  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  fo 
it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds  :  where  any 
one  is  fuch,  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up  or 
lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  mind, 
there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man  being  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  haying  fome  ideas  conilantly  in 
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his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to 
think  •,  no  more  than  he  is  at  liberty,  whether  his 
body  fhall  touch  any  other  or  no :  but  whether 
he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from  one  idea 
to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  choice  ;  and  then 
he  is,  in  refpecl  of  his  ideas,  as  much  at  liberty, 
as  he  is  in  refpe£l  of  bodies  he  refts  on  :  he  can 
at  pleafure  remove  himfelf  from  one  to  another. 
But  yet  fome  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  fome  mo- 
tions to  the  body,  are  fuch  as  in  certain  circum- 
ftances,  it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  abfence 
by  the  utmoft  effort  it  can  ufe.  A  man  on  the 
rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  by  by  the  idea  of  pain, 
and  divert  himfelf  with  other  contemplations :  and 
fometimes  a  boiflerous  paffion  hurries  our  tho ughts, 
as  a  hurricane  does  our  bodies,  without  leaving  us 
the  liberty  of  thinking  on  other  things,  which  we 
would  rather  chufe.  But  as  foon  as  the  mind  re- 
gains the  power  to  (lop  or  continue,  begin  or  for- 
bear any  of  thefe  motions  of  the  body  without, 
or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it  thinks  fit  to 
prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  confider  the 
man  as  a  free  agent  again. 

§  13.  Where-ever  thought  is  wholly  wanting, 
or  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the 
direction  of  thought ;  there  necefhty  takes  place. 
This,  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition,  when  the 
beginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is  con- 
trary to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  com- 
pi'ljion ;  when  the  hindering  or  flopping  any  ac- 
tion is  contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  rejlraint. 
Agents  that  have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all, 
are  in  every  thing  neceffary  agents. 

§  14.  If  this  be  fo,  as  I  imagine  it  is,  I  leave 
it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it  may  not  help 
to   put  an  end  to   that  long   agitated,    and,    I 
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think,  unreasonable,  becaufe  unintelligible  que- 
ftion,  \'iz.  Whether  mans  nvill  be  free  or  no? 
For,  if  I  mi  flake  not,  it  follows  from  what  I 
have  faid,  that  the  queftion  itfelf  is  altogether 
improper ;  and  it  is  as  infignificant  to  aik,  whe- 
ther man's  will  be  free,  as  to  afk,  whether  his 
fleep  be  fwift,  or  his  virtue  fquare  :  liberty  being 
as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as  fwiftnefs  of  mo- 
tion is  to  lleep,  or  fquarenefs  to  virtue.  Every 
one  would  laugh  at  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  que- 
ftion as  either  of  thefe ;  becaufe  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  modifications  of  motion  belong  not  to 
fleep,  nor  the  difference  of  figure  to  virtue  :  and 
when  any  one  well  confiders  it,  I  think  he  will 
as  plainly  perceive  that  liberty,  which  is  but  a 
power,  belongs  only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be  an 
attribute  or  modification  of  the  will,  which  is  al- 
fo  but  a  power. 

§  15.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining  and 
giving  clear  notions  of  internal  actions  by  founds, 
that  I  muft  here  warn  my  reader,  that  ordering, 
directing,  chufing,  preferring,  &c.  which  I  have 
made  ufe  of,  will  not  distinctly  enough  exprefs 
volition,  unlefs  he  will  reflect  on  what  he  himfelf 
does  when  he  wills.  For  example,  preferring,  which 
feems  perhaps  beft  to  exprefs  the  act  of  volition, 
does  it  not  precifely.  For  though  a  man  would 
prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who  can  fay  he  ever 
wills  it  ?  Volition,  it  is  plain,  is  an  a£t  of  the 
mind,  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes 
itfelf  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  em- 
ploying it  in,  orwith-holdingitfrom  any  particular 
action.  And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  faculty  to 
do  this  ?  And  is  that  faculty  any  thing  more  in 
effe£t  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  de- 
termine its  thought  to  the  producing,  continuing, 
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or  flopping  any  atiion,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us  ? 
For  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a 
power  to  think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer 
their  doing  or  omiflion  either  to  other,  has  that 
faculty  called  will?  Hill  then,  is  nothing  but  fuch 
a  power.  Liberty,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  power 
a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular 
aclion,  according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance  has 
the  aclual  preference  in  the  mind,  which  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  fay,  according  as  he  himfelf  wills  it. 
§  16.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  will  is  nothing 
but  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom  another 
power  or  ability  :  fo  that  to  afk,  whether  the  will 
has  freedom,  is  to  alk,  whether  one  power  has 
another  power,  one  ability  another  ability ;  a 
queftion  at  lirft  fight  too  grofsly  abfurd  to  make  a 
difpute,  or  need  an  anfwer.  For  who  is  it  that 
fees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and 
are  attributes  only  of  fubflatues,  and  not  of  powers 
themfelves  ?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the 
queftion,  viz.  whether  the  will  be  free  ?  is  in  ef- 
fect to  afk,  whether  the  will  be  a  fubftance,  an 
agent  ?  or  at  kail  to  fuppofe  it,  fince  freedom  can 
properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  eife.  If  freedom 
can,  M'ith  any  propriety  of  fpeech,  be  applied  to 
power,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  power  that  is 
in  a  man  to  produce,  or  forbear  producing,  mo- 
tion in  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  or  preference; 
which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free,  and  is 
freedom  itfelf.  But  if  any  one  fhould  afk,  whe- 
ther freedom  were  free,  he  would  be  fulpected 
not  to  underftand  well  what  he  faid  ;  and  he 
would  be  thought  to  deferve  Midas's  ears,  who 
knowing  that  rich  was  a  denomination  from  the 
pofTemon  of  riches,  fhould  demand  whether  riches 
themfelves  were  rich. 
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§17.  However  the  name  faculty >  which  men 
have  given  to  this  power  called  the  ivil/,  and 
whereby  they  have  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking 
of  the  will  as  acting,  may,  by  an  appropriation 
that  difguifes  its  true  fenfe,  ferve  a  little  to  pal- 
liate the  abfurdity  ;  yet  the  will,  in  truth,  figni- 
fies  nothing  but  a  power  or  ability  to  prefer  or 
chufe  :  and  when  the  ivill,  under  the  name  of  a 
faculty,  is  confidered  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  ability 
to  do  fomething,  the  abfurdity,  in  faying  it  is  free 
or  not  free,  will  eafily  difcover  itfelf.  For  if  it 
be  reafonable  to  fuppofe  and  talk  of  faculties  as 
diftinct  beings  that  can  act,  (as  we  do,  when  we 
fay  the  will  orders,  and  the  will  is  free)  it  is  fit 
that  we  fhould  make  a  fpeaking  faculty  and  a 
walking  faculty,  and  a  dancing  faculty,  by  which 
thofe  actions  are  produced,  which  are  but  feveral 
modes  of  motion ;  as  well  as  we  make  the  will  and 
underflanding  to  be  faculties,  by  which  the  ac- 
tions of  chufing  and  perceiving  are  produced, 
which  are  but  feveral  modes  of  thinking  :  and 
we  may  as  properly  fay,  that  it  is  the  finging  fa- 
culty fings,  and  the  dancing  faculty  dances ;  as 
that  the  will  chufes,  or  that  the  underftanding 
conceives ;  or,  as  is  ufual,  that  the  will  directs 
the  underftanding,  or  the  underftanding  obeys,  or 
obeys  not  the  will :  it  being  altogether  as  proper 
and  intelligible  to  fay,  that  the  power  of  fpeaking 
directs  the  power  of  finging,  or  the  power  of 
finging  obeys  or  difobeys  the  power  of  fpeaking. 

§  18.  This  way  of  talking,  neverthelefs,  has 
prevailed,  and,  as  I  guefs,  produced  great  confu- 
fion.  For  thefe  being  all  different  powers  in  the 
mind,  or  in  the  man,  to  do  feveral  actions,  he 
exerts  them  as  he  thinks  fit :  but  the  power  to  do 
one  action,  is  not  operated  on  by  the  power  of 
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doing  another  a£tion.  For  the  power  of  thinking 
operates  not  on  the  power  of  chufing,  nor  the 
power  of  chufing  on  the  power  of  thinking*,  no 
more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the 
power  cf  finging,  or  the  power  of  finging  on  the 
power  of  dancing,  as  any  one,  who  reflects  on  it, 
will  eafily  perceive:  and  yet  this  is  it,  which  we  fay, 
when  we  thus  fpeak,  that  the  will  operates  on  the 
understanding,  or  the  understanding  on  the  will. 

§  19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  actual  thought 
may  be  the  occafion  of  volition,  or  exercifing  the 
power  a  man  has  to  chufe  ;  or  the  a£tual  choice 
of  the  mind,  the  caufe  of  actual  thinking  on  this 
or  that  thing  :  as  the  actual  finging  of  fuch  a  tune, 
may  be  the  caufe  of  dancing  fuch  a  dance,  and. 
the  actual  dancing  of  fuch  a  dance,  the  occafion 
of  finging  fuch  a  tune.  But  in  all  thefe,  it  is  not 
ont  power  that  operates  on  another :  but  it  is  the 
mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  thefe  powers  *,  if 
is  the  man  that  does  the  action,  it  is  the  agent 
that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are 
relation?.,  not  agents  :  and  that  which  has  the 
power,  or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone 
which  is,  or  is  not  free,  and  not  the  power  itfelf : 
for  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong  to  no- 
thing, but  what  has,  or  has  not  a  power  to  a£t. 

§  20.  The  attributing  to  faculties  that  which 
belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occafion  to  this 
way  of  talking  :  but  tbe  introducing  into  difcour- 
fes  concerning  the  mind,  with  the  name  of  facul- 
ties, a  notion  of  their  operating,  has,  I  fuppofe, 
as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in  that  part  of 
ourfelves,  as  the  great  ufe  and  mention  of  the  like 
invention  of  faculties,  in  the  operations  of  the  bo- 
dy, has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  phytic.  Not 
that  I  deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the  body 
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and  mind  :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers 
of  operating,  elfe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  operate.  For  nothing  can  operate,  that  is 
not  able  to  operate  ;  and  that  is  not  able  to  ope- 
rate, that  has  no  power  to  operate.  Nor  do  I  de- 
ny, that  thofe  words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have 
their  place  in  the  common  ufe  of  languages,  that 
have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like  too  much 
affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by  :  and  philofophy 
Itielf,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  drefs,  yet  when  it 
appears  in  public,  mufthave  fo  much  complacency, 
as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fafhion  and  language 
of  the  country,  fo  far  as  it  can  connft  with  truth 
and  perfpicuity.  But  the  fault  has  been,  that  fa- 
culties have  been  fpoken  of,  and  reprefented  as  fo 
many  diitinct  agents.  For  it  being  aflced,  what 
it  was  that  digefted  the  meat  in  our  ftomachs  ?  it 
was  a  ready,  and  very  fatisfactory  anfwer,  to  fay, 
that  it  was  the  digeflive  faculty.  "What  was  it 
that  made  any  thing  come  out  of  the  body  ?  The 
expulfive  faculty.  What  moved  ?  The  motive  fa- 
culty. And  fo  in  the  mind,  the  intellectual  faculty, 
or  the  understanding,  underfiood  ;  and  the  elective 
faculty,  or  the  will,  willed  or  commanded.  This 
is  in  fhort  to  fay,  that  the  ability  to  digeft,  digeft- 
ed ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved  ;  and  the  a- 
bility  to  underftand,  underftood.  For  faculty, 
ability,  and  power,  I  think,  are  but  different  names 
of  the  fame  things  :  which  ways  of  fpeaking,  when 
put  into  more  intelligible  words,  will,  I  think, 
amount  to  thus  much ;  that  digeftion  is  perform- 
ed by  fomething  that  is  able  to  digeft ;  motion,  by 
fomething  able  to  move  ;  and  understanding,  by 
fomething  able  to  underftand.  And  in  truth  it 
v,  odd  be  \cry  ftrange,  if  it  fhculd  be  otherwife  ; 
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as  ftranse  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free 
without  being  able  to  be  free. 

§2i.  To  return  then  to  the  inquiry  about  li- 
berty, I  think  the  queftion  is  not  proper,  whe- 
ther the  noil!  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be  free. 
Thus,  I  think, 

i/7,  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direc- 
tion or  choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  exigence 
of  any  action,  to  the  non-exiftence  of  that  a£tion, 
and  vice  verfa,  make  it  to  exifl,  or  not  exift,  fo 
far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  a  thought,  direct- 
ing the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it  move  when 
it  was  at  reft,  or  vice  verfay  it  is  evident,  that  in 
refpe£t  of  that  I  am  free  ;  and  if  I  can,  by  a  like 
thought  of  my  mind,  preferring  one  to  the  other, 
produce  either  words  or  filence,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  fpeak,  or  hold  my  peace  ;  and  as  far  as  this 
power  reaches,  of  aciing,  or  not  aclring,  by  the 
determination  of  his  own  thought  preferring  either, 
fo  far  is  a  man  free.  For,  how  can  we  think  any 
one  freer,  than  to  have  the  power  to  do  what  he 
will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring 
any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  reft  to  any  aclion, 
produce  that  attion  or  reft,  fo  far  can  he  do  what 
he  will.  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  a£tion  to  its 
abfence,  is  the  willing  of  it  ;  and  we  can  fcarce 
tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be 
able  to  do  what  he  will.  So  that  in  refpecl:  of 
actions,  within  the  reach  of  fuch  a  power  in  him, 
a  man  feems  as  free,  as  it  is  poflible  for  freedom 
to  make  him. 

§  22.  But  the  inquifitive  mind  of  man,  will- 
ing to  fhift  off  from  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  can,  all 
thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  him- 
felf into  a  worfe  ftate  than  that  of  fatal  necefiity, 
is  not  content  with  this:  freedom, unlefs  it  reaches 
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farther  than  this,  will  not  ferve  the  turn  :  and 
it  paiTes  for  a  good  plea,  that  a  man  is  not  free  at 
all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to  act 
what  he  wills.  Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there 
yet  therefore  is  raifed  this  farther  qucftion,  V/ke- 
ther  a  man  be  free  to  will?  which,  I  think,  is 
what  is  meant,  when  it  is  difputed,  whether  the 
will  be  free.     And  as  to  that,  I  imagine, 

§  23.  2cilyy  That  willing,  or  volithn,  being  an 
action,  and  freedom  confilting  in  a  power  of  act- 
ing, or  not  acting,  a  man  in  refpect  of  willing, 
or  the  act  of  volition,  when  any  action  in  his  power 
is  once  propofed  to  his  thoughts,  as  prefently  to 
be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reafon  whereof  is 
very  manifeft :  for  it  being  unavoidable  that  the 
action  depending  en  his  will,  mould  exift,  or  not 
exift ;  and  its  exiftence,  or  not  exiftence,  follow- 
ing perfectly  the  determination  and  preference 
of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  exiftence, 
or  not  exiftence  of  that  action  \  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  that  he  will  the  one,  or  the  other,  i.  e.  pre- 
fer the  one  to  the  other,  fince  one  of  them  muft 
neceffarily  follow :  and  that  which  does  follow, 
follows  by  the  choice  and  determination  of  his 
mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it :  for  if  he  did  not 
will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in  refpecl  of  the 
act  of  willing,  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  not  free  : 
liberty  confifting  in  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act ; 
which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man,  upon  fuch  a 
propofal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  necef- 
fary  to  prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  ac- 
tion in  a  man's  power,  which  is  once  fo  propofed 
to  bis  thoughts ;  a  man  mult  neceffarily  will  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  upon  which  preference, 
or  volition,  the  action,  or  its  forbearance,  certain- 
ly follows,  and   is  truly  voluntary  :  but  the  act 
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of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being 
that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  refpect  cl 
that  act  of  willing  is  under  a  neceffity,  and  io 
cannot  be  free;  unlefs  neceffity  and  freedom  can 
confift  together,  and  a  man  can  be  free  and 
bound  at  once. 

§  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  propo- 
fals  of  prefent  action,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to 
will,  or  not  to  will,  becaufe  he  can  forbear  will- 
ing :  liberty  confifting  in  a  power  to  act,  or  to 
forbear  acting,  and  in  that  only.  For  a  man  thr:t 
fits  ftill,  is  faid  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  can 
walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man  fitting  ftill  has 
not  a  power  to  remove  himfeif,  he  is  not  at  liber- 
ty; fo  likewife,  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice, 
though  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  becaufe  he 
cannot  flop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  be- 
ing fo,  it  is  plain,  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to 
whom  it  is  propofed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at 
liberty,  whether  he  will  determine  himfeif  to  walk, 
or  give  off  walking  or  no  :  he  muft  neceffarily 
prefer  one  or  the  other  of  them,  walking  or  not 
walking;  and  fo  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  ac- 
tions in  our  power  fo  propofed,  which  are  the  far 
greater  number.  For  confidering  the  vaft  num- 
ber of  voluntary  actions  that  fucceed  one  another 
every  moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the  courfe  of 
our  lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are 
thought  on  or  propofed  to  the  will,  till  the  time 
they  are  to  be  done  :  and  in  all  fuch  actions,  as  I 
have  fhewn,  the  mind  in  refpect  of  willing  has 
not  a  power  to  adr,  or  not  to  act,  wherein  con- 
fines liberty:  the  mind  in  that  cafe  has  not  a  pow  er 
to  forbear  willing;  it  cannot  avoid  fome  determi- 
nation concerning  them,  let  the  confideration 
be  as  fhort,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it  will ;  it 
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either  leaves  the  man  in  the  ftate  he  was  before 
thinking,  or  changes  it ;  continues  the  action,  or 
puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that 
it  orders  and  directs  one  in  preference  to  or  with 
neglect  of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  con- 
tinuation or  change  becomes  unavoidably  volun- 
tary. 

§  25.  Since  then  it  is  plain,  that  in  moft  cafes  a 
man  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  he  will  •will,  or  no; 
the  next  thing  demanded,  is,  whether  a  man  be 
at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he  pleafes, 
motion  or  refl  ?  This  cueftion  carries  the  abfur- 
dity  of  it  fo  manifeflly  in  itfelf,  that  one  might 
thereby  fufhciently  be  convinced  that  liberty  con- 
cerns not  the  will.  For  to  a(k,  whether  a  man 
be  at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  reft,  fpeak- 
ing  or  filence,  which  he  pleafes,  is  to  afk,  whe- 
ther a  man  can  will,  what  he  wills;  or  be  pleafed 
with  what  he  is pleafed  with.  Aqueftion,  which, 
I  think,  needs  no  anfwer  ;  and  they,  who  can 
make  a  queftion  of  it,  muft  fuppofe  one  will  to 
determine  the  acls  cf  another,  and  another  to  de- 
termine that ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

§  16.  To  avoid  thefe,  and  the  like  abfurdities, 
nothing  can  be  of  greater  ufe,  than  to  eftabliih  in 
our  minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things  under 
confederation.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition 
were  well  fixed  in  our  underltandings,  and  car- 
ried along  with  us  in  our  minds,  as  they  ought, 
through  all  the  questions  that  are  raifed  about 
them,  I  fuppofe  a  great  part  cf.  the  difficulties 
that  perplex  mens  thoughts,  and  entangle  their  un- 
derltandings, would  be  much  eafier  refolved;  and 
we  mould  perceive  where  the  confufed  fignifica- 
tion  of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing 
caufed  the  obfeurity. 
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j  27.  Fir/?  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  freedom  conn  lis  in  the  dependence  of 
the  exiltence,  or  not  exiltence  of  any  action,  up- 
on our  volition  of  it,  and  not  in  the  dependence 
of  any  action,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference. 
A  man  (landing  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap 
twenty  yards  downwards  into  the  fea,  not  becaufe 
he  has  a  power  to  do  the  contrary  action,  which 
is  to  leap  twenty  yards  upwards,  for  that  he  can- 
not do  :  but  he  is  therefore  free,  becaufe  he  has  a 
power  to  leap,  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater 
force  than  his  either  holds  him  fad,  or  tumbles 
him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  cafe  •,  be- 
caufe the  doing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular 
aclion,  is  no  longer  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a 
clofe  prifoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  fquare,  be- 
ing at  the  north-fide  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty 
to  walk  twenty  foot  fouthward,  becaufe  he  can 
walk,  or  not  walk  it  ;  but  is  not,  at  the  fame 
time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  i.  e.  to  walk 
twenty  foot  northward. 

In  this  then  coniiits  freedom,  viz.  in  our  be- 
ing able  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we 
lhall  chufe  or  will. 

§  28.  Secondly,  We  mud  remember,  that  vo- 
lition, or  luilling,  is  an  a£t  of  the  mind  directing 
its  thought  to  the  production  of  any  action,  and 
thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce  it.  To  a- 
void  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave 
here,  under  the  word  aclion,  to  comprehend  the 
forbearance  too  of  any  action  proipokd',  Jitti/igjlilf9 
or  holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  /peaking 
are  propofed,  though  mere  forbearances,  requiring 
as  much  the  determination  of  the  will,  and  being 
often  as  weighty  in  their  confequences,  as  the  con- 
trary actions,  may,  on  that  confideration,  well 
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enough  pafs  for  actions  too  :  but  this,  I  fay,  that 
I  may  not  be  miftaken,  if,  for  brevity  fake,  I 
fpeak  thus. 

•  §  29.  Thirdly,  The  will  begins  nothing  but  a 
power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  operative  faculties 
of  a  man  to  motion  or  reft,  as  far  as  they  depend 
on  fuch  direction:  To  the  queftion,  what  is  it 
determines  the  will  ?  The  true  and  proper  an- 
fwer  is,  the  mind.  For  that  which  determines 
the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itfelf 
exercifing  the  power  it  has,  that  particular  way. 
If  this  anfwer  fatisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning 
of  the  queftion,  ivhat  determines  the  ivill  ?  is  this, 
what  moves  the  mind  in  every  particular  inftance, 
to  determine  its  general  power  of  directing  to  this 
or  that  particular  motion  or  reft  ?  And  to  this  I 
anfwer,  the  motive  for  continuing  in  the  fame 
ltate  or  action,  is  only  the  prefent  fatisfaction  in 
it ;  the  motive  to  change,  is  always  fome  uneafi- 
nefs  :  nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  change  of  ftate, 
•or  upon  any  new  action,  but  fome  uneafinefs. 
This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind 
to  put  it  upon  action,  which,  for  fhortnefs  fake, 
we  will  call  determining  the  ivill ;  which  I  fhall 
more  at  large  explain. 

<;  30.  But  in  the  way  to  it,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  premife,  that  though  I  have  above  endeavour- 
ed to  exprefs  the  act  of  volition  by  chafing,  pre- 
ferring, and  the  like  terms,  that  fignify  defire  as 
well  as  volition,  for  want  of  other  words  to  mark 
that  act  of  the  mind,  whole  proper  name  is  ivill- 
ing  or  volition  ,•  yet  it  being  a  very  fimple  act, 
whofoever  defires  to  understand  what  it  is,  will 
better  find  it,  by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and 
observing  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any 
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variety  of  articulate  founds  whatfoever.  This 
caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  milled  by  ex- 
preffions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  will,  and  feveral  acts  of  the 
mind  that  are  quite  diftincl  from  it,  I  think  the 
more  neceffaryj  becaufe  I  find  the  will  often  con- 
founded with  feveral  of  the  affections,  efpecially 
defire;  and  one  put  for  the  other,  and  that  by 
men  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not 
to  have  had  very  diftincl:  notions  of  things,  and 
not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This, 
I  imagine,  has  been  no  fmall  occafion  of  obfcu- 
rity  and  miftake  in  this  matter ;  and  therefore  is,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided.  For  he  that  fhall 
turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  what  pafTes  in  his 
mind  when  he  wills,  fhall  fee  that  the  will,  or 
power  of  volition,  is  converfant  about  nothing  but 
that  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  where- 
by, barely  by  a  thought,  the  mind  endeavours  to 
give  rife,  continuation,  or  flop  to  any  action, 
which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  power.  This  well  con- 
fidered,  plainly  ihews,  that  the  will  is  perfectly  di- 
ftinguiihed  from  defire,  which,  in  the  very  fame 
acYion,  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from 
that  which  our  will  fets  us  upon.  A  man,  whom 
I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  ufe  perfuafions 
to  another,  which,  at  the  fame  time  I  am  fpeaking, 
I  may  with  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  cafe, 
it  is  plain  the  will  and  defire  run  counter.  I  will 
the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilft  my  defire 
tends  another,  and  that  the  direct  contrary  way. 
A  man,  who,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his 
limbs,  finds  a  dozinefs  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of 
appetite  in  his  ftomach  removed,  defires  to  be  ea- 
fed  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or  hands,  (for  where - 
ever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  defire  to  be  rid  of  it), 
Vol.  I.  G  g 
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though  yet,  whilfl  he  apprehends  that  the  remo- 
val of  tire  pain  may  tranilate  the  noxious  humour 
to  a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is  never  determined 
to  any  one  action  that  may  ferve  to  remove  this 
pain.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  de/iring  and 
nuilling  are  two  diftincl:  acts  of  the  mind  ;  and 
confequently  that  the  will,  which  is  but  the  power 
of  volition,  is  much  more  diftincl:  from  defire. 

§  31.  To  return  then  to  the  inquiry,  What  it 
it  that  determiner  the  will  in  regard  to  our  aclicns  ? 
And  that,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  ima- 
gine is  not,  as  is  generally  iuppofed,  the  greater 
good  in  view  ;  but  fome  (and  for  the  mod  part 
the  mofl  prefiing)  uneafmefs  a  man  is  at  prefent 
under.  This  is  that  which  fucceflively  determines 
the  will,  and  lets  us  upon  thofe  actions  we  per- 
form. This  unealinefs  we  may  call,  as  it  is,  th- 
Jire,  which  is  an  uneafmefs  of  the  mind  for  want 
of  fome  abfent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of 
what  fort  foever,  and  difquiet  of  the  mind,  is  un- 
eafmefs :  and  with  this  is  always  joined  defire, 
equal  to  the  pain  or  uneafmefs  felt ;  and  is  fcarce 
dillinguifhable  from  it.  For  defire  being  nothing 
but  an  uneafmefs  in  the  want  of  an  abfent  good, 
in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  eafe  is  that  abfent 
good  j  and  till  that  eafe  be  attained,  we  may  call  it 
defire,  no-body  feeling  pain,  that  he  wifhes  not  to 
be  eafed  of,  with  a  defire  equal  to  that  pain,  and 
infeparable  from  it.  Befides  this  defire  of  eafe 
from  pain,  there  is  another  of  abfent  pofitive  gcod, 
and  here  alfo  the  defire  and  uneafmefs  is  equal. 
As  much  as  we  defire  any  abfent  good,  fo  much 
are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here  all  abfent  good 
does  not,  according  to  tile  greatnefs  it  has  or  is 
acknowledged  to  have,  caufe  pain  equal  to  that 
greatnefs  j  as  all  pain  caufes  defire  equal  to  itfelf  j 
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becaufe  the  abfence  of  good  is  not  always  a  pain, 
as  the  prefence  of  pain  is.  And  tbcreiore  abfent 
good  may  be  looked  on,  and  considered  without 
defire.  But  fo  much  as  there  is  any-where  of  de- 
fire,  fo  much  there  is  of  uneafinefs. 

§32.  That  defire  is  a  State  of  uneafinefs  every 
one,  who  reflects  on  himfelf,  will  quickly  find. 
Who  is  there,  that  has  not  felt  in  defire,  what  the 
wife  man  fays  of  hope,  (which  is  not  much  diffe- 
rent from  it)  that  it  being  deferred  makes  the  heart 
fnk  ,  and  that  ftill  proportionable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  defire,  which  Sometimes  raifes  the  un- 
eafinefs to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry 
out.  Give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  defired, 
or  I  die  ?  Life  itfelf,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a 
burden,  cannot  be  born  under  the  lafting  and 
unrernoved  preffure  of  fuch  an  uneafinefs. 

§  33.  Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  abfent,  it  is 
true,  work  upon  the  mind :  but  that  which  im- 
mediately determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time* 
to  every  voluntary  aclion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of  de- 
fire, fixed  on  fome  abfent  good,  either  negative, 
as  indolence  to  one  in  pain  \  or  pofitive,  as  en- 
joyment of  pleafure.  That  it  is  this  uneafinefs 
that  determines  the  will  to  the  fucceffive  volunta- 
ry actions,  whereof  the  greateft  part  of  our  lives 
is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  conducted 
through  different  courfes  to  different  ends,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  fhew,  both  from  experience  and  the 
reafon  of  the  thing. 

§  34.  When  a  m2n  is  perfectly  content  with 
the  State  he  is  in,  which  is,  when  he  is  perfectly 
without  any  uneafinefs,  what  induftry,  what  ac- 
tion, what  will  is  there  left,  but  to  continue  in  it? 
Of  this  every  man's  obfervation  will  fatisfy  him. 
And  thus  we  fee  our  all-wife  Maker,  fuitable  to 
Gg  2 
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our  conftitution  and  frame,  and  knowing  what  it 
is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put  into  man  the 
uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  thirft,  and  other  natural 
defires,  that  return  at  their  feafons,  to  move  and 
determine  their  wills,  fortheprefervation  of  them- 
felves,  and  the  continuation  of  their  fpecies.  For  I 
think  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  bare  contem- 
plation of  thefe  good  ends,  to  which  we  are  carried 
by  thefe  feveral  uneafmeffes,  had  been  fuificient 
to  determine  the  will,  and  fet  us  on  work,  we 
fhould  have  had  none  of  thefe  natural  pains,  and 
perhaps,  in  this  world,  little  or  no  pain  at  all.  It 
is  better  to  marry  than  to  burny  fays  St  Paul  ; 
where  we  may  fee  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives 
men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.  A 
little  burning  felt,  pufhes  us  more  powerfully 
than  greater  pleafures  in  profpec~t.  draw  or  allure. 
§  35.  It  feems  fo  eftablifhed  and  fettled  a  ma- 
xim by  the  general  confent  of  all  mankind,  that 
good,  the  greater  good,  determines  the  will,  that 
I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  that  when  I  firft  publi fri- 
ed my  thoughts  on  this  fubje£t,  I  took  it  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  I  imagine,  that  by  a  great  many  I  fhall 
be  thought  more  excufable  for  having  then  done 
fo,  than  that  now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from 
fo  received  an  opinion.  But  yet,  upon  a  ftritter 
inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  that  goody  the 
greater  goody  though  apprehended  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fo,  does  not  determine  the  will,  until 
our  defire,  railed  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us 
uneafy  in  the  want  of  it.  Convince  a  man  never 
fo  much,  that  plenty  has  its  advantages  over  po- 
verty; make  him  fee  and  own,  that  the  handfome 
conveniencies  of  life  are  better  than  nafty  penury; 
yet  as  long  as  he  is  content  with  the  latter,  and 
finds  no  uneafinefs  in  it,  he  moves  not ;  his  will 
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never  is  determined  to  any  action  that  fhall  bring 
him  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  never  fo  well  per- 
fuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is  as 
neceffarv  to  a  man,  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this 
world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life  :  yet 
till  he  hungers  and  thirjis  after  r'ighteoufnefs>  till 
he  feels  an  uneafmefs  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will 
will  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in  purfuit  of 
this  confeffed  greater  good  \  but  any  other  unea- 
fineffes  he  feels  in  himfelf,  fhall  take  place,  and 
carry  his  will  to  other  actions.  On  the  other  fide, 
let  a  drunkard  fee,  that  his  health  decays,  his  e- 
ftate  waftes  j  difcredit  and  difeafes,  and  the  want 
of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  attends 
him  in  the  courfe  he  follows :  yet  the  returns  of 
uneafmefs  to  mifs  his  companions,  the  habitual 
third  after  his  cups,  at  the  ufual  time,  drives  him 
to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the  lofs 
of  health  and  plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of 
another  life  :  the  leaft  of  which  is  no  inconfider- 
able  good,  but  fuch  as  he  confeffes  is  far  greater 
than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glafs  of  wine, 
or  the  idle  chat  of  a  foaking  club.  It  is  not  for 
want  of  viewing  the  greater  good  ;  for  he  fees 
and  acknowledges  it,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
drinking  hours,  will  take  refolutions  to  purfue  the 
greater  good;  but  when  the  uneafinefs  to  mifs  his 
accuftomed  delight  returns,  the  greater  acknow- 
ledged good  lofes  its  hold,  and  the  prefent  uneafi- 
nefs determines  the  will  to  the  accuftomed  action ; 
which  thereby  gets  ftronger  footing  to  prevail  a- 
gainft  the  next  occanon,  though  he  at  the  fame 
time  makes  fecret  promifes  to  himfelf  that  he 
will  do  fo  no  more  ;  this  is  the  laft  time  he  will 
act  againft  the  attainment  of  thofe  greater  goods. 
And  thus  he  is,  from  time  to  time,  hi  the  ftate 
Gg3 
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of  that  unhappy  complainer,  Video  tneliora  probo- 
que,  deteriora  fequor  :  which  fentence,  allowed  for 
true,  and  made  good  by  conftant  experience  may 
this,  and  poffibly  no  other  way,  be  eafily  made 
intelligible. 

§  36.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  what 
experience  makes  fo  evident  in  facl:,  and  examine 
why  it  is  uneafinefs  alone  operates  on  the  will,  and 
determines  it  in  its  choice,  we  (hall  find,  that  we 
being  capable  but  of  one  determination  of  the  will, 
to  one  action  at  once,  the  prefent  uneafinefs  that 
we  are  under  does  naturally  determine  the  will, 
in  order  to  that  happinefs  which  we  all  aim  at  in 
all  our  actions  :  forafmuch  as,  whilft  we  are  un- 
der any  uneafinefs,  we  cannot  apprehend  ourfelves 
happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it.  Pain  and  uneafinefs 
being,  by  every  one,  concluded,  and  felt  to  be  in- 
confiftent  with  happinefs  ;  fpoiling  the  relilh,  e- 
ven  of  thofe  good  things  which  we  have  :  a  little 
pain  ferving  to  marr  all  the  pleafure  we  rejoiced 
in.  And  therefore  that  which  of  courfe  deter- 
mines the  choice  of  our  will  to  the  next  action, 
will  always  be  the  removing  of  pain,  as  long  as 
>ve  have  any  left,  as  the  firft  and  neceffary  ftep 
towards  happinefs* 

§  37.  Another  reafon  why  it  is  uneafinefs  alone 
determines  the  will,  may  be  this  ;  becaufe  that  a- 
lone  is  prefent,  and  it  is  againft  the  nature  of 
things,  that  what  is  abfent  fhould  operate  where  it 
is  not.  It  may  be  faid,  that  abfent  good  may,  by 
contemplation,  be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  and 
made  prefent..  The  idea  of  it  indeed  may  be  in  the 
mind,  and  viewed  as  prefent  there  :  but  nothing 
will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  prefent  good,  able  to  coun- 
terbalance the  removal  of  any  uneafinefs  which  we 
are  under,  till  it  raifes  our  defire,  and  the  uneafi- 
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nefs  of  that  has  the  prevalency  in  determining  the 
will*  Till  then,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  what- 
ever good,  is  there  only  like  other  ideas,  the  ob- 
ject of  bare  una£tive  fpeculation  ;  but  operates 
not  on  the  will,  nor  fets  us  on  work  :  the  reafon 
whereof  I  ihall  (hew  by  and  by.  How  many  ar* 
to  be  found,  that  have  had  lively  reprefentations 
fet  before  their  minds  of  the  unfpeakable  joys  of 
heaven,  which  they  acknowledge  both  poffible  and 
probable  too,  who  yet  would  be  content  to  take 
up  with  their  happinefs  here  ?  and  fo  the  prevail- 
ing uneafinefies  of  their  defires,  let  loofe  after  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  take  their  turns  in  the 
determining  their  wills  ;  and  all  that  while  they 
take  not  one  ftep,  are  not  one  jot  moved,  towards 
the  good  things  of  another  life,  confidered  as  e- 
ver  fo  great. 

§  38.  Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views 
of  good,  as  it  appears  in  contemplation  greater 
or  lefs  to  the  understanding,  which  is  the  ftate  of 
all  abfent  good,  and  that  which,  in  the  received  o- 
pinion,  the  will  is  fuppofed  to  move  to,  and  to  be 
moved  by,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  could  ever  get  loofe 
from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  pro- 
pofed  and  confidered  as  poffible.  For  all  abfent 
good,  by  which  alone,  barely  propofed  and  co- 
ming in  view,  the  will  is  thought  to  be  determined, 
and  fo  to  fet  us  on  action,  being  only  poffible,  but 
not  infallibly  certain,  it  is  unavoidable,  that  the 
infinitely  greater  poffible  goodfihoitld  regularly  and 
conftantly  determine  the  will  in  all  the  fucceffive 
actions  it  directs ;  and  then  we  fhould  keep  con- 
ftantly and  ileadily  in  our  courfe  towards  heaven, 
without  ever  Handing  Hill,  or  directing  our  ac- 
tions to  any  other  end  :  the  eternal  condition  of  a 
future  (late  infinitely  out-weighing  the  expectation 
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of  riches  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleafure, 
which  wc  can  propofe  to  ourfelves,  though  we 
fhould  grant  thefe  the  more  probable  to  be  attain- 
ed :  for  nothing  future  is  yet  in  pofleffion,  and  fo 
the  expectation  even  of  thefe  may  deceive  us.  If 
it  were  fo,  that  the  greater  good  in  view  deter- 
mines the  will,  fo  great  a  good  once  propofed 
could  not  but  feize  the  Mall,  and  hold  it  fail  to  the 
purfuit  of  this  infinitely  greateft  good,,  without  e- 
ver  letting  it  go  again :  for  the  will  having  a  power 
over,  and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  other 
actions,  would,  if  it  were  fo,  hold  the  contem- 
plation of  the  mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

This  would  be  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  and  re- 
gular tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its  determinations, 
were  it  determined  by  that  which  is  confidered, 
and  in  view  the  greater  good  ;  but  that  it  is  not 
fo,  is  vifible  in  experience:  the  infinitely  great- 
eft  confefTed  good  being  often  neglected,  to  fatif- 
fy  the  fuccefhve  uneafinefsof  our  defirespurfuing 
trifles.  But  though  the  greateft  allowed,  even 
everlafting  unfpeakable  good,  which  has  fome- 
times  moved  and  affected  the  mind,  does  not 
ftedfaftly  hold  the  will,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great 
and  prevailing  uneafinefs,  having  once  laid  hold 
on  the  will,  lets  it  not  go  ;  by  which  we  may  be 
convinced,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will. 
Thus  any  vehement  pain  of  the  body ;  the  ungo- 
vernable paffion  of  a  man  violently  in  love;  or  the 
impatient  defire  of  revenge,  keeps  the  will  fteady 
and  intent :  and  the  will  thus  determined',  never 
lets  the  underfranding  lay  by  the  object,  but  all- 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  powers  of  the  bo- 
dy, are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way  by 
the  determinations  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that 
topping  uneafmef&j  as  long  as  it-  lafts ;  whereby- 
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it  feems  to  me  evident,  that  the  will,  or  power  of 
fetting  us  upon  one  action  in  preference  to  all  o- 
ther,  is  determined  in  us  by  uneafinefs  :  and 
whether  this  be  not  fo,  I  defire  every  one  to  ob- 
ferve  in  himfelf. 

§  39.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  inftanced  in  the 
uneafinefs  of  defire,  as  that  which  determines  the 
will;  becaufe  that  is  the  chief  and  moil  fenfible ; 
and  the  will  feldom  orders  any  a£tion,  nor  is  there 
any  voluntary  action  performed,  without  fome 
defire  accompanying  it ;  which,  I  think,  is  the 
reafon  why  the  will  and  defire  are  fo  often  con- 
founded. But  yet  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the 
uneafinefs  which  makes  up,  or  at  leaft  accompa- 
nies mod  of  the  other  paffions,  as  wholly  exclu- 
ded in  the  cafe.  Averfion,  fear,  anger,  envy, 
fhame,  £sV.  have  each  their  uneafinefs  too,  and 
thereby  influence  the  will.  Thefe  paffions  are 
fcarce  any  of  them,  in  life  and  practice,  fimple  and 
alone,  and  wholly  unmixed  with  others  ;  though 
ufuallyin  difcourie  and  contemplation,  that  carries 
the  name  which  operates  ftrongeft,  and  appears 
mod  in  the  prefent  (late  of  the  mind.  Nay,  there 
is,  I  think,  fcarce  any  of  the  paflions  to  be  found 
without  defire  joined  with  it.  I  am  fure,  where- 
ever  there  is  uneafinefs,  there  is  defire  :  for  we 
constantly  defire  happinefs  j  and  whatever  we  feel 
of  uneafinefs,  fo  much,  it  is  certain,  we  want  of 
happinefs  •,  even  in  our  own  opinion,  let  our'ftate 
and  condition  otherwife  be  what  it  will.  Befides, 
the  prefent  moment,  not  being  our  eternity,  what- 
ever our  enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  pre- 
fent, and  defire  goes  with  our  forefight,  and  that 
it  ill  carries  the  will  with  it.  So  that  even  in  joy  it- 
felf,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action,  whereon  the 
enjoyment  depend*,  is  the  defire  to  continue  it, 
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and  fear  to  lofe  it :  and  whenever  a  greater  unea- 
fmefs  than  that  takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will 
prefently  is  by  that  determined  to  fome  new  ac- 
tion, and  the  prefent  delight  neglected. 

§  40.  But  we  being  in  this  world  befet  with 
fundry  uneafinefles,  diftra£ted  with  different  de- 
fires,  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  which 
of  them  has  the  precedency  in  determining  the 
will  to  the  next  action  ?  And  to  that  the  anfwer 
is,  that  ordinarily  which  is  the  moft  preffing  of 
t-hofe  that  are  judged  capable  of  being  then  remo- 
ved. For  the  will  being  the  power  of  directing 
our  operative  faculties  to  feme  action,  for  fome 
end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  towards  what 
is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable  :  that  would 
be  to  fuppcfe  an  intelligent  being  defignedly  to 
act  for  an  end,  only  to  lofe  its  labour :  for  fo  it  is 
to  act  for  what  is  judged  not  attainable ;  and 
therefore  very  great  uneafinefles  move  not  the  will, 
when  they  are  judged  not  capable  of  a  cure :  they, 
in  that  cafe,  put  us  not  upon  endeavours.  But 
thefe  fet  apart,  the  moft  important  and  urgent 
uneaGnefs  we  at  that  time  feel,  is  that  which  or- 
dinarily determines  the  will  fucceffively,  in  that 
train  of  voluntary  actions  which  make  up  our 
lrves.  The  greateit  prefent  uneafinefs  is  the  fpur 
to  action,  that  is  conftantly  felt ;  and  for  the  moft 
part  determines  the  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next 
action.  For  this  we  muft  carry  along  with  us, 
that  the  proper  and  only  object  of  the  will  is  fome 
action  of  ours,  and  nothing  elfe.  For  we  pro- 
ducing nothing,  by  our  willing  it,  but  fome  ac- 
tion in  our  power,  it  is  there  the  will  terminates, 
and  reaches  no  farther. 

§  41.  If  it  be  farther  afked,  what  it  is  moves 
diftri.  ?     I  anfwer,    kcppinefst    and    that  alone. 
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Happinefs  and  m^*?^.  -re  the  names  of  two  extremes, 
the  utmoft  bounds  whereof  we  know  not ;  it  is 
what  rje   hath  /,  «r  &8ffl    r.zt    ktzrd,  nsr 

hatk    it  enter-.  ■:   heart  of  man   to  cittti 

But  of  feme  degrees  of  both,  we  have  verv  Ir 
impreffions,  made  by  fereral  inftances  of  delight 
and  joy  on  the  one  fide,  and  torment  and  fori 
on  the  other  ,  which,  for  fhortr.efs  fake,  I  fhall 
comprehend  under  thenames  of  pleafure  and  pain, 
there  being  pleafure  and  pain  of  '''?.-:  Mind1,  a; 
as  the  body  :   iv.ih  him  is  fulr.efs  of fOft  and  piea- 
fure  for  everrr.zre  :   cr,   to  fper.x.  truly,  they  are  all 
of  the  mind  ;  though  feme  have  their  rife  h 
mind  from  thought,  others  in  the  body  from  cer- 
tain modifications  of  motion. 

_2.  Happinefs  then,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the 
:it  pleafure  we  are  capable  of,  and  mifery  the 
utmoft  pain  :  and  the  loweit  degree  of  what  can 
be  called  happinefs,  is  fo  much  eafe  from  all  pair., 
and  fo  much  prefer.:  pleafure,  as  without  v. 
any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  becaufe  plea- 
fure and  pain  are  produced  in  us  bv  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  ob;  ?r  on  our  mir.ds  or  our 
bodies,  and  in  different  deg  j  therefore  what 
has  an  aptnefs  to  produce  pleafVite  h  is,  is  that 
we  call  geedy  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in 
us,  we  call  evil  -,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  for  its 
aptnefs  to  produce  pleafure  and  rain  in  us,  where- 
in confifts  our  ha]  ..  Farther, 
though  what  is  apt  to  j  e  of  plea- 
fure, be  in  itfelf  good;  and  what  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce any  degree  of  pain,  be  tit  often  hap- 
pens, that  we  do  wneh  it  ccrr 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  fort;  becaufe 
0  they  come  in  cr  n,  the  degrees  alfo 
cf  pleafure  and  p..:  ence.  So 
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that  if  we  will  rightly  eflimate  what  we  call  good 
and  evil,  we  {hall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparifon : 
for  the  caufe  of  every  lefs  degree  of  pain,  as  well 
as  every  greater  degree  of  pleafure,  has  the  nature 
of  goody  and  vice  verfa. 

§  43.  Though  this  be  that  which  is  called  good 
and  evil,  and  all  good  be  the  proper  obje£t  of 
denre  in  general  5  yet  all  good,  even  feen  andcon- 
feffed  to  be  fo,  does  not  necefiarily  move  every 
particular  man's  defire ;  but  only  that  part,  or  fo 
much  of  it,  as  is  confidered,  and  taken  to  make  a 
neceflary  part  of  his  happinefs.  All  other  good, 
however  great  in  reality  or  appearance,  excites 
not  a  man's  defires,  who  looks  not  on  it  to  make  a 
part  of  that  happinefs,  wherewith  he,  in  his  prefent 
thoughts,  can  fatisfy  himfelf.  Happinefs,  under 
this  view,  every  one  constantly  purfues,  and  de- 
fires  what  makes  any  part  of  it :  other  things,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon  without 
defire,  pafs  by,  and  be  content  without.  There 
is  no-body,  I  think,  fo  fenfelefs,  as  to  deny  that 
there  is  pleafure  in  knowledge :  and  for  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  they  have  too  many  followers  to  let  it  be 
queftioned,  whether  men  are  taken  with  them,  or 
no.  Nov/,  let  one  man  place  his  fatisfadtion  in 
fenfual  pleafures,  another  in  the  delight  of  know- 
ledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but  confefs, 
there  is  great  pleafure  in  what  the  other  purfues  ; 
yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other's  delight  a 
part  of  his  happinefs,  their  defires  are  not  moved, 
but  each  is  fatisfied  without  what  the  other  en- 
joys, and  fo  his  will  is  not  determined  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  it.  But  yet  as  foon  as  the  ftudious  man's 
hunger  and  thirlt  makes  him  uneafy,  he  whofe 
will  was  never  determined  to  any  purfuit  of  good 
chear,  poignant  fauces,    delicious  wine,  by  the 
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plcafant  tafte  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by  the 
uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  third,  prefently  deter- 
mined to  eating  and  drinking,  though  poffibly 
witH  great  indiderency  what  wholefome  food  comes 
in  his  way.  And,  on  the  other  fide,  the  epicure 
buckles  to  ftudy,  when  fhame,  or  the  defire  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  his  midrefs,  mail  make  him 
uneafy  in  the  want  of  any  fort  of  knowledge.  Thus, 
how  much  foever  men  are  in  earned,  and  condant 
in  purfuit  of  happinefs  ;  yet  they  may  have  a  clear 
view  of  good,  great  and  confefied  good,  without 
being  concerned  for  it,  or  moved  by  it,  if  they 
think  they  can  make  up  their  happinefs  without 
it.  Though  as  to  pain,  that  they  are  always  con- 
cerned for  ;  thev  can  feel  no  uneafinefs  without 
being  moved.  And  therefore  being  uneafy  in  the 
want  of  whatever. is  judged  neceilary  to  their  hap- 
pinefs, as  foon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a 
part  of  their  portion  of  happinefs,  they  begin  to 
defire  it. 

§  44.  This,  I  think,  any  one  may  obferve  in 
himfelf  and  others,  that  the  greater  viiible  good 
does  not  always  raife  mens  defires  in  proportion  to 
the  greatnefs  it  appears,  and  is  acknowledged  to 
have  :  though  very  little  trouble  moves  us,  r.nd 
fets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  reafon  where- 
of is  evident  from  the  nature  of  our  happinefs  and 
mifery  itfelf.  All  prefent  pain,  whatever  it  be, 
makes  a  part  of  our  prefent  mifery  :  but  all  abfent 
good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a  neceflary  part  of 
our  prefent  happinefs,  nor  the  abfence  of  it  make 
a  part  of  our  mifery  :  if  it  did,  we  diould  be  con- 
dantly  and  infinitely  miferable  ;  there  being  infi- 
nite degrees  of  happinefs,  which  are  not  in  our 
pofrefiion.  All  uneafinefs  therefore  being  remo- 
ved, a  moderate  portion  of  good  ferves  at  prefent 
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to  content  men;  and  fome  few  degrees  of  plea- 
fure  in  a  fucceffion  of  ordinary  enjoyments  make 
up  a  happinefs,  wherein  they  can  be  fatisfied.  If 
this  were  not  fo,  there  could  be  no  room  for  thofe 
indifferent  and  vifibly  trifling  actions,  to  which 
our  wills  are  fo  often  determined,  and  wherein 
we  voluntarily  wafte  fo  much  of  our  lives  ;  which 
remiffnefs  could  by  no  means  confift  with  a  con- 
ftant  determination  of  will  or  defire  to  the  greater! 
apparent  good.  That  this  is  fo,  I  think,  few 
people  need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced. 
And  indeed  in  this  life  there  are  not  many  whofe 
happinefs  reaches  fo  far,  as  to  afford  them  a  con- 
ftant  train  of  moderate  mean  pleafures,  without 
any  mixture  of  uneafinefs  ;  and  yet  they  could  be 
content  to  ilay  here  for  ever  :  though  they  cannot 
deny,  but  that  it  is  poflible  there  may  be  a  date 
of  eternal  durable  joys  after  this  life,  far  furpaf- 
fing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  here  ;  nay,  they 
cannot  but  fee,  that  it  is  more  poflible,  than  the 
attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of 
honour,  riches,  or  pleafure,  which  they  purfue, 
and  for  which  they  neglect  that  eternal  date :  but 
yet  in  full  view  of  this  difference,  fatisfied  of  the 
poffibility  of  a  perfect,  fecure,  and  lading  hap- 
pinefs in  a  future  ftate,  and  under  a  clear  convic- 
tion that  it  is  not  to  be  had  here  whillt  they 
bound  their  happinefs  within  fome  little  enjoy- 
ment, or  aim  of  this  life,  and  exclude  the  joys  of 
heaven  from  making  any  neceffary  part  of  it,  their 
defires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent 
good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any  action, 
or  endeavour  for  its  attainment. 

§  45.  The  ordinary  ncceffities  of  our  lives  fill 
a  great  part  of  them  with  the  uneafinefs  of  hun- 
ger, third,  heat,    cold,    wearinefs   with   labour, 
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and  fleepinefs,  in  their  conftant  returns,  C5V.  To 
which,  if  befides  accidental  harms,  we  add  the 
fantaftical  uneafinefs  (as  itch  after  honour,  power, 
or  riches,  C5V.)  which  acquired  habits  by  fafhion, 
example,  and  education,  have  fettled  in  us,  and 
a  thoufand  other  irregular  defires,  which  cuftom 
has  made  natural  to  us,  we  mail  find  that  a  very 
little  part  of  our  life  is  fo  vacant  from  thefe  unea- 
fineffes,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  re- 
moter abfent  good.  We  are  feldom  at  eafe,  and 
free  enough  from  the  felicitation  of  our  natural 
or  adopted  defires,  but  a  conilant  fuccefiion  of  un- 
eafinelles  out  of  that  ltock,  which  natural  wants, 
or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up,  take  the  will 
in  their  turns  ;  and  no  fooner  is  one  action  dif- 
patched,  which  by  fuch  a  determination  of  the 
will  we  are  fet  upon,  but  another  uneafinefs  is 
ready  to  fet  us  on  work.  For  the  removing  of 
the  pains  we  feel,  and  are  at  prefent  preffed  with, 
being  the  getting  out  of  mifery,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  happinefs, 
abfent  good,  though  thought  on,  confefled,  and 
appearing  to  be  good,  not  making  any  part  of  this 
unhappinefs  in  its  abfence,  is  joftled  out,  to  make 
way  for  the  removal  of  thoie  uneafinefies  we  feel, 
till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  brought 
it  nearer  to  our  mind,  given  fome  relifh  of  it,  and 
raifed  in  us  fome  defire  ;  which  then  beginning  to 
make  a  part  of  our  prefent  uneafinefs,  Itands  up- 
on fair  terms  with  the  reft,  to  be  fatisfied  ;  and  fo 
according  to  its  greatnefs  and  preflure,  comes  in 
its  turn  to  determine  the  will. 

§  46.   And  thus,  by  a  due  confideration,    and 
examining  any  good  propofed,  it  is  in  our  power 
to  raife  our  defires  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  va- 
lue of  that  good,  whereby,  in  its  turn  and  place, 
Hh  2 
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it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will,  and  be  pur- 
fued.  For  good,  though  appearing,  and  allow- 
ed never  fo  great,  yet  till  it  has  railed  defires  in 
our  minds,  and  thereby  made  us  uneafy  in  its 
want,  it  reaches  not  our  wills  ;  we  are  not  within 
the  fphere  of  its  activity  ;  our  wills  being  under 
the  determination  only  of  thofe  uneafineffes  which 
are  prefent  to  us,  which,  whilft  we  have  any,  are 
always  foliciting,  and  ready  at  hand  to  give  the 
will  its  next  determination.  The  balancing,  when 
there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only  which  defire 
fhall  be  next  fatisfied,  which  uneafinefs  firlt  re- 
moved. Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  as  long 
as  any  uneafinefs,  any  defire,  remains  in  our  mind, 
there  is  no  room  for  good,  barely  as  fuch,  to  come 
at  the  will,  or  at  all  to  determine  it.  Becaufe,  as 
has  been  faid,*  the  firft  ftep  in  cur  endeavours  af- 
ter happinefs,  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  con- 
fines of  mifery,  and  to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  will 
can  be  at  leifure  for  nothing  elfe,  till  every  un- 
eafinefs we  feel  be  perfectly  removed  :  which,  in 
the  multitude  of  wants  and  defires  we  are  befet 
with  in  this  imperfect  ftate,  we  are  not  like  to  be 
ever  freed  from  in  this  world. 

§  47.  There  being  in  us  a  great  many  uneafi- 
neifes,  always  foliciting,  and  ready  to  determine 
the  will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have  faid,  that  the 
greateft  and  molt  prelfing  fhould  determine  the 
will  to  the  next  a£lion  ;  and  fo  it  does  for  the 
moft  part,  but  not  always.  For  the  mind  having 
in  moft  cafes,  as  is  evident  in  experience,  a  power 
to  fufpend  the  execution  and  fatisfa£tion  of  any  of 
its  defires,  and  fo  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  li- 
berty to  conlider  the  objects  of  them;  examine 
them  on  ail  fides,  and  weigh  them  with  others. 
J:i  this  lies  the  liberty  man  has  -y.  and  from  the  not 
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ufmg  of  it  right  comes  all  that  variety  of  miftakes, 
errors,  and  faults  which  we  run  into,  in  the  con- 
duel  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  hap- 
pinefs;  whilft  we  precipitate  the  determination  of 
our  wills,  and  engage  too  foon  before  due  exami- 
nation. To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  fu- 
fpend  the  profecution  of  this  or  that  defire,  as  e- 
very  one  daily  may  experiment  in  himfelf.  This 
feems  to  me  the  fource  of  all  liberty  ;  in  this  feems 
to  confift  that  which  is  (as  I  think,  improperly) 
called  free-iotll.  For  during  this  fufpenfion  of 
any  defire,  before  the  will  be  determined  to  action, 
a. id  the  action  (which  follows  that  determination) 
done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examine,  view,  and 
judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  going  to 
do  ;  and  when,  upon  due  examination,  we  have 
judged,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can,  or 
ought  to  do,  in  purfuit  of  our  happinefs  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to 
defire,  •will,  and  act,  according  to  the  laft  refult 
of  a  fair  examination. 

§  48.  This  is  fo  far  from  being  a  reftraint  or 
diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  it;  it  is  not  an  abridgement, 
it  is  the  end  and  ufe  of  our  liberty  ;  and  the  far- 
ther we  are  removed  from  fuch  a  determination, 
the  nearer  we  are  to  mifery  and  flavery.  A  per- 
fect indifferency  in  the  mind,  not  determinable 
by  its  laft  judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is 
thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  fo  far  from 
being  an  advantage  and  excellency  of  any  intellec- 
tual nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfec- 
tion, as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act,  or  not  to 
act,  till  determined  by  the  will,  would  be  an  im- 
perfe£lion  on  the  other  fide.  A  man  is  at  liberty 
to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  reft  quiet : 
Hhq 
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be  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  either;  and  it  would 
be  an  imperfection  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that 
power,  it  he  were  deprived  of  that  indifferency. 
But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection,  if  he 
had  the  fame  indifferency,  whether  he  would  pre- 
fer the  lifting  up  his  hand,  or  its  remaining  in 
reft,  when  it  would  fave  his  head  or  eyes  from  a 
blow  he  fees  coming  :  it  is  as  much  a  perfection, 
that  defire,  or  the  power  of  preferring,  mould  be 
determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting 
fhould  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and  the  certain- 
er  fuch  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the  per- 
fection. Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing 
but  the  laft  refult  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of 
the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not  free. 
The  very  end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we 
may  attain  the  good  we  chufe.  And  therefore 
every  man  is  put  under  a  neceffity  by  his  conftitu- 
tion,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined  in 
willing  by  his  own  thought  and  judgment,  what 
is  beil  for  him  to  do  :  elfe  he  would  be  under  the 
determination  of  fome  other  than  himfelf,  which 
is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's 
will,  in  every  determination,  follows  his  own 
judgment,  is  to  fay,  that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for 
an  end  that  he  would  not  have  at  the  time  that  he 
wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his 
prefent  thoughts  before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he 
then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before 
any  other,  unlefs  he  can  have  and  not  have  it, 
wi.l  and  not  will  it  at  the  fame  time  ;  a  contradic- 
tion too  manifeft  to  be  admitted. 

§  49.  If  we  look  upon  thcfe  fuperior  beings 
above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happinefs,  we  fhall 
have  reafon  to  judge,  that  they  are  more  fteadily 
•determined  in  their  choice  of  good  than  we  ;  and 
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yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  they  are  lefs  hap- 
py, or  lefs  free,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit 
for  fuch  poor  finite  creatures  as  we  are,  to  pro- 
nounce what  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  could 
do,  I  think  we  might  fay,  that  God  himfelf  can- 
not chufe  what  is  not  good  ;  the  freedom  of  the 
Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by 
what  is  bell. 

§  50.  But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  miftaken 
part  of  liberty  :  let  me  alk,  Would  any  one  be  a 
changeling,  becaufe  he  is  lefs  determined  by  wife 
considerations  than  a  wife  man  ?  Is  it  worth  the 
name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to  play  the  fool, 
and  draw  fhame  and  mifery  upon  a  man's  felf  ?  If 
to  break  loofe  from  the  conduct  of  reafon,  and  to 
want  that  reflraint  of  examination  and  judgment, 
which  keeps  us  from  chufmg  or  doing  the  worfe, 
be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are 
the  only  free  men  :  but  yet,  I  think,  no-body 
would  chufe  to  be  mad  for  the  fake  of  fuch  liberty, 
but  he  that  is  mad  already.  The  conflant  defire  of 
happinefs,  and  the  constraint  it  puts  upon  us  to  aft 
for  it,  no-body,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgement  of 
liberty,  or  at  lead  an  abridgement  of  liberty  to  be 
complained  of.  God  Almighty  himfelf  is  under 
the  neceffity  of  being  ha-ppy ;  and  the  more  any  in- 
telligent being  is  fo,  the  nearer  is  its  approach  to 
infinite  perfection  and  happinefs.  That  iruhisftate 
of  ignorance  we  fhort-fighted  creatures  might  not 
miftake  true  felicity,  we  are  endowed  with  a  power 
to  fufpend  any  particular  defire,  aud  keep  it  from 
determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  action, 
This  is  (landing  Hill,  where  we  are  not  fufficient- 
ly  allured  of  the  way:  examination  is  confulting 
a  guide:  the  determination  of  the  will,  upon  in- 
quiry, is  following  the  direction  of  that  guide ; 
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and  be  that  has  a  power  to  aft  or  not  to  ad~t,  ac- 
cording as  fuch  determination  diredts,  is  a  free 
agent  •,  fuch  determination  abridges  not  tb  at  power 
wherein  liberty  confifts.  He  that  has  his  chains 
knocked  off,  and  the  prifon-doors  fet  open  to  him, 
is  perfectly  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  may  either  go 
or  ftay,  as  he  beft  likes  ;  though  his  preference 
be  determined  to  Itay,  by  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  or  illnefs  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other 
lodging :  he  ceafes  not  to  be  free,  though  the  de- 
fire  of  fome  convenience  to  be  had  there,  abfolute- 
ly  determines  his  preference,  and  makes  him  ftay 
in  his  prifon. 

§  5 1.  As  therefore  the  higheft  perfection  of  in- 
tellectual nature  lies  in  a  careful  and  conftant 
purfuit  of  true  and  folid  happinefs  ;  fo  the  care  of 
ourfelves,  that  we  miftake  net  imaginary  for  real 
happinefs,  is  the  neceffary  foundation  of  our  li- 
berty. The  ftronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalter- 
able purfuit  of  happinefs  in  general,  which  is  our 
greateft  good,  and  which,  as  fuch,  our  defires 
alwavs  follow,  the  more  are  we  free  from  any  ne- 
ceffary determination  of  our  will  to  any  particular 
action,  and  from  a  neceffary  compliance  with  our 
defire,  fet  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appear- 
ing preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined, 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconfiftent 
with  our  real  happinefs  :  and  therefore  till  we  are 
as  much  informed  upon  this  inquiry,  as  the  weight 
of  the  matter,  and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  demands, 
we  are,  by  the  neceffity  of  preferring  andpurfuing 
true  happinefs  as  our  greateft  good,  obliged  to 
fufpend  the  fatisfaction  of  our  defire  in  particular 
cafes. 

§  52.  This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  li- 
berty of  intellectual  beings  in  their  conftant  en- 
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deavours  after,  and  a  fteady  profecution  of  true 
felicity,  that  they  can  fufpend  this  profecution  in 
particular  cafes,  till  they  have  looked  before  them, 
and  informed  themfelves,  whether  that  particular 
thing,  which  is  then  propofed  or  defired,  lie  in 
the  way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part 
of  that  which  is  their  greateft  good  ;  for  the  in- 
clination and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  happi- 
nefs,  is  an  obligation  and  motive  to  them  to  take 
care  not  to  miftake  or  mifs  it*,  and  fo  necefTarily 
puts  them  upon  caution,  deliberation,  and  wari- 
nefs,  in  the  direction  of  their  particular  actions, 
which  are  the  means  to  obtain  it.  Whether  ne- 
ceffity  determines  to  the  purfuit  of  real  blifs,  the 
fame  necefiity;  with  the  fame  force,  eitablifhes  fu- 
fpence,  deliberation,  and  fcrutiny  of  each  fuccef- 
five  defire,  whether  the  fatisfaclion  of  it  does  not 
interfere  with  our  true  happinefs,  and  miflead  us 
from  it.  This,  as  feems  to  me,  is  the  great  pri- 
vilege of  finite  intellectual  beings;  and  I  defire  it 
may  be  well  confidered,  whether  the  great  inlet, 
and  exercife  of  all  the  liberty  men  have,  are  ca- 
pable of,  or  can  be  ufeful  to  them,  and  that  where- 
on depends  the  turn  of  their  actions,  does  not  lie 
in  this,  that  they  can  fufpend  their  defires,  and 
ftop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to  any  ac- 
tion, till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  the 
good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of 
the  thing  requires.  This  we  are  able  to  do;  and 
when  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  dutv, 
and  all  that  is  in  our  power  ;  and  indeed  all  that 
needs.  For,  fince  the  will  fuppofes  knowledge  to 
guide  its  choice,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to  hold 
our  wills  undetermined,  till  we  have  examined  the 
good  and  evil  of  what  we  defire.  What  follow? 
after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  confequences  link* 
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ed  one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  laft  deter- 
mination of  the  judgment,  which,  whether  it  fhall 
be  upon  an  hafty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon 
a  due  and  mature  examination,  is  in  our  power  j 
experience  fhewing  us,  that  in  mofl  cafes  we  arc 
able  to  fufpend  the  prefent  fatisfadtion  of  any  de- 
fire. 

§  53.  But  if  any  extreme  difturbance,  as  fome- 
times  it  happens,  poflefles  our  whole  mind,  as 
when  the  pain  of  the  rack,  an  impetuous  uneafi- 
nefs,  cs  of  love,  anger,  or  any  other  violent  paf- 
fion,  running  away  with  us,  allows  us  not  the 
liberty  of  thought,  and  we  are  not  mafters  enough 
of  our  own  minds  to  confider  thoroughly,  and 
examine  fairly;  God,  who  knows  our  frailty, 
pities  our  weaknefs,  and  requires  of  us  no  more 
than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  fees  what  was,  and 
what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind 
and  merciful  Father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too 
hafty  compliance  with  our  defires,  the  moderation 
and  reflraint  of  our  paffions,  fo  that  our  under- 
ftandings  may  be  free  to  examine,  and  reafon  un- 
biased give  its  judgment,  being  that  whereon  a 
right  direction  of  our  conduct,  to  true  happinefs 
depends  ;  it  is  in  this  we  fhould  employ  our  chief 
care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we  fhould  take  pains 
to  fuit  the  relifh  of  our  minds  to  the  true  intrinfic 
good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not  permit  an 
allowed  or  fuppofed  poflible  great  and  weighty 
good  to  flip  out  of  our  thoughts  without  leaving 
any  relifh,  any  defire  of  itfclf  there,  till,  by  a  due 
confideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed 
appetites  in  our  minds  fuitable  to  it,  and  made 
ourfelves  uneafy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear 
of  lofing  itc  And  how  much  this  is  in  every 
vns's  power,    by    making    refolutions    to    him- 
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felf,  fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  eafy  for  every  one  to 
try.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  he  cannot  govern  his 
paffions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and 
carrying  him  into  action ;  for  what  he  can  do  be- 
fore a  prince  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or 
in  the  prefence  of  God,  if  he  will. 

§  54.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to 
give  account,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  though 
all  men  defire  happinefs,  yet  their  wills  carry  them 
fo  contrarily,  and  confco^ently  fome  of  them  to 
what  is  evil.  And  to  this  I  fay,  that  the  various 
and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in  the  world, 
do  not  argue  that  they  do  not  all  purfue  good  ; 
but  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good  to  every  man 
alike.  This  variety  of  purfuitsfhews,  that  every 
one  does  not  place  his  happinefs  in  the  fame  thing, 
or  chufe  the  fame  way  to  it.  Were  all  the  con- 
cerns of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  fol- 
lowed ftudy  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking 
and  hunting  ;  why  one  chofe  luxury  and  debau- 
chery, and  another  fobriety  and  riches,  would  not 
be,  becaufe  every  one  of  thefe  did  not  aim  at  his 
own  happinefs  •,  but  becaufe  their  happinefs  was 
placed  in  different  things.  And  therefore  it  was 
a  right  anfwer  of  the  phyfician  to  his  patient  that 
had  fore  eyes  :  If  you  have  more  pleafure  in  the 
tafte  of  wine  than  in  the  ufe  of  your  fight,  wine 
is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is 
naught. 

§  55.  The  mind  has  a  different  relifh,  as  well 
as  the  palate  ;  and  you  will  as  fruitlefsly  endeavour 
to  delight  all  men  with  riches  or  glory  (which  yet 
fome  men  place  their  happinefs  in)  as  you  would 
to  fatisfy  all  mens  hunger  with  cheefe  or  lobfters  ; 
which,  though  very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare. 
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to  fome,  are  to  others  extremely  naufeous  and  of- 
fenfive:  and  many  people  would  with  reafon  pre- 
fer the  griping  of  an  hungry  belly  to  thofe  dimes, 
which  are  a  feaft  to  others.  Hence  it  was,  I  think, 
that  the  philofophers  of  old  did  in  vain  inquire, 
whether  fummum  bonum  confiftedin  riches,  or  bo- 
dily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation;  and  they 
might  have  as  reafonably  difputed,  whether  the 
bell:  relifh  were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plumbs,  or 
nuts  ;  and  have  divided  themfelves  into  fecl:s  upon 
it.  For  as  pleafant  taftes  depend  not  on  the  things 
themfelves,  but  their  agreeabienefs  to  this  or  that 
particular  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety; 
io  the  greateft  happinefs  confifts  in  the  having 
rhoie  things  which  produce  the  greateft  pleafure  ; 
and  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  which  caufe  any  di- 
fturbance,  any  pain.  Now  thefe,  to  different 
men,  are  very  different  things.  If  therefore  men 
in  this  life  only  have  hope;  if  in  this  life  they  can 
only  enjoy,  it  is  not  ftrange,  nor  unreafonable, 
that  they  ihould  feck  their  happinefs,  by  avoiding 
all  things  that  difeafe  them  here,  and  bv  purfu- 
ing  all  that  delight  them;  wherein  it  will  be  no 
wonder  to  find  variety  and  difference.  For,  if 
there  be  no  profpe£t  beyond  the  grave,  the  infe- 
rence is  certainly  right,  Let  us  eat  aid  drink,  let 
us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,  for  to-tnorroiu  ive 
(hall  die.  This,  I  think,  may  ferve  to  fhevv  us 
the  reafon,  why,  though  all  mens  den  res  tend  to 
happinefs,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the  fame 
object.  Men  may  chufe  different  things,  and  yet 
all  chufe  right,  fuppofing  them  only  like  a  com- 
pany of  poor  infects,  whereof  fome  are  bees,  de- 
lighted with  flowers  and  their  iVeetnefs  ;  others 
beetles,  delighted  with    other  kind    of   viands  ; 
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which  having  enjoyed  for  a  feafon,  they  fhould 
ceafe  to  be,  and  exift  no  more  for  ever. 

§  56.  Thefe  things,  duly  weighed,  will  give 
us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the  ftate  of  hu- 
man liberty.  Liberty,  it  is  plain,  confifts  in  a 
power  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ;  to  do,  or  forbear  do- 
ing, as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But 
this  feeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of  a 
man  confecutive  to  volition,  it  is  farther  inqui- 
red, whether  he  be  at  liberty  to  will  or  no  ?  And 
to  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  in  moft  cafes  a 
man  is  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  a£t  of  volition  j 
he  muft  exert  an  a£t  of  his  will,  whereby  the  ac- 
tion propofed  is  made  to  exift,  or  not  to  exift. 
But  yet  there  is  a  cafe  wherein  a  man  is  at  liber- 
ty in  refpecl:  of  willing,  and  that  is  the  chufing 
of  a  remote  good  as  an  end  to  be  purfued.  Here 
a  man  may  fufpend  the  act  of  his  choice  from  be- 
ing determined  for  or  againft  the  thing  propofed, 
till  he  has  examined,  whether  it  be  really  of  a  na- 
ture in  itfelf  and  confequences  to  make  him  hap- 
py or  no.  For  when  he  has  once  chofen  it,  and 
thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happinefs,  it 
raifes  defire,  and  that  proportionably  gives  him 
uneafinefs,  which  determines  his  will,  and  fets 
him  at  work  in  purfuit  of  his  choice  on  all  occa- 
fions  that  offer.  And  here  we  may  fee  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  a  man  may  juftly  incur  punifh- 
ment,  though  it  be  certain,  that  in  all  the  parti- 
cular actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  neceiia- 
rily  does  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be 
good.  For  though  his  will  be  always  determi- 
ned by  that  which  is  judged  good  by  his  under- 
ftanding,  yet  it  excufes  him  not  :  becaufe,  by  a 
too  hafty  choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  im- 
pofed  on  himfeif  wrong  meafurcs  of  good  and  evil  1 
Vol.  I.  I  i 
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which,  however  falfe  and  fallacious,  have  trie 
fame  influence  on  all  his  future  conduct,  as  if  they 
•were  true  and  right.  He  has  vitiated  his  own  pa- 
late, and  muft  be  anfwerable  to  himfelf  for  the 
ficknefs  and  death  that  follows  from  it.  The  e- 
ternal  law  and  nature  of  things  muft  not  be  alter- 
ed to  comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice.  If  the 
neglect  or  abufe  of  the  liberty  he  had  to  examine 
what  would  really  and  truly  make  for  his  happi- 
nefs,  mifleads  him,  the  mifcarriages  that  follow  on 
it,  muft  be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  He  had  a 
power  to  fufpend  his  determination  :  it  was  given 
him,  that  he  might  examine,  and  take  care  of  his 
own  happinefs,  and  look  that  he  were  not  decei- 
ved. And  he  could  never  judge,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  fo  great 
and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  faid,  may  alfo  difcover  to  us 
the  reafon  why  men  in  this  world  prefer  different 
things,  and  purfue  happinefs  by  contrary  courfes. 
But  yet  fince  men  are  always  conftant,  and  in 
earned,  in  matters  of  happinefs  and  mifery,  the 
queftion  ftill  remains,  how  men  come  often 
to  prefer  the  worfe  to  the  better;  and  to  chufe 
that  which,  by  their  own  confeffion,  has  made 
them  miferable  ? 

§  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contra- 
ry ways  men  take,  though  all  aim  at  being  hap- 
py, we  muft  confider  whence  the  various  unea- 
fmefTes,  that  determine  the  will  in  the  preference 
of  each  voluntary  action,  have  their  rife. 

1/?,  Some  of  them  come  from  caufes  not  in  our 
power  ;  fuch  as  are  often  the  pains  of  the  body 
from  want,  difeafe,  or  outward  injuries,  as  the 
rack,  C5V.  which,  when  prefent  and  violent,  o- 
perate  for  the  mod  part  forcibly  on  the  will,  and 
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turn  the  courfes  of  mens  lives  from  virtue,  piety, 
and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged  to 
lead  to  happinefs  ;  every  one  not  endeavouring, 
or  through  difufe  not  being  able,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  remote  and  future  good,  to  raife  in  him- 
felf  defires  of  them  ftrong  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  uneafinefs  he  feels  in  thofe  bodily  tor- 
ments; and  to  keep  his  will  fleady  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  actions  which  lead  to  future  happinefs.  A 
neighbour-country  has  been  of  late  a  tragical 
theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  inftances,  if 
there  needed  any,  and  the  world  did  net,  in  all 
countries  and  ages,  furnifh  examples  enough  to 
confirm  that  received  obfervation,  Neceffitas  cogit 
ad  turpia  ;  and  therefore  there  is  great  reafon  for 
us  to  pray,   Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

2dlyy  Other  uneafinefles  arife  from  our  defires 
of  abfent  good  :  which  defires  always  bear  pro- 
portion to,  and  depend  on  the  judgment  we  make, 
and  the  relifh  we  have  of  any  abfent  good ;  in  both 
which  we  are  apt  to  be  varioufly  milled,  and  that 
by  our  own  fault. 

§  58.  In  the  firft  place,  I  fhall  confider  the 
wrong  judgments  men  make  of  future  good  and 
evil,  whereby  their  defires  are  milled.  For  as  to 
prefent  happinefs  and  mifery,  when  that  alone 
comes  in  confideration,  and  the  confequences  are 
quite  removed,  a  man  never  chufes  amifs ;  he 
knows  what  beft  pleafes  him,  and  that  he  actual- 
ly prefers.  Things  in  their  prefent  enjoyment, 
are  what  they  feem  ;  the  apparent  and  real  good 
are,  in  this  cafe,  always  the  fame.  For  the  pain 
or  pleafure  being  juft  fo  great,  and  no  greater, 
than  it  is  felt,  the  prefent  good  or  evil  is  really  fo 
much  as  it  appears.  And  therefore  were  every 
g£tton  of  ours  concluded  within  itfelf,  and  drew  no 
Ii  2 
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confequences  after  it,  we  fhould  undoubtedly  ne- 
ver err  in  our  choice  of  good ;  we  fhould  always 
infalliby  prefer  the  beft.  Were  the  pains  of  ho- 
neft  induftry,  and  of  ftarving  with  hunger  and 
cold,  fet  together  before  us,  no-body  would  be  in 
doubt  which  to  chufe :  were  the  fatisfa£tion  of  a 
Juft,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  offered  at  once  to  any 
one's  prefent  pofieflion,  he  would  not  balance,  or 
err  in  the  determination  of  his  choice. 

§  59.  But  fince  our  voluntary  actions  carry  not 
all  the  happinefs  and  mifery  that  depend  on  them, 
along  with  them  in  their  prefent  performance,  but 
are  the  precedent  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they 
draw  after  them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when  they 
themfelves  are  pafled  and  ceafe  to  be;  our  defires 
look  beyond  our  prefent  enjoyments,  and  carry  the 
mind  out  to  abfentgood,  according  to  the  neceffity 
which  we  think  there  is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  in- 
creafe  of  our  happinefs.  It  is  our^opinion  of  fuch  a 
neceffity  that  gives  it  its  attraction :  without  that 
we  are  not  moved  by  abfent  good.  For  in  this  nar- 
row fcantling  of  capacity,  which  we  are  accuftom- 
ed  to,  and  fenfible  of  here,  wherein  we  enjoy  but 
one  pleafure  at  once,  which,  when  all  uneafinefs 
is  away,  is,  whilft  it  lafts,  fufficient  to  make  us 
think  ourfelves  happy ;  it  is  not  all  remote,  and 
even  apparent  good,  that  affe£ts  us.  Becaufe  the 
indolency  and  enjoyment  we  have,  fufncing  for 
our  prefent  happinefs,  we  defire  not  to  venture 
the  change :  fince  we  judge  that  we  are  happy  al- 
ready, being  content,  and  that  is  enough.  For 
who  is  content,  is  happy.  But  as  foon  as  any  new 
uneafinefs  comes  in,  this  happinefs  is  difturbed, 
and  we  are  let  afrefh  on  work  in  the  purfuit  of 
happinefs. 

§  60.  Their  aptnefs  therefore  to  conclude,  that 
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they  can  be  happy  without  it,  is  one  great  occa- 
fion  that  men  often  are  not  raifed  to  the  defire  of 
the  greateft  abfent  good.  For  while  fuch  thoughts 
pofiefs  them,  the  joys  of  a  future  ftate  move 
them  not  j  they  have  little  concern  or  uneafinefs 
about  them  ;  and  the  will,  free  from  the  determi- 
nation of  fuch  defires,  is  left  to  the  purfuit  of 
nearer  fatisfactions,  and  to  the  removal  of  thofe 
uneafinefles  which  it  then  feels,  in  its  want  of  and 
longings  after  them.  Change  but  a  man's  view  of 
thefe  things ;  let  him  fee,  that  virtue  and  religion 
are  neceiTaryto  his  happinefs;  let  him  look  into  the 
future  ftate  of  blifs  or  mifery,  and  fee  there  God, 
the  righteous  Judge,  ready  to  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds ;  to  them  ivho  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  feek  for  glory,  and  honour , 
and  immortality,  eternal  life  ;  but  unto  every  foul 
that  doth  evil,  indignation  and  lurath,  tribulation 
and  anguiffj  :  to  him,  I  fay,  who  hath  a  profpe£l 
of  the  different  ftate  of  perfecl:  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery, that  attends  all  men  after  this  life,  depending 
on  their  behaviour  here,  the  meafures  of  good  and 
evil,  that  govern  his  choice,  are  mightily  changed. 
For  fince  nothing  of  pleafure  and  pain  in  this 
life,  can  bear  any  proportion  to  endlefs  happinefs, 
or  exquifite  mifery  of  an  immortal  foul  hereafter, 
actions  in  his  power  will  have  their  preference, 
not  according  to  the  tranfient  pleafure  or  pain 
that  accompanies,  or  follows  them  here;  but  as 
they  ferve  to  fecure  that  perfect  durable  happinefs 
Jiereafter. 

^  61.  But  to  account  more  particularly  for  the 
mifery  that  men  often  bring  on  themfelves,  not- 
withftanding  that, they  do.  all  in  earncft  purfue 
happinefs,  we  muft  confider  how  things  come  to 
be  represented  to  our  defires,  under  deceitful  arw 
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pearances :  and  that  is  by  the  judgment  pronoun- 
cing wrongly  concerning  them.  To  fee  how  far 
this  reaches,  and  what  are  the  caufes  of  wrong 
judgment,  we  mud  remember  that  things  are 
judged  good  or  bad  in  a  double  fenfe. 

i.  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  no- 
thing but  barely  pleafure  or  pain. 

a.  But  becaufe  not  only  prefent  pleafure  and 
pain,  but  that  alfo  which  is  apt,  by  its  efficacy  or 
confequences,  to  bring  it  upon  us  at  a  diftance,  is 
a  proper  objecl:  of  our  defires,  and  apt  to  move  a 
creature  that  has  forefight ;  therefore  things  alfo 
that  draw  after  them  pleafure  and  pain,  are  confi- 
dered  as  good  and  evil. 

§  62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  mifleads  us, 
and  makes  the  will  often  fatten  on  the  worfe  fide, 
lies  in  mifreporting  upon  the  various  comparifons 
of  thefe.  The  wrong  judgment  I  am  here  fpeak- 
ing  of,  is  not  what  one  man  may  think  of  the  de- 
termination of  another ;  but  what  every  man  him- 
felf  mud  confefs  to  be  wrong.  For  fince  I  lay  it 
for  a  certain  ground,  that  every  intelligent  being 
really  feeks  happinefs,  which  confifts  in  the  en- 
joyment of  pleafure,  without  any  confiderable 
mixture  of  uneafinefs;  it  is  impoffible  any  one 
(hould  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any  bit- 
ter ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his  power, 
that  wou|d  tend  to  his  fatisfaction,  and  the  com- 
pleting of  his  happinefs,  but  only  by  wrong  judge- 
ment. I  fhall  not  here  fpeak  of  that  miftake 
which  is  the  confequence  of  invincible  error, 
which  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  wrong  judge- 
ment :  but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  every 
man  himfelf  muft  confefs  to  be  fo. 

§  63.  I.  Therefore,  as  to  prefent  pleafure  and 
fain,  the  mind,  -as  has  been  faid,  never  mistakes 
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that  which  is  really  good  or  evil;  that  which  is 
the  greater  pleafure,  or  the  greater  pain,  is  really 
juft  as  it  appears.  But  though  prefent  pleafure 
and  pain  fhew  their  difference  and  degrees  fo  plain- 
ly, as  not  to  leave  room  for  miftake ;  yet  when 
we  compare  prefent  pleafure  or  pain  with  future, 
(which  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  the  moft  important 
determinations  of  the  will),  we  often  make  wrong 
judgments  of  them,  taking  our  meafures  of  them 
in  different  pofitions  of  diftance.  Objects,  near 
our  view,  are  apt  to  be  thought  greater  than 
thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  that  are  more  remote:  and 
fo  it  is  with  pleafures  and  pains,  the  prefent  is 
apt  to  carry  it,  and  thofe  at  a  diftance  have  the 
difadvantage  in  the  comparifon.  Thus  moft  men, 
like  fpendthrift  heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little  in 
hand,  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come;  and  fo 
fee  fmall  matters  in  poffeflion,  part  with  great 
ones  in  reverfion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  j  udge- 
ment,  every  one  muft  allow,  let  his  pleafure  con- 
fift  in  whatever  it  will :  fince  that  which  is  future, 
will  certainly  come  to  be  prefent;  and  then,  ha- 
ving the  fame  advantage  of  nearnefs,  will  (hew  it- 
felf  in  its  full  dimenfions,  and  difcover  his  wilful 
miftake,  who  judged  of  it  by  unequal  meafures. 
Were  the  pleafure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the 
very  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glafs,  with  that 
fick  ftomach  and  aking  head,  which,  in  fome  men, 
are  fure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I  think 
no-body,  whatever  pleafure  he  had  in  his  cups, 
would,  on  thefe  conditions,  ever  let  wine  touch 
his  lips ;  which  yet  he  daily  fwallows,  and  the 
evil  fide  comes  to  be  chofen  only  by  the  fai'lacy  of 
a  little  difference  in  time.  But  if  pleafure  or  pain 
can  be  fo  leffened  only  by  a  few  hours  removal, 
how  much  more  will  it  be  fo,  by  a  farther  di- 
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ftance,  to  a  man  that  will  not  by  a  right  judge- 
ment do  what  time  will,  L  e.  bring  it  home  upon 
himfelf,  and  confider  it  as  prefent,  and  there  take 
its  true  dimenfions  ?  This  is  the  way  we  ufually 
impofe.on  ourfelves,  in  refpe&  of  bare  pleafure 
and  pain,  or  the  true  degrees  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery:  the  future  lofes  its  juft  proportion,  and 
what  is  prefent,  obtains  the  preference  as  the 
greater.  I  mention  not  here  the  wrong  judgment, 
whereby  the  abfent  are  not  only  leffened,  hut  re- 
duced to  perfect  nothing;  when  men  enjoy  what 
they  can  in  prefent,  and  make  fure  of  that,  con- 
cluding amifs,  that  no  evil  will  thence  follow:  for 
that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  greatnefs  of  future 
good  and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  fpeaking 
of ;  but  in  another  fort  of  wrong  judgment,  which 
is  concerning  good  or  evil,  as  it  is  conlidered  to 
be  the  caufe  and  procurement  of  pleafure  or  pain, 
that  will  follow  from  it. 

$  64.  The  caufe  of  our  judging  amifs,  when 
we  compare  our  prefent  pleafure  or  pain  with  fu- 
ture, feems  to  me  to  be  the  weak  and  narrow  con- 
stitution of  our  minds :  we  cannot  well  enjoy  two 
pleafures  at  once,  much  lefs  any  pleafure  almoft, 
whilit  pain  pohefles  us.  The  prefent  pleafure,  if  it 
be  not  very  languid,  and  almoft  none  at  all,  fills 
/Our  narrow  fouls,  and  fo  takes  up  the  whole  mind, 
that  it  fcarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  abfent: 
or  if  among  our  pleafures,  there  are  fome  which 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  exclude  the  confidera- 
tion  of  things  at  a  diilance;  yet  we  have  fo  great 
an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a  little  of  it  extin- 
guishes all  our  pleafures  :  a  little  bitter,  mingle4 
in  our  cup,  leaves  no  relifh  of  the  fweet.  Henoe 
It  comes,  that  at  any  rate,  we  defire  to  be  rid  of  the 
f  refcnt  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  thiuk  nothing 
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abfent  can  equal ;  becaufe,  under  the  prefent  pain, 
we  find  not  ourfelves  capable  of  any  the  lead  de- 
gree of  happinefs.  Mens  daily  complaints  are  a 
loud  proof  of  this  :  the  pain  that  any  one  actually 
feels,  is  dill  of  all  other  the  worft  ;  and  it  is  with 
anguifh  they  cry  out,  Any  rather  than  this ;  nothing 
can  be  fo  intolerable  as  -what  I  noiu  fnffer.  And 
therefore  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are 
intent  to  get  rid  of  the  prefent  evil,  before  all 
things,  as  the  firft  necelTary  condition  to  our  hap- 
pinefs, let  what  will  follow.  Nothing,  as  we  paf- 
fionately  think,  can  exceed,  or  almoft  equal,  the 
uneafmefs  that  fits  fo  heavy  upon  us.  And  be- 
caufe the  abftinence  from  a  prefent  pleafure  that 
offers  itfelf,  is  a  pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very- 
great  one,  the  defire  being  inflamed  by  a  near  and 
tempting  object:  •,  it  is  no  wonder  that  that  ope- 
rates after  the  fame  manner  pain  does,  and  leffens 
in  our  thoughts  what  is  future;  and  fo  forces  us, 
as  it  were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

\  65.  Add  to  this,  that  abfent  good,  or  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  future  pleafure,  efpecially  if 
of  a  fort  we  are  unacquainted  with,  feldom  is 
able  to  counter-balance  any  uneafmefs,  either  of 
pain  or  defire,  which  is  prefent.  For  its  great- 
nefs  being  no  more  than  what  fhall  be  really  tafted 
when  enjoyed,  men  are  apt  enough  to  leffen  that, 
to  make  it  give  place  to  any  prefent  defire  •,  and 
conclude  with  themfelves,  that  when  it  comes  to 
trial,  it  may  pofhbly  not  anfwer  the  report  or  o- 
pinion  that  generally  paffes  of  it,  they  having  of- 
ten found,  that  not  only  what  others  have  magni- 
fied, but  even  what  they  themfelves  have  enjoyed 
with  great  pleafure  and  delight  at  one  time,  has 
proved  infipid  or  naufeous  at  another;  and  there- 
fore they  fee  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  mould 
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forego  a  prefent  enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  a 
falfe  way  of  judging,  when  applied  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  another  life,  they  muft  confefs,  unlefs  they 
will  fay,  God  cannot  make  thofe  happy  he  de- 
figns  to  be  fo.  For  that  being  intended  for  a  ftate 
of  happinefs,  it  muft  certainly  be  agreeable  to  e- 
▼ery  one's  wifh  and  defire  :  could  we  fuppofe 
their  relifhes  as  different  there  as  they  are  here, 
yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  fuit  every  one's  pa- 
late. Thus  much  of  the  wrong  judgment  we  make 
of  prefent  and  future  pleafure  and  pain,  when 
they  are  compared  together,  andfo  the  abfent  con- 
fidered  as  future. 

$  66.  II.  As  to  things  good  or  bad  in  their 
confequences,  and  by  the  aptnefs  is  in  them  to 
procure  us  good  or  evil  in  the  future,  we  judge 
amifs  feveral  ways. 

1.  When  we  judge  that  fo  much  evil  does  not 
really  depend  on  them,  as  in  truth  there  does. 

2.  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  confe- 
quence  be  of  that  moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that 
certainty,  but  that  it  may  otherwife  fall  out  \  or 
clfe  by  fome  means  be  avoided,  as  by  induftry, 
addrefs,  change,  repentance,  &c.  That  thefe  are 
wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  eafy  to  fhew  in  e- 
very  particular,  if  I  would  examine  them  at  large 
fingly:  but  I  fhall  only  mention  this  in  general, 
viz.  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of 
proceeding,  to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a  lefs, 
upon  uncertain  guefles,  and  before  a  due  examina- 
tion be  made,  proportionable  to  the  weightinefs 
of  the  matter,  and  the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not 
to  miftake.  This,  I  think,  every  one  muft  con- 
fefs, efpecially  if  he  confiders  the  ufual  caufes  of 
this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  thefe  following 
*re  fomc. 
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§  67.  I.  Ignorance.  He  that  judges  without  in- 
forming himfelf  to  the  utmoft  that  he  is  capable, 
cannot  acquit  himfelf  of  judging  amifs. 

II.  Inadvertency.  When  a  man  overlooks  even 
that  which  he  does  know.  This  is  an  affected 
and  prefent  ignorance,  which  miileads  our  judge- 
ments as  much  as  the  other.  Judging  is,  as  it 
wore,  balancing  an  account,  and  determining  on 
which  fide  the  odds  lies.  If  therefore  either  fide 
be  huddled  up  in  haile,  and  feveral  of  the  fums, 
that  fhould  have  gone  into  the  reckoning,  be  o- 
verlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipitancy  caufes  as 
wrong  a  judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  ignorance. 
That  which  moil  commonly  caufes  this,  is  the 
prevalency  of  fome  prefent  pleafureorpain,  height- 
ened by  our  feeble  pafhonate  nature,  molt  ftrcng- 
ly  wrought  on  by  what  is  prefent.  To  check  this 
precipitancy,  our  understanding  and  reafon  was 
given  us,  if  we  will  make  a  rijjht  ufe  of  it,  to 
fearch  and  fee,  and  then  judge  thereupon.  With- 
out liberty,  the  underltanding  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe:  and  without  underltanding,  liberty,  if  it  could 
be,  would  lignify  nothing.  If  a  man  fees  what  would 
do  him  good  or  harm,  what  would  make  him  hap- 
py or  miferable,  without  being  able  to  move  him- 
felf one  ftep  towards  or  from  it,  what  is  he  the 
better  for  feeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to 
ramble  in  perfect  darknefs,  what  is  his  liberty 
better,  than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down  as  a 
bubble  by  the  force  of  the  wind  ?  The  being  act- 
ed by  a  blind  impulfe  from  without,  or  from 
within,  is  little  odds.  The  firft  therefore,  and 
great  ufe  of  liberty,  is  to  hinder  blind  precipitan- 
cy, the  principal  exercife  of  freedom,  is  to  ftand 
(till,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and  take  a  view 
of  the  confequence  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  .a* 
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much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires.  How 
much  floth  and  negligence,  heat  and  paflion,  the 
prevalency  of  fafhion,  or  acquired  indifpofitions, 
do  feverally  contribute,  onoccafion,  to  thefe  wrong 
judgments,  I  fhall  not  here  farther  inquire.  I 
fhall  only  add  one  other  falfe  judgment,  which  I 
think  neceiTary  to  mention,  becaufe  perhaps  it  is 
little  taken  notice  of,  though  of  great  influence. 

§  68.  All  men  defire  happinefs,  that  is  pad 
doubt ;  but,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  when 
they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with 
any  pleafure  at  hand,  or  that  cuftom  has  endeared 
to  them,  to  reft  fatisfied  in  that ;  and  fo  being 
happy,  till  fome  new  defire,  by  making  them  un- 
eafy,  difturbs  that  happinefs,  and  fhews  them 
that  they  are  not  fo,  they  look  no  farther  ;  nor  is 
the  will  determined  to  any  action  in  purfuit  of 
any  other  known  or  apparent  good.  For  fince  we 
find  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  forts  of  good,  but 
one  excludes  another;  we  do  not  fix  our  defires 
on  every  apparent  greater  good,  unlefs  it  be  judged 
to  be  neceiTary  to  our  happinefs  :  if  we  think 
we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves  us  not. 
This  is  another  occafion  to  men  of  judging  wrong, 
when  they  take  not  that  to  be  neceiTary  to  their 
happinefs,  which  really  is  fo.  This  miftake  mis- 
leads us  both  in  the  choice  of  the  good  we  aim  at, 
and  very  often  in  the  means  to  it,  when  it  is  a  re- 
mote good.  But,  which  way  ever  it  be,  either 
by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  neglect- 
ing the  means,  as  not  neceiTary  to  it,  when  a  man 
mifles  his  great  end,  happinefs,  he  will  acknow- 
ledge he  judged  not  right.  That  which  contributes 
to  this  miflake,  is  the  real  or  fuppofed  unpleafant- 
nefs  of  the  actions,  which  arc  the  way  to  this  end, 
it  feeming  fo  prepofterous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make 
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themfelves  unhappy  in  order  to  happinefs,  that 
they  do  not  eafily  bring  themfelves  to  it. 

§  69.  The  laft  inquiry  therefore  concerning  this 
matter  is,  whether  it  be  in  a  man's  power  to 
change  the  pleafantnefs  and  unpleafantnefs  that 
accompanies  any  fort  of  action  ?  and  to  that,  it  is 
plain  in  many  cafes  he  can.  Men  mayandfhould 
correct,  their  palates,  and  give  a  relifh  to  what  ei- 
ther has,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none.  The  relifh  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and 
like  that  too  may  be  altered  ;  and  it  is  a  miftake  to 
think,  that  men  cannot  change  the  difpleafingnefs 
or  indifterency  that  is  in  actions,  into  pleafure  and 
defire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power. 
A  due  confideration  will  do  it  in  fome  cafes ;  and 
practice,  application,  and  cuftom,  in  moft.  Bread 
or  tobacco  maybe  neglected,  where  they  are  fhewn 
to  be  ufeful  to  health,  becaufe  of  an  indifferency 
or  difrelifh  to  them  •,  reafon  and  confideration  at 
firft  recommends,  and  begins  their  trial,  and  ufe 
finds,,  or  cuftom  makes  them  pleafant.  That  this 
is  fo  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.  Actions  are 
pleafing  or  difpleafing,  either  in  themfelves,  or 
confidered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more  de- 
firable  end.  The  eating  of  a  well-feafoned  difh, 
fuited  to  a  man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind  by 
the  delight  itfelf  that  accompanies  the  eating, 
without  reference  to  any  other  end :  to  which  the 
confideration  of  the  pleafure  there  is  in  health  and 
ftrength,  (to  which  that  meat  is  fubfervient),  may 
add  a  new  gufto,  able  to  make  us  fwallow  an  ill- 
relifhed  potion.  In  the  latter  of  thefe,  any  action 
is  rendered  more  or  lefs  pleafing,  only  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  end,  and  the  being  more  or  lefs 
perfuaded  of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  neceflary  con- 
nection with  it ;  but  the  pleafure  of  the  action  it- 
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felf,  is  belt  acquired  or  increafed  by  ufe  and  prac- 
tice. Trials  often  reconcile  us  to  that,  which  at 
a  diftance  we  looked  on  with  averfion  j  and  by  re- 
petitions, wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  poflibly, 
in  the  firft  elTay,  difpleafed  us.  Habits  have  power- 
ful charms,  and  put  fo  flrong  attractions  of  eafi- 
nefs  and  pleafure  into  what  we  accuftom  ourfelves 
to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  leaftbe  eafy 
in  the  omiffion  of  actions,  which  habitual  prac- 
tice has  fuited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  us. 
Though  this  be  very  vifible,  and  every  one's  expe- 
rience (hews  him  he  can  do  fo  ;  yet  it  is  a  part,  in 
the  conduct  of  men  towards  their  happinefs,  ne- 
glected to  a  degree,  that  it  will  be  poffibly  enter- 
tained as  a  paradox,  if  it  be  faid,  that  men  can 
make  things  or  actions  more  or  lefs  pleafing  to 
themfelvesj  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to  which 
one  may  juftly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wan- 
dering. Fafhion  and  the  common  opinion  ha- 
ving fettled  wrong  notions,  and  education  and  cu- 
ftom  ill  habits,  thejuft  values  of  things  are  mif- 
placed,  and  the  palates  of  men  corrupted.  Pains 
mould  be  taken  to  rectify  thefe  •,  and  contrary  ha- 
bits change  our  pleafures,  and  give  a  relifli  to  that 
which  is  neceffary,  or  conducive  to  our  happinefs. 
This  every  one  rauft  confefs  he  can  do ;  and  when 
happinefs  is  loft,  and  mifery  overtakes  him,  he 
will  confefs,  he  did  amifs  in  neglecting  it,  and 
condemn  himfelf  for  it :  and  I  afk  every  one,  whe- 
ther he  has  not  often  done  fo  ? 

§  70.  I  fliall  not  now  enlarge  any  farther  on  the 
wrong  judgments,  and  neglect  of  what  is  in  their 
power,  whereby  men  miilead  themfelves.  This 
would  make  a  volume,  and  is  not  my  bufinefs. 
But  whatever  falfe  notions,  or  fhameful  neglect 
of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men  out  of 
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their  way  to  happinefs,  2nd  diffract  them,  as  we 
fee,  into  fo  different  courfes  of  life,  this  yet  is  cer- 
tain, that  morality,  eftablifhed  upon  its  true  foun- 
dations, cannot  but  determine  the  choice  in  any 
one,  that  will  but  confider:  and  he  that  will  not 
be  fo  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to  reflect,  feriouf- 
ly  upon  infinite  happinefs  and  mifery,  mufl  needs 
condemn  himfelf,  as  not  making  that  ufe  of  his 
underftanding  he  fhould.  The  rewards  and  pu- 
nifnments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has 
eftablifhed  as  the  enforcements  of  his  law,  are  of 
weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice,  againft 
whatever  pleafure  or  pain  this  life  can  fhew,  when 
the  eternal  ftate  is  confidered  but  in  its  bare  pof- 
fibility,  which  no-body  can  make  any  doubt  of. 
He  that  will  allow  exquifite  and  endlefs  happinefs 
to  be  but  the  poffible  confequence  of  a  good  life 
here,  and  the  contrary  ftate  the  poffible  reward 
of  a  bad  one,  muft  own  himfelf  to  judge  very 
much  amifs,  if  he  does  not  conclude,  that  a  vir- 
tuous life,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  ever- 
lafting  blifs,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful 
ftate  of  mifery,  which  it  is  very  poffible  mav  over- 
take the  guilty;  or  at  beft,  the  terrible  uncertain 
hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently  fo,  though 
the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicious  continual  pleafure  ;  which  yet  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  quite  otherwife,  and  wicked  men 
have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their 
prefent  poffeffion  ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  confi- 
dered, have,  I  think,  even  the  worft  part  here. 
But  when  infinite  happinefs  is  put  into  one  fcale, 
againft  infinite  mifery  in  the  other;  if  the  worft 
that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  miflakes,  be 
the  beft  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in 
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the  right,  who  can,  without  madnefs,  run  the  ven- 
ture ?  Who,  in  his  wits,  would  chufe  to  come 
within  a  poffibility  of  infinite  mifery,  which,  if 
he  mifs,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  ha- 
zard ?  Whereas,  on  the  other  fide,  the  fober 
man  ventures  nothing  again  ft  infinite  happinefs 
to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pafs.  If  the 
good  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy  ; 
if  he  miftakes,  he  is  not  miierable,  he  feels  no- 
thing. On  the  other  fide,  if  the  wicked  be  in  the 
right,  he  is  not  happy  ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  infi- 
nitely miferable.  Mult  it  not  be  a  moft  manifeft 
wrong  judgment,  that  does  not  prefently  fee  to 
which  fide,  in  this  cafe,  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  ?  I  have  forborn  to  mention  any  thing  of 
the  certainty  or  probability  of  a  future  ftate,  de- 
figning  here  to  fhew  the  wrong  judgment,  that 
any  one  muft  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  prin- 
ciples, laid  how  he  pleafes,  who  prefers  the  ihort 
pleafures  of  a  vicious  life  upon  any  consideration, 
whilft  he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that 
a  future  life  is  at  leaft  poffible. 

§  71.  To  conclude  this  inquiry  into  human  li- 
berty, which,  as  it  ftood  before,  I  myfelf  from  the 
beginning  fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  friend  of 
mine,  fince  the  publication,  fufpecting  to  have 
fome  miltake  in  it,  though  he  cou^d  not  particu- 
larly fliew  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  ftricter  review 
of  this  chapter :  wherein,  lighting  upon  a  very 
eafy,  and  fcarce  obfervable  flip  I  had  made,  in 
putting  one  feemingly  indifferent  word  for  an- 
other, that  difcovery  opened  to  me  this  prefent 
view,  which  here,  in  this  fecond  edition,  I  fub- 
mit  to  the  learned  world,  and  which,  in  fhort,  is 
this  :  "  Lwerty'is  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  ac- 
cording as  the  mind  directs."    A  power  to  direct 
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the  operative  faculties  to  motion  or  reft  in  particu- 
lar inftances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will.  That 
which,  in  the  train  cf  our  voluntary  actions,  de- 
termines the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is 
fome  prefent  tmeafinefs,  which  is,  or  at  lead  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with,  that  of  defire.  Defire  is 
always  moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it ;  becaufe  a  total 
freedom  from  pain,  always  makes  a  neceffary  part 
of  our  happinefs  :  but  every  good,  nay,  every 
greater  good,  does  not  conftantly  move  defire,  be- 
caufe it  may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to 
make  any  neceffary  part  of  our  happinefs.  For  all 
that  we  defire,  is  only  to  be  happy.  But  though 
this  general  defire  of  happinefs  operates  conftant- 
ly and  invariably,  yet  the  fatisfattion  of  any  par- 
ticular defire  can  be  fufpended  from  determining 
the  will  to  any  fubfervient  action,  till  we  have  ma- 
turely examined,  whether  the  particular  apparent 
good,  which  we  then  defire,  makes  a  part  of  our 
real  happinefs,  or  be  confiftent  or  inconfiftent 
with  it.  The  refult  of  our  judgment  upon  that 
examination,  is  what  ultimately  determines  the 
man,  who  could  not  be  free,  if  his  will  were  deter- 
mined by  any  thing,  but  his  own  defire  guided  by 
his  own  judgment.  I  know  that  liberty,  by  fome, 
is  placed  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man,  antecedent 
to  the  determination  of  his  will.  I  wifh  they  who 
lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on  fuch  an  antecedent  indiffe- 
rency, as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly,  whe- 
ther this  fuppofed  indifferency  be  antecedent  to 
the  thought  and  judgment  of  the  underftanding 
as  well  as  to  the  decree  of  the  will.  For  it  is  pret- 
ty hard  to  flate  it  between,  them  ;  ;'.  e.  immediate- 
ly after  the  judgment  of  the  underftanding,  and 
before  the  determination  of  the  will,  becaufe  the 
determination  of  the  will  immediately  follows  the 
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judgment  of  the  underftanding  ;  and  to  place  li- 
berty in  an  indifferency  antecedent  to  the  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  underftanding,  feems  to  me 
to  place  liberty  in  a  ftate  of  darknefs,  wherein  we 
can  neither  fee  nor  fay  any  thing  of  it;  at  leaft  it 
places  it  in  a  fubjeft  incapable  of  it,  no  agent 
being  allowed  capable  of  liberty,  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  thought  and  judgment.  I  am  not  nice 
about  phrafes,  and  therefore  confent  to  fay  with 
thofe  that  love  to  fpeak  fo,  that  liberty  is  placed 
in  indifferency ,  but  it  is  an  indifferency  which 
remains  after  the  judgment  of  the  underftanding  ; 
yea,  even  after  the  determination  of  the  will :  and 
that  is  an  indifferency,  not  of  the  man,  (for 
after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  beft,  viz.  to 
do  or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent),  but  an 
indifferency  of  the  operative  powers  of  the  man, 
which  remaining  equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  for- 
bear operating  after,  as  before  the  decree  of  the 
will,  are  in  a  ftate,  which,  if  one  pleafes,  may  be 
called  indifferency  ;  and  as  far  as  this  indifferency 
Teaches,  a  man  is  free,  and  no  farther.  V.  g.  I 
have  the  ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  reft, 
that  operative  power  is  indifferent  to  move* 
or  not  to  move  my  hand  :  I  am  then,  in  that 
refpeft,  perfectly  free.  My  will  determines  that 
operative  power  to  reft,  I  am  yet  free,  becaufe 
the  indifferency  of  that  my  operative  power  to  aft, 
or  not  to  aft,  ftill  remains;  the  power  of  moving 
my  hand  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  .determina- 
tion of  my  will,  which  at  prefent  orders  reft  ;  the 
indifferency  of  that  power  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft, 
is  juft  as  it  was  before,  as  will  appear,  if  the  will 
puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the  contrary.  But 
if  during  the  reft  of  my  hand,  it  be  feized  by  a 
fudden  palfy,  the  indifferency  of  that  operative 
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power  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  liberty;  I  have  no 
longer  freedom  in  that  refpedt,  but  am  under  a 
neceffity  of  letting  my  hand  reft.  On  the  other 
fide,  if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convul- 
fion,  the  indifferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is 
taken  away  by  that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that 
cafe  is  loft  :  for  I  am  under  a  neceffity  of  having 
my  hand  move.  I  have  added  this,  to  fhew  in 
what  fort  of  indifferency  liberty  feems  to  me  to 
confift,  and  not  in  any  other,  real  or  imaginary. 
§  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  liberty,  are  of  fo  great  importance,  that 
I  hope  I  fhall  be  pardoned  this  digreffion,  which 
my  attempt  to  explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The 
idea  of  will,  volition,  liberty,  and  nccejfity,  in  this 
chapter  of  power,  came  naturally  in  my  way.  In 
■a  former  edition  of  this  treatife,  I  gave  an  account 
of  my  thoughts  concerning  them,  according  to  the 
light  I  then  had  :  and  now,  as  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  not  a  worihipper  of  my  own  doctrines,  I  own 
fome  change  of  my  opinion,  which  I  think  I  have 
difcovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  firft  writ,  I 
with  an  unbiaffed  indifferency  followed  Truth, 
whither  I  thought  fhe  led  me.  But  neither  being 
fo  vain  as  to  fancy  infallibility,  nor  fo  difingenu- 
ous  as  to  diffemble  my  miftakes  for  fear  of  ble- 
miffiing  my  reputation,  I  have,  with  the  fame  fin- 
cere  defign  for  truth  only,  not  been  afhamed  to 
publifh  what  a  feverer  inquiry  has  fuggefled.  It  is 
not  impoffible,  but  that  fome  may  think  my  for- 
mer notions  right,  and  fome  (as  I  have  already 
found)  thefe  latter;  and  fome  neither.  I  fhall  not 
at  all  wonder  at  this  variety  in  mens  opinions  :  im- 
partial deductions  of  reafon  in  controverted  points 
being  fo  very  rare,  and  exadt  ones  in  abitract  no- 
tions not  fo  very  eafy,  especially  if  of  any  length. 
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And  therefore,  I  fhoukl  think  myfelf  not  a  little 
beholden  to  any  one,  who  would,  upon  thefe,  or 
any  other  grounds,  fairlv  clear  this  fubject  of  li- 
berty from  any  diihculties  that  may  yet  remain. 

But  before  1  clofe  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps 
be  to  our  purpofe,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  con- 
ceptions about  power,  if  we  make  our  thoughts 
take  a  little  more  exact  furvey  of  action.  I  have 
faid  above,  that  we  have  ideas  but  of  two  forts  of 
action,  viz.  motion  and  thinking.  Thefe,  in  truth, 
though  called  and  counted  actions,  yet,  if  nearly 
confidered,  will  not  be  found  to  be  always  per- 
fectly lo.  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  there  are  inftan- 
ces  of  both  kinds,  which,  upon  due  confideration, 
will  be  found  rather  paifions  than  actions,  and 
confequently  fo  far  the  effects  barely  of  paflive 
powers  in  thofe  fubjscts,  which  yet  on  their  ac- 
count are  thought  agents.  For  in  thefe  inftances, 
the  fubftance  that  hath  motion  or  thought,  re- 
ceives the  impreihon  whereby  it  is  put  into  that 
action  purely  from  without,  and  fo  acts  merely 
by  the  capacity  it  has  to  receive  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  from  fome  external  agent ;  and  fuch  a  power 
is  not  properly  an  active  power,  but  a  mere 
paflive  capacity  in  the  fubject.  Sometimes  the 
fubftance,  or  agent,  puts  itfelf  into  action  by 
its  own  power,  and  this  is  properly  active  power. 
Whatfoever  modification  a  fubftance  has,  where- 
by it  produces  any  effect,  that  is  called  action  j 
•u.  g.  a  folid  fubftance  by  motion  operates  on,  ox 
alters  the  fenfible  ideas  of  another  fubftance  ;  and 
therefore  this  modification  of  motion,  we  call  ac- 
tion. But  yet  this  motion,  in  that  folid  fubftance, 
is,  when  rightly  confidered,  but  a  paflion,  if  it 
received  it  only  from  fome  external  agent.  So 
that  the  active  power  of  motion,  is  ia  no  fubftance 
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which  cannot  begin  motion  in  itfelf,  or  in  ano- 
ther fubftanee,  when  at  reft.  So  likewife  in  think- 
ing, a  power  to  receive  ideas,  or  thoughts,  from 
the  operation  of  any  external  fubftanee,  is  called 
a  power  of  thinking  :  but  this  is  but  a  paffive 
power,  or  capacity.  But  to  be  able  to  bring  into 
view  ideas  out  of  fight  at  one's  own  choice,  and 
to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks  fit,  this  is 
an  active  power.  This  reflection  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  to  preferve  us  from  miftakes  about  powers 
and  actions,  which  grammar,  and  the  common 
frame  of  languages,  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into  : 
fince  what  is  frgnified  by  verbs  that  gramma- 
rians call  active,  does  not  always  fignify  aclion  ; 
v.  g.  this  propofition,  I  fee  the  moon,  or  a  flar, 
or  I  feel  the  heat  of  the  fun,  though  expreffedby 
a  verb  active,  does  not  fignify  any  action  in  me, 
whereby  I  operate  on  thole  fubftances  ;  but  the 
reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  roundnefs,  and 
heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely  paiiive, 
and  cannot,  in  that  pofition  of  my  eyes  or  body, 
avoid  receiving  them.  But  when  I  turn  my  eyes 
another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the  fun- 
beams,  I  am  properly  active  ;  becaufe  of  my  own 
choice,  by  a  power  within  myfelf,  I  put  myfelf 
into  that  motion.  Such  an  action  is  the  product 
of  active  power. 

§  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  fhort  draught, 
given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence 
all  the  reft  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are 
made  up ;  which,  if  I  would  confider  as  a  phi- 
lofopher,  and  examine  on  what  caufes  they  de- 
pend, and  of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they 
all  might  be  reduced  to  thefe  very  few  primary 
and  original  ones  i  viz. 
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Extenfton, 

Solidity, 

Mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved  ; 
which,  by  our  fenfes,  we  receive  from  body: 

i'  Perceptivity ,  or  the  power  of  perception, 
or  tl -nking ; 

Mothnty,  or  the  power  of  moving  ; 
which,  by  reflection,  we  receive  from  our  minds. 
I  crave  leave  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  two  new  words, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  miftaken  in  the  ufe  of 
thofe  which  are  equivocal.     To  which  if  we  add 

Exijlence, 

Duration^ 

Number, 
which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we 
have,  perhaps,  all  the  original  ideas  on  which 
the  reft  depend.  For  by  thefe,  I  imagine,  might 
be  explained  the  nature  of  colours,  founds,  taftes, 
fmells,  and  all  other  ideas  we  have,  if  we  had  but 
faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  feverally 
modified  extenfions  and  motions  of  thefe  minute 
bodies,  which  produce  thofe  feveral  fenfations  in 
us.  But  my  prefent  purpefe  being  only  to  inquire 
into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things,  by  thofe 
ideas  and  appearances  which  God  has  fitted  it  to 
receive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  that 
knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  caufes  or  manner 
of  production,  I  fhall  not,  contrary  to  the  defign 
of  this  eflay,  fet  myfeif  to  inquire  philofophi- 
cally  into  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  bodies,  and 
the  configuration  of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  their  fenfible 
qualities:  I  fhall  not  enter  any  farther  into  that 
difquifition  ;  it  fufheing  to  my  purpofe  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  gold  or  fafTron,  has  a  power  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  idea  of  yellow ;  and  fnow  or  milk, 
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the  idea  of  white ;  which  we  can  only  have  by  our 
fight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts 
of  thofe  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  which  rebound  from  them, 
to  caufe  in  us  that  particular  fenfation  :  though 
when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds, 
and  would  inquire  into  their  caufes,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  thing  elfe  to  be  in  any  fenfible  ob- 
ject whereby  it  produces  different  ideas  in  us, 
but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  number,  texture, 
and  motion  of  its  fenfible  parts. 


The  End  of  the  Fi  r  s  T  Vo  LUME. 
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